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Introduction 


Joanna Sondel-Cedarmas and Francesco Berti 


The revival of the phenomenon of nationalism has become a major political 
problem both in and for contemporary Europe. In recent years, opposition to 
the processes of globalisation and the programme of closer European integra- 
tion, understood as a threat to the sovereignty of individual member states, 
has led to an intensification of Eurosceptic sentiments on the Old Continent. 
The results of the European parliamentary elections in 2014 and 2019, the 
Brexit referendum and electoral results in different European countries are 
all testament to the considerable growth of radical populist-nationalist and 
conservative-sovereignist movements and parties. The common idea that binds 
these groups, both in Western Europe and in Central and Eastern Europe, is a 
hostile attitude towards the idea of (an ever more integrated) united Europe. 
These parties reject not only the project of building a European federation, 
but also the current model of the European Union and the values underlying 
its attitudes. They are united by their criticism of EU policies, in particular 
those concerning security, emigration, multiculturalism, gender equality, the 
rights of minorities, as well as economic liberalism and the common currency. 
However, this criticism manifests itself with varying degrees of intensity, and 
not all parties fit the classic definition of Euroscepticism and represent its 
mild form of Eurorealism.! One may essentially delineate two main branches 
of anti-Europeanism. The first is manifested by the rejection and radical criti- 
cism of the policies and very existence of the current EU model, seeing it as 
an entity dominated by a liberal and leftist system of values as well as liberal 
elites. This position is represented primarily by parties grouped in the group 
of Conservatives and Reformists in the European Parliament, which do not, 
in principle, question the presence of their own countries in the EU, but rather 
propose the creation of an alternative model for it, namely a confederation of 
sovereign and free states, based on intergovernmental cooperation, respecting 
the autonomy of individual member states and attaching great importance 
to their national traditions and identities. The second model is characterised 
by a complete negation of the EU, which sees it as an artificial, technocratic 
and bureaucratic entity. This attitude is represented by the Identity and 
Democracy group (formerly, the Europe of Nations and Freedom), which 
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brings together parties which advocate leaving the EU or ending integration 
processes in the case of candidate countries. 

This monograph attempts to bring together reflections on the organic and 
complex critique of the European Union, its policies and cultural and ideo- 
logical character, as presented by the rather heterogeneous political constel- 
lation which is the European right wing. Its leading idea is a comparative 
analysis of this criticism (both as ideas, institutions and politicians), conducted 
through the prism of the narrative of contemporary national-populist and 
conservative-sovereignist parties, both at the transnational level, in Western 
and Central and Eastern Europe, and in terms of its intensity (whether they 
are Eurosceptic or Eurorealistic). This study therefore contributes to the 
ongoing research on a very important political phenomenon at the European 
level? The original version of the chapters contained herein was presented 
at an international conference entitled Europe of Nationalists. European 
Nationalisms From a Historical And Comparative Perspective, which took 
place in Krakow on 24—25 October 2019. 

The volume is made up of three parts. The first concerns the attitude 
towards the European Union and the process of European integration of 
contemporary nationalisms from a comparative perspective in Western and 
Central and Eastern Europe. What connects this diverse spectrum of forces 
is the negative element of criticism — characteristic primarily of groups 
representing ‘hard Euroscepticism' — which definitely prevails over the 
positive. Essentially, this precludes the construction of an alternative Joint 
project. This 1s the strength, but also the limit, of this political phenom- 
enon which has gone from strength to strength in Europe over the past two 
decades. Fear 1s another element that connects all parties which are critical 
of the EU, both in Western and Central and Eastern Europe, since it enables 
them to attract growing support by preying on the fear prevalent in European 
societies. As deftly demonstrated by Daniele Pasquinucci, Euroscepticism 1s 
associated in countries such as Great Britain, Italy and France, with a kind 
of Germanophobia, which manifests itself in a widespread fear of the emer- 
gence of a Teutonic Europe, where Germany has gained a hegemonic pos- 
ition primarily through economic means. The role of the fear of 'cultural 
others', which are perceived in terms of a threat to national identity, are per- 
haps key to understanding the growing importance of national-populist and 
sovereignist parties in Central and Eastern Europe, and this factor is care- 
fully analysed by Zdzistaw Mach. There is no doubt that in recent years the 
‘European threat’ has been increasingly related to the migration crisis and 
the EU policy in this area, long branded as ineffective by the Eurosceptics. 
Mach, paying attention to the unique nature of Euroscepticism in the coun- 
tries of the former Eastern Bloc, indicates that different historical and social 
conditions in the development of its nations made these Central European 
nationalisms take on more of an ethnic character. As a result, in this part 
of Europe, the fear of others (with Muslim emigrants to the fore) is felt 
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particularly strongly and these societies find it extremely difficult to accept 
any policy connected to multiculturalism. 

Using the example of the most representative political parties and 
movements in Western, Central and Eastern Europe, the current development 
of nationalism, in its various forms from national-populism to sovereignism, 
is analysed in the articles that make up the second part of this volume. It 
opens with Marek Maciejewski’s chapter on the evolution of the New Right 
(NR) in the Federal Republic of Germany, from the 1960s to the present 
day. Ever since German reunification, NR has been considered one of the 
most important representatives of right-wing extremism in Europe, regard- 
less of the marginal role it plays on the German political scene. Due to its 
nationalist and anti-liberal ideas, it is critical of the programme of European 
unity, and proposes a loose union of individual states on the basis of a con- 
federation in its stead, one which clearly maintains both national and cul- 
tural identities. On the other hand, a more complex position in relation to 
Europe can be discerned in the activity of National Rally (RN), a French far- 
right party whose criticism of European integration as a threat to national 
sovereignty has led it to become one of the most important Eurosceptic 
groups in Europe. In her contribution, Marta Lorimer shows the complex 
position of this political formation towards Europe and how it has evolved 
over the years. She highlights its initial support for the idea of cooperation 
between various European nations, based on their civilisational similarities, 
against the threat posed by the Soviet Union in the 1980s, through its mod- 
erate support for the creation of the European Economic Community, up 
until its strident opposition to the European Union from the 1990s. Giorgia 
Meloni’s Brothers of Italy (FdI), seen as the heir to the extreme neo-fascist 
right in Italy, in many respects welcomes the German New Right vision of 
a Europe of Nations. However, the FdI represents a milder ‘soft’ position in 
its criticism of the EU, one which permits it to be considered Eurorealist. 
As documented by Joanna Sondel-Cedarmas, the Brothers of Italy critique 
of the EU focuses on its centralist-technocratic character, liberal economic 
policy, migrant policies and the fact that the liberal European elites support 
multiculturalism. In juxtaposition to these, it favours conservative ideas, eco- 
nomic solidarism and nationalism. The criticism of the EU is much stronger 
in Matteo Salvini’s League programme, which makes it very close to the 
Eurosceptic position of National Rally and other parties belonging to the 
Identity and Democracy group in the European Parliament. As shown by 
Gianluca Passarelli and Dario Tuorto, the League is a political formation 
that has undergone a significant evolution over the years, from an ethno- 
regional grouping, focusing its support exclusively on the north of Italy, to 
a nationalist-sovereignty formation of a national character. Passarelli and 
Tuorto, analysing the evolution of the position towards the EU and the tran- 
sition from the idea of /‘Europe des regions to the concept of a ‘Europe of 
nations’, highlight the role of the ‘European threat’ as a key factor in building 
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the political success of the League and taking advantage of the social fear of 
Europe being inundated by illegal emigrants, coupled with criticism of the 
ineffective European migration policy. Many of the themes covered by the 
League can be found in the accusations made by the English nationalist polit- 
ical groupings that led to Brexit. As Marcin Galent shows, their development 
should be analysed in terms of the unique nature of British history, which 
in many respects distinguishes it from continental Europe. The political his- 
tory of Great Britain, with the dominant idea of the state-nation, meant that 
British identity stems from a multinational and multi-ethnic empire based 
on economic and political factors. The weakening of British identity as a 
result of the gradual disintegration of its empire created the requisite space 
for a nationalist resurgence. The revival of English nationalism, which led to 
a clash over national interests inside the UK and the EU, can be explained 
by the gradual sense of a loss of representation in national and international 
institutions discerned by English citizens. Agnieszka Grzechynka's text, 
which closes the collection of articles on Western Europe, focuses on the 
issues of Catalan nationalism and the role of the EU in the Catalan inde- 
pendence process. Catalan nationalism, which can be considered an emblem- 
atic example of cultural ethno-nationalism, one strongly rooted in history, 
related to the existence of a minority and understood as a bearer of a specific 
identity within the nation state, may be representative of other separatist 
movements in Europe. The article, which is a reconstruction of the main 
historical and political phases that led to the independence referendum in 
October 2017, focuses on the attitude of Community institutions towards 
the separatist desire of Catalonia, paying attention to the threats it holds not 
only for the current order in Spain, but also for determining the shape of the 
political affairs of the entire European continent. 

In addition to the issues raised by Western Eurosceptic parties, the chapters 
devoted to nationalism in Central and Eastern Europe show the additional 
factors related to the political transformation which took place after the fall 
of communism and the process of European integration which had a special 
character in the region. Thus Malgorzata Maria Fijal, by analysing the popu- 
list political narrative on the vision of Europe and European integration, tries 
to present the reasons for the success of the national-populist formation of the 
Kuliz 15 movement, which entered the Polish political scene as a result of the 
parliamentary elections in October 2015. Fijat primarily connects the elect- 
oral success of this political grouping, which in many ways resembles that of 
other European groups, in particular the Italian Five Star Movement (M55), 
with its explosive barrage of populist slogans directed against the ruling 
establishment and representative democracy. Also, in the case of the Polish 
group, the defence of the ‘people’ against the manipulations of the ‘elites’ and 
professional politicians is associated with a critical attitude towards Europe. 
However, this is not manifested in a complete rejection of the EU, but rather 
in the criticism of some of its policies and demands for EU reform in terms 
of securing greater autonomy and sovereignty for member states. Tadeusz 
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Kopys’s article, which presents the evolution of Hungarian nationalism after 
1989, focuses on the analysis of the nature of two right-wing groups: the con- 
servative Fidesz and the far-right Jobbik. In the programmes of both these 
parties, one can clearly discern the concept of an ethnic and cultural nation. 
In the case of Fidesz, a particular emphasis was placed on the role of the 
Christian religion in the life of the nation, which is also reflected in its char- 
acteristic vision of Europe. This it defines as a “Christian Europe of sovereign 
states’, whose heart should be in a Central and Eastern Europe which is seen 
as culturally distinct from Western Europe. The attitude of this party towards 
the EU can be classified, just like Law and Justice in Poland and Brothers 
of Italy in Italy, in terms of soft Euroscepticism. It does not see the EU as 
a threat to Hungary, but opposes the bureaucratic and technocratic model 
of the EU, its globalism and liberal democracy, and attaches greater import- 
ance to the autonomy and national sovereignty of the individual member 
states. Anti-European sentiment is much stronger in Jobbik’s party political 
programme, where criticism of the EU is combined with support for closer 
economic cooperation between Hungary and Russia, China and Turkey. The 
part of the book devoted to Central and Eastern Europe ends with texts on 
the criticism of Europe in the narratives of nationalist groups in two coun- 
tries — Serbia and Russia. The fact that neither belong to the EU means that 
their anti-European rhetoric takes a particularly interesting form. As Natasza 
Styezynska and Haris Dajé have indicated, in the case of Serbia, the narratives 
of populist far-right parties are characterised by a dualism between the pro- 
Western direction (‘direction West’) and the tightening of political and eco- 
nomic cooperation with Russia and China. Serbia, although officially an EU 
candidate country since 2009, is considered to be one of the most Eurosceptic 
countries in the territory of former Yugoslavia. Styczynska and Dajé empha- 
sise that the legacy of the past plays a considerable role in contemporary 
Serbian nationalism and is represented by anti-EU attitudes. This is particu- 
larly true of the remnants of the nationalist tendencies that developed in the 
last period of Yugoslavia’s existence (within Serbian communism), the break- 
up of Yugoslavia, the issue of the NATO intervention in 1999 and, above all, 
the problem of the independence of Kosovo. A peculiar anti-Occidentalism 
is also characteristic of Russian nationalism. As Joachim Diec shows in his 
chapter, there is a characteristic anti-European narrative amongst a complex 
constellation of Russian nationalist movements. Within this, two main ideo- 
logical branches can be distinguished: 1) related to ‘imperial nationalism’ — 
the myth of imperial Russia and the need to rebuild Russia’s global status as a 
superpower; and 2) representing the so-called ethnic and cultural nationalism, 
which is based on the ethnic concept of the Russian people, the defence of 
traditional Russian cultural values and the Orthodox religion, and ethnically 
pure Russian elements against the threat of both emigrants from the east, 
especially Muslims, and Western European influences. 

The third part of the volume contains contributions on the attitudes of 
European national-populist parties towards the EU and its policies. Giorgia 
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Nesti and Paolo Graziano highlight this issue through an analysis of the votes 
cast by representatives of populist parties in the European Parliament in 
2014-2019. They emphasise the weakness of the extreme right in terms of pro- 
moting the postulates which are important to it at the European level, mainly 
due to its internal fragmentation. The article also addresses the problem of 
how to classify a multitude of contemporary populisms, noting the incompati- 
bility of the classic right/left division and proposing to replace it with the cat- 
egories of inclusivism/exclusivism. This would classify those who are radically 
hostile to EU politics and values as exclusivist, while moderate Eurosceptics 
would be termed inclusivist. The weakness of the message proclaimed by 
nationalist-populist groups in the European Parliament, against the back- 
ground of the convincing and often triumphant rhetoric which can be seen in 
national contexts, also appears in the chapter by Grzegorz Pozarlik, who sees 
a form of (neo)ideocratic power based on a very polarised political message 
in nationalist rhetoric in Central Europe. This message builds its foundations 
on the juxtaposition of real people versus corrupt political elites and the will 
of the sovereign versus the rule of law. As emphasised by Pozarlik, the polit- 
ical narrative developed by the Fidesz party in Hungary and Law and Justice 
(PiS) in Poland is also an emblematic example of the anti-liberal revolution 
in Central and Eastern Europe. The article advances the thesis, also put for- 
ward by Zdzistaw Mach, that the EU is perceived as a foreign entity, one 
representing a system of liberal values and left-wing ideas which are hostile 
to national unity, national tradition and religion. The rhetoric even stretches 
as far as to claim that such parties are the genuine representatives of true 
European values. An analysis of nationalist parties in Central Europe was 
also undertaken in the last two chapters, this time in light of legal and edu- 
cational issues. Using the example of the politics of the Law and Justice and 
Fidesz parties, Przemystaw Tacik highlights how a tension born of permanent 
opposition to liberal-democratic constitutionalism, both in the national and 
European arenas, has led to something akin to a ‘European civil war’ being 
fought in the field of law in Poland and in Hungary. Populist-nationalist 
parties have used the liberal model parasitically in order to strengthen their 
own executive power. For her part, Elzbieta Mach, analysing the educational 
reform introduced in Poland by the Law and Justice (PiS) government in 
2017, presents the issues of education in a nationalist spirit. The aforemen- 
tioned reform, modelled on the ideas proclaimed by PiS, is aimed at educating 
citizens in the spirit of patriotic, religious values, ones which are hostile to ‘the 
other’ and closed to all external elements. Chief amongst these is multicultur- 
alism, which is seen as particularly threatening to national identity, and the 
educational reform is intended to instil different (even opposing) values in the 
younger generation than those which underpin the EU. 

Confronting the challenges of contemporary nationalism and populism is 
a far from easy task and in some European contexts it may even be akin to 
‘swimming against the flow’. It is primarily a cultural challenge that requires a 
highly developed system of values and identities, one which includes Christian 
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ones which have been linked with European civilisation for over two thou- 
sand years. For Ewa Kozerska, Pope Francis is the most emblematic herald 
of this battle. His non-European cultural background allows him to critically 
evaluate contemporary political and cultural tendencies that predominate in 
the Old Continent. In the opinion of Pope Francis, Europe should stand for 
the basis of its cultural integration by referring to its common Greek-Roman- 
Judeo-Christian tradition, in the spirit of openness to others, true solidarity 
and dialogue. Constraining this identity, fosters the emergence of extremist 
attitudes and perhaps will lead to the disintegration of the Old Continent. 


Notes 


1 Using the distinction proposed by Aleks Szczerbiak and Paul Taggart, one may 
divide Euroscepticism into hard and soft varieties. Alex Szczerbiak and Paul 
Taggart (eds), Opposing Europe? The Comparative Party Politics of Euroscepticism, 
2 vol., (Oxford University Press 2008); see also Liubomir K. Topaloff, Political 
Parties and Euroscepticism, (Palgrave 2012); Dieter Fuchs, Raul Magni-Berton and 
Antoine Roger (eds), Euroscepticism. Images of Europe among Mass-Politics and 
Political Elites, (Barbara Budrich Publishers 2009). 

2 Theradical right in Europe is an extremely timely research problem. The programmes 
and character of these parties belong to the category of the most widely studied 
problems in social science, usually with a dominant Western or Eastern European 
perspective. The programmes and character of extreme right-wing parties have been 
the subject of numerous seminal analyses. Among others, one should mention the 
following: Michaela Kóttig, Renate Bitzan and Andrea Petó, Gender and Far Right 
Politics in Europe, (Palgrave Macmillan 2016); Andrea Pirro, The Populist Radical 
Right in Central and Eastern Europe, (Routledge 2015); Michael Minkenberg (ed), 
Transforming the Transformation? The East European radical right in the political 
process, (Routledge 2015); David Art, Inside the Radical Right: The Development of 
Anti-Immigrant Parties in Western Europe, (Cambridge University Press 2011). 
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1 Against Europe or against Germany? 


European integration and 
Germanophobia in France, 
Great Britain and Italy 


Daniele Pasquinucci 


Introduction 


Euroscepticism is increasingly widespread throughout the European Union 
(EU), although it appears with differing degrees of intensity from country 
to country. Criticism of ‘Brussels’ — an inaccurate but telling eponym used 
to indicate the EU — is backed by a rather wide range of arguments (which 
are, in fact, frequently contradictory).! In particular, one point that has an 
important (though of course not exclusive) place in Eurosceptic propaganda 
is the idea that the European Union mainly serves the interests of Germany. 
Nonetheless, today's Eurosceptics can hardly claim authorship of that idea. 
Germanophobic anti-Europeanism was actually born together with the first 
European Communities. The Declaration of 9 May 1950 by the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Robert Schuman, triggered the process that 
would lead to the birth of the European Coal and Steel Community (ECSC). 
According to its critics, the fulfilment of the ECSC's lofty pro-European 
ideals hid the prosaic and dangerous restoration of Germany's industrial and 
military apparatus: it was the first step towards a *Germanised Europe’, a 
perspective that revived the nightmare of the Third Reich's domination over 
the continent. 

Germany's Nazi past also poisoned the debate about the European Defence 
Community (EDC). The invasion of South Korea by North Korean armed 
forces in June 1950 seemed to confirm the worst fears about the aggressive 
attitude of the Communist Bloc. The war in Asia made the hypothesis of a 
Soviet attack on Western Europe plausible. As a result, the Americans asked 
their European allies to reinforce their own military capabilities, allowing the 
rearmament of West Germany. Predictably, France opposed this request but 
Paris could not simply reject Washington's plans and was forced to find an 
alternative solution. This took shape in the Pleven Plan — named after the then 
French prime minister. It involved creating a European army under the EDC, 
which would include a German military contingent? The fact that the EDC 
was conceived precisely in order to avoid the rearmament of West Germany 
did not prevent anti-Europeanists from emphasising the alleged link between 
European integration and German remilitarisation — with the associated risk 
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of the rehabilitation of officials with a Nazi past. The propaganda proved 
impervious to facts. 

After the 1950s, anti-Europeanism and Germanophobia continued to go 
hand in hand. On closer inspection, it was the latter that justified the former. 
Participation in the European Community (EC) actually led to objective eco- 
nomic advantages for all the member states; the critical issue therefore became 
the unequal distribution of those benefits. The structure given in the 1960s to 
intra-Community trade and, in the following decade, the first plans for mon- 
etary coordination would have favoured the establishment of the economic 
predominance of the Federal Republic (FRG) to the detriment of other 
member states in the Community. The fact that the EU was no longer the 
vehicle for the revival of Prussian militarism was only partially consoling: by 
means of economic integration the FRG was once again carving out a hege- 
monic position for itself in Europe. 

It is nonetheless true that this kind of anti-Europeanism (just like its many 
other forms) did not manage to undermine the broad support that the EC 
was receiving. The EC was seen as one of the pillars of the liberal Western 
order capable of guaranteeing not only security and political stability but also 
an unprecedented level of economic prosperity. Significantly, this perception 
survived the uncertainty of the early 1970s, when the monetary upheavals 
caused by the collapse of the Bretton Woods system and the energy crisis 
sparked by the Arab-Israeli conflict of October 1973 led to a severe economic 
recession. For many years after the end of the Trente glorieuses, the European 
Community proved itself capable of protecting and growing the economies of 
its member states. Even assuming that it existed, the ‘economic domination’ of 
the FRG did not impoverish its partners in the Community. For this reason, 
public opinion was never seriously swayed by the idea that the EC implied the 
subordination of its member states to the interests of West Germany. 


Changing perspectives. Eurosceptic Germanophobia 


The early link between anti-Europeanism and Germanophobia and its ability 
to withstand the test of time — a quality considerably independent of the 
obvious successes of European integration — gives an important but never- 
theless overlooked indication of the value of reversing the perspective used to 
look at the two elements of this dyad. Aversion to Germany is for the most 
part considered a key element of Euroscepticism. The events following the 
economic crises of 2008 and 2011 would seem to confirm the validity of this 
viewpoint. The insistence of the EU (and of Germany) on austerity, on tight 
budgetary policies, on fiscal discipline, has been used to propose a narrative 
of Europe as the ‘Fourth (German) Reich’: a sort of Gothic tale — as has been 
claimed — of which ‘the disturbing return of pasts upon presents’ is a funda- 
mental part. It is precisely this use, or rather abuse, of the past (of History) 
that urges the change in perspective mentioned earlier. Euroscepticism should 
not be seen solely as a container of anti-German sentiment; it is, if anything, a 
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vehicle useful for propagating an older and even more deeply rooted attitude. 
Naturally, the second perspective is not alternative but rather complementary 
to the first. 

To analyse Eurosceptic Germanophobia (the order of terms is no acci- 
dent) I have chosen three fields of inquiry: France, Italy and Great Britain. As 
we shall see, in these countries aversion towards Germany is a long-standing 
tradition. This historical legacy has contributed to making the experience 
of those three countries in the EC/EU partially conditioned by the sense of 
otherness with respect to the Federal Republic. In my opinion, this obser- 
vation does not at all permit the conclusion that European integration ‘was 
founded less on the goal of overcoming differences than on cementing them’.* 
But it is nonetheless true that while the ‘Europhile’ attitude could go hand 
in hand with fear of the Federal Republic, Germanophobia has always used 
criticism of European integration to legitimise itself politically and culturally. 

Contemporary political anti-Germanism began with the foundation of the 
German State. In Great Britain, however, the view of Germany fluctuated 
enormously, making it very difficult to see a linear development of antagon- 
istic sentiment from 1871 to 1914.5 But after the unification of the German 
territories, polemic references to Prussian militarism became frequent; 
following the Great War of 1914-1918, they turned into actual prejudices. In 
Britain, denunciation of Prussia made possible a tale of two Germanies: on 
the one hand a state made up of sensible people such as writers, intellectuals, 
musicians and ‘the millions of kindly men and women’; and on the other, ‘the 
brutally aggressive [Prussian] military caste’.° 

In Italy, the unification of Germany provoked conflicting reactions. 
Appreciative and vilifying judgments coexisted in the governing elite and the 
intellectual milieu. Italy’s entry into the First World War inevitably provoked 
a wave of anti-German hatred.’ 

With the Second World War, anti-Germanism jumped to the next level: this 
happened with the drawing of a line of continuity between Prussianism and 
Nazism.? The entire history of Germany, from 1871 on, could be represented 
as a sort of preparation for the rise of Hitler. The Nazi regime was often 
seen as a natural inclination in the Germans, the underlying premise for the 
deployment of their insuppressibly aggressive attitude. A Gallup poll from 
January 1947 revealed that 63% of the French believed that Germany would 
soon return to being a belligerent state, keen to spark another war.’ It was a 
sort of anthropological stigma, but not surprising less than two years after 
the end of the war. 

But recent conflicts, those that from the Deutsche Einigung onwards divided 
the two banks of the Rhine, only tell a part of the story. Recently, French 
fear of the Germans has been traced back to the division of the Carolingian 
empire!’ — a perhaps excessive backdating that turns Germanophobia into a 
kind of ontological fact, and as such extraneous to historical processes. It must 
be said that this theory has been discussed with interest and has received some 
favourable reviews.!! If, however, we abandon the hypothesis of an ancestral 
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conflict, then we can consider the diplomatic crisis of 1840, the Rheinkrise that 
divided France and the German Confederation, to be the origin of modern 
French Germanophobia;” or we could reiterate the importance of the events 
post-1870 in spreading that sentiment,? which should nonetheless be kept dis- 
tinct from the cultural contempt that developed between the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, to which the Germans as individuals and not Germany — 
which at the time was weak and divided — were subject.'* On the other hand, 
the anti-Germanic stereotypes that arose before the birth of the German State 
played an important role: they represented the cultural substratum on which 
contemporary political Germanophobia was based. 

This cultural substratum survived the defeat suffered by Nazi Germany in 
1945. Its main vehicle of transmission became anti-Europeanism. 


Misinterpreting historians 


Eurosceptic Germanophobia was, and still is, conveyed by a variety of players 
(politicians, intellectuals, the media). Before the Brexit referendum of June 
2016, Boris Johnson declared that the EU had concretised the ambitions of 
Adolf Hitler, who (like Napoleon) ‘tried [to unify Europe], and it ends tra- 
gically. The EU is an attempt to do this by different methods'.^ Johnson's 
statement caused a certain degree of scandal. Once again, however, it was 
not representative of anything new, especially not in Great Britain. In 1958, 
commenting on the birth of the Common Market, Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan warned that “Western Europe dominated in fact by Germany and 
used as an instrument for the revival of power through economic means (...) 
is really giving them on a plate what we fought two wars to prevent'.!é Thirty 
years later, in her famous speech at the Collége d'Europe in Bruges, Margaret 
Thatcher recalled the role played by her country in the freedom of the con- 
tinent from Nazism: ‘Had it not been for their willingness to fight and die, 
Europe would have been united long before now — but not in liberty, not in 
justice." 

After the collapse of the Berlin Wall in November 1989, Thatcher launched 
a ‘propaganda campaign against German reunification'.? Obviously, the 
Deutsche Wiedervereinigung was a source of worry for many European 
governments — in particular the French. But while the French president 
Frangois Mitterrand and the other EC leaders (including Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl) became convinced that the economic power of a reunified Germany 
could be contained by accelerating the process of European integration, 
Thatcher regarded that perspective as a chance naively offered to the FRG to 
establish its supremacy. After all, according to her, this objective was written 
into the Germans’ genetic code.” To find confirmation for her thesis, in March 
1990 Thatcher put her foreign policy adviser Charles D. Powell in charge of 
organising a Chequers seminar on Germany. Participating in that meeting were 
academics and historians such as Hugh Trevor-Roper, Timothy Garton Ash, 
Fritz Stern, Gordon Craig, George Urban and Norman Stone. Apparently, 
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they did not do much to corroborate Thatcher’s prejudices about reunified 
Germany. If anything, they suggested that the Prime Minister “be nice to the 
Germans'.? Powell drafted the seminar memorandum. How faithfully this 
document reflected the discussion that took place in Chequers is a controver- 
sial matter.?! It included a list of attributes that would have characterised the 
Germans: 'angst, aggressiveness, assertiveness, bullying, egotism, inferiority 
complex, sentimentality (...) a capacity for excess (...) a tendency to over- 
estimate their own strength and capabilities'.? When Powell's minutes were 
leaked to the press, this — as wrote one of the seminar's participants — obvi- 
ously ‘made the headlines, whether in London, Paris, or Frankfurt? After 
all, that was what Thatcher wanted. For many readers of those headlines, the 
question ‘Could the Germans be trusted?” now had an obvious answer. 

In the end, the ‘Chequers Affair’ can be considered an example of the 
unscrupulousness with which politicians exploit intellectuals and their work 
(in this case, historians and history). 

Naturally, there is no dearth of examples of scholars with a proclivity for 
legitimising the worst anti-German clichés without any encouragement from 
a political authority. According to Luciano Canfora, a distinguished scholar 
of the ancient world, philologist and columnist for the ‘Corriere della sera’ 
(the main Italian newspaper), the current European Union ‘is an enormous 
German fiefdom (...) the unexpected fulfilment of the Führer's dream'.? 
According to the French scholar Emmanuel Todd, the EU is a hierarchical 
system, with the southern countries relegated to the back, and France forced 
to play second fiddle, while Germany occupies the position of central power 
that dominates all the other member States.” 


Manipulating history 


One piece of information that emerges from what has been said thus far is a 
certain repetitiveness of the themes that feed Germanophobic and Eurosceptic 
views. The evoking of the Third Reich as a historical model for describing 
the supposed new Teutonic order is an apparently irresistible refrain for 
critics of the Federal Republic and the EU. This selective narrative isolates 
and turns a particular chapter of Germany's history into a paradigm, so 
that Nazism becomes a telling feature of the ‘German character’, unchanged 
by the post-war experience. The crassness of this argument should not lead 
to hasty conclusions. The manipulation of history to feed Germanophobic 
and Eurosceptic propaganda can take more subtle forms; as we shall see, the 
portrayal of the EU as a ‘German racket designed to take over the whole 
of Europe" may be indirectly fostered by the prevailing interpretation of 
national historical events. 

From what has been said so far, it seems clear that history is the element 
that connects an old sentiment with one more recently formed. This happens 
because, for many of its critics, the European Union is an artificial, ahistor- 
ical construct. It is to history, therefore, that an appeal is made to find the 
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antidotes to that artificiality — which, in the end, would be nothing but a dem- 
onstration of the irreplaceability of the nation state. The triumph over the 
latter through European integration, Eurosceptics maintain, is desired by 
the parti de l'étranger, as it has been called in France (or by the ‘enemies of 
Italy’, nemici dell Italia, as Italian sovereigntists have started to call their pro- 
European countrymen). Parti de l'étranger was a phrase used in December 
1978 by Jacques Chirac in his melodramatic Cochin Appeal to make cutting 
remarks about the supposed 'designs' for European federalisation — proof of 
which he believed was to be found in the imminent direct elections to the 
European Parliament — and to warn that Europe must not be used to erase 
France and take away its individual authority and influence in the world.?* 

In Chirac's appeal there was an implicit callback to Charles de Gaulle's 
appeal to the French on 18 June 1940, to invite them to resist the occupier and 
not cooperate. At the end of 1978, therefore, Chirac was claiming the right to 
protect France from an imaginary external threat, establishing a direct polit- 
ical filiation with the one who had defended the country's liberty and inde- 
pendence in the face of Hitler.” The analogy was highly controversial, but 
had a limited impact: the Cochin Appeal was quickly forgotten. 

Instead, the current anti-German hysteria” that is affecting a broad strata 
of French Euroscepticism is the cause and at the same time the effect of actual 
historical manipulations, designed to unveil the ‘scandalous’ genealogy (which 
would have been deliberately hidden by academic historians?!) of the post-war 
European project. Most recently, one proof of this tendency is the extremely 
controversial book by the French Europhobe Philippe de Villiers,” J'ai tiré 
sur les fils du mensonge et tout est venu.? This book claims to demonstrate 
Jean Monnet's complete subservience to the Americans, Robert Schuman's 
ambiguous position on Vichy France, and Walter Hallstein's Nazi sympathies 
at the time of the Third Reich. These portraits (harshly refuted by a group of 
academic historians in a letter published by Le Monde)* are used to present 
European integration as a conspiracy promoted by (and for the benefit of) 
powers outside France, to establish Berlin's control over Europe. 

In spite of their lofty ambitions, Eurosceptic Germanophobes have made 
history their primary victim. The abuse of the work of historians poisons the 
debate about the European Union. One example of this are some commen- 
taries on an interesting book by Bernard Bruneteau, Les Collabos de l Europe 
nouvelle.” The author reconstructs the complex journey of the French (and 
Belgian) intellectuals who, from the 1930s onwards, supported the priori- 
tisation of European unification, and ended up seeing the German takeover 
of France and the continent as a chance to make this objective a reality. It 
is impossible to summarise here the several, complex reasons that led those 
intellectuals to collaborate with the Germans to construct a Europe unified 
under Nazi rule. There is, however, nothing in the book to suggest that the 
Nazi plans to dominate Europe were a source of inspiration for the process of 
European integration that began in the 1950s. Nonetheless, some could not 
resist the temptation to use Bruneteau's research to propose an inappropriate 
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analogy, namely to claim that the bases of Hitler’s Europe call to mind the 
Single Market that came into effect in 1993 and the single currency ‘to which 
thought was already being given in the (...) 1940s'.?6 

Several chapters of Italian history, interpreted in specious ways, have 
supplied arguments to support the theory that the EU is a *German fiefdom'. 
One example is the process of national unification that took place in 1861. 
Italian federalist historiography — which has a respectable tradition — 
considers the Risorgimento a model for understanding the development of 
European integration. Scholars belonging to this school have identified an 
update of the activity of the moderate party led by the Count of Cavour — 
who pursued Italian unification by way of diplomatic agreements between 
governments — in the inter-governmental approach to European integra- 
tion. Conversely, the federalist movements striving for the foundation of the 
United States of Europe via the mobilisation of citizens would be the heirs 
of the democratic tradition of Giuseppe Mazzini, who conceived of Italian 
unification as a revolutionary process promoted by the people. Paradoxically, 
that historical analogy has more recently served to corroborate the accusation 
of German supremacy in the EU. For example, in France Alain Cotta did 
this in the context of a rather harsh judgment of the European Union and 
the Economic and Monetary Union. On the eve of the French referendum 
on the Maastricht Treaty of 20 September 1992, he wrote that the EU Treaty 
signalled the Germanisation of Europe. It would, he opined, bring with it the 
deindustrialisation of France and the EU, just the way the ‘Piedmontization’ 
(that 1s, the extension of Piedmont's political and administrative system to 
the entire peninsula) that took place in Italy after 1861 led to the deindus- 
trialisation, impoverishment and social disintegration of southern Italy? 
Cotta spoke of the 'financial orthodoxy' adopted by Cavour, of an alliance 
between the latter and the foreign capital, and of the imposition of monetary 
unification.** In this way, he projected a vocabulary into the past that was 
useful for explaining to the contemporary French population that the fate 
awaiting them was similar to that of the inhabitants of Southern Italy: pov- 
erty and backwardness in a Europe shaped by German interests. In that same 
year, the French journalist and historian Max Gallo saw the strict budgetary 
rules added to the EU Treaty at Berlin's request as dealing a decisive blow 
to Southern Italy: ‘The logic of uncontrolled liberalism will cause a collapse 
of the South with everything that implies at a social, cultural, and judicial 
level.” 

Interestingly, this interpretation of post-Maastricht European integra- 
tion was welcomed by Italian Neo-Bourbon historiography. Its pseudo-sci- 
entific objective is the re-evaluation of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies and 
the subsequent condemnation of national unification. According to the Neo- 
Bourbons, the building of the Italian State was a product of Masonic, anti- 
Catholic design and would have led to the exploitation of Northern Italy to the 
detriment of the Mezzogiorno. In this anti-unitarian revisionism, an increas- 
ingly popular and media-driven phenomenon, it was not uncommon to find 
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the main themes of anti-Europeanism, among them none other than the idea 
that the EU is the design of an elite class (naturally a Masonic one), aimed 
at de-Christianising the continent by way of the construction of a ‘common 
space’ whose historical origin lies in the hegemonic will of the Third Reich.” 
In this way, the counter-narrative of national unification intersects with the 
counter-narrative of European integration, seen as a German conspiracy that 
ultimately succeeded. 

However, misguided interpretations or actual manipulations of national 
history — or of parts of it — are not necessarily the only way through which 
Germanophobia and Euroscepticism are merged. The construction of the 
identity of a nation via a selective approach to its past may lead — sometimes 
involuntarily — to the same outcome. Great Britain is a case in point. The his- 
torian Oliver Daddow identified the source of the country’s Euroscepticism 
in the modernist approach prevalent among British historians, which leads to 
an ‘excessively reverential attitude’ towards the recent past. In particular, the 
Second World War — a heroic epic of resistance to and eventual victory over 
Nazism, as media and popular culture constantly remind the British public — 
is presented as the defining experience for the consolidation of the national 
conscience. Inherent in this narration is the transmission of the image of 
Great Britain as a great global power, linked to the United States by a ‘spe- 
cial relationship’. Europe, however, remains the hostile ‘other’. Obviously, this 
‘other’ was often embodied by Germany, seen — both by political circles and 
by Eurosceptic public opinion — as a rival to be confronted rather than as a 
partner with whom to build a common European project.*! 


Conclusion 


At the beginning of the 1950s, the first iteration of the European Community 
was disliked by those who feared the military and economic rebirth of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. Current Euroscepticism often employs the 
argument of an irrepressible German inclination to domination. The element 
of continuity of Eurosceptic Germanophobia is represented by the idea that 
European integration is the product of a plan aimed at stabilising German 
supremacy on the Old Continent. What Hitler had not succeeded in doing 
would be made possible by the founding fathers of the Community and their 
descendants. This misguided interpretation cannot do without history — or 
more precisely without a distorted use of it, a manipulation of the work of 
historians, and a selective approach to the past. Through these practices, the 
Nazi experience is de-historicised and turned into a kind of anthropological 
fact about the German population. This paves the way to anti-Germanic and 
Eurosceptic propaganda that has a specific goal and an unintended conse- 
quence. The condemnation of *German Europe' would reveal the naivety (or 
the dishonesty) of those who gave up national sovereignty in the name of a 
common European interest: in truth, the EU would only be serving German 
interests. But paradoxically (and here is the unintended consequence) the 
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stereotypes, simplifications, and actual falsehoods that feed Eurosceptic 
Germanophobia risk delegitimising — or make less credible — even serious, jus- 
tified criticisms of the European Union and of the crucial role that Germany 
plays in EU institutions. 
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2 Right-wing populism, Euroscepticism, 
and neo-traditionalism in Central and 
Eastern Europe 


Zdzisław Mach 


Introduction 


In recent years, the rapid development of nationalist movements in Central 
and Eastern Europe and the electoral successes of right-wing populist parties, 
especially in Hungary and Poland, have provoked not only concern among 
liberal-minded citizens but also questions regarding the reasons for the rise 
of populism and the factors responsible for it. Populism, and its right-wing 
variant, is certainly not unique to the Central and Eastern European region, 
as it 1s increasingly present in other parts of Europe, in America and else- 
where, but a closer look at its development in post-communist Europe may 
throw some light not only on the peculiarities of this region but may also help 
to better understand how populism functions in general. 

There is a great deal of theoretical discussion on populism, and it is 
beyond the scope of this chapter to even provide an overview or summarise 
it.! Here I will concentrate on right-wing populism, as it is widely present 
in post-communist Europe and very significantly informs the recent political 
developments there. It is also closely linked to the concept of nation and to 
the political application of tradition, which, I will argue, is at the heart of the 
Central/Eastern European version of Euroscepticism.? 


The construction of populism and ethnic nationalism in Central and 
Eastern Europe 


As it is generally shared in conceptual discussions on populism, its main fea- 
ture is an opposition between ‘the people’ and ‘elites’, often expressed as ‘we’ 
and ‘they’. In the right-wing version of populism, ‘the people’ equals ‘the 
nation'? So the key question here concerns the meaning given to this par- 
ticular concept, which has different significance in different historical and 
social traditions. The region of Central and Eastern Europe, largely because 
of its history, tends to understand the nation as a cultural, ethnic community, 
rather than a political, civic one. One of the main reasons for that is the modern 
history of the region, which used to be divided into multi-ethnic empires. 
Russia, Germany/Prussia and Austria (later Austro-Hungary), covered large 
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territories inhabited by many ethnic communities, some of them having their 
own past of statehood and sovereignty, others developing a kind of ethnic 
nationalism in the process of modernisation, demanding sovereignty, inde- 
pendence and the right to become nations in the political, not only cultural 
sense. Ethnic nationalism constructs a cultural community separated by sym- 
bolic boundaries from others, those who do not belong to the nation even if 
they may happen to be citizens of the same state and inhabitants of the same 
town or village. An ethnic nation is ideologically constructed and presented as 
a ‘natural’ community, rooted in its territory, language, mythologised history, 
religion and tradition.^ National identity is then seen not as a matter of indi- 
vidual choice, but as a natural, obliging identification which people inherit 
and which is imposed on them by tradition, as a form of social belonging and 
as a moral duty. 

If ‘the people’ equals ‘our nation’, then who is the elite? In general, elites 
are corrupted in the populist view of the world, alienated from the people 
by their own sense of superiority. They are those who hold power in all its 
dimensions, and who exploit the people. Elites are also presented as mor- 
ally evil, decadent, alienated from the tradition of the people. This leads to a 
Manichean, dualistic model of the world, divided into good and evil, moral 
and corrupted, the exploited and the exploiters. 

In the populist discourse, identifying ‘the people’ with the ethnic nation 
means that all those who do not belong to ‘us’ are stigmatised as enemies of 
‘the people’. Such a construction opens the door for all sorts of exclusion. 
But it also means that ‘the elite’ are those who do not belong to the nation. 
This principle works in two ways: those who are excluded from the nation 
are declared to belong to the corrupt elite. Also, if someone is classified as a 
member of the elite, by the same token they are excluded from the national 
community, at least in the sense that they do not ‘truly’ belong to the nation; 
in reality they represent foreign interests and objectively act for the benefit of 
the national ‘others’. As it is usually the case in such ideological, mythologised 
constructions, it does not really matter if the people in question can be convin- 
cingly included in this or that category by any ‘objective’ criteria of belonging 
to the nation or the elite. What matters is to which side they are classified by 
the populist constructors of reality. 

In the countries of post-communist Central and Eastern Europe, which 
have been struggling for generations to gain national independence and polit- 
ical sovereignty, and whose national identities were constructed in opposition 
to the dominant nations identified with empires and other ethnic communities, 
such an exclusive, culture-based, ethnic model of nation appeals very strongly. 
Cultural, ethnic others, representing foreign values, may be presented as dan- 
gerous to the traditional moral and social order, as enemies of the nation. 
This applies not only to other nations, especially those which are seen as his- 
torical enemies, but also to all kinds of minority groups, ethnic, religious or 
sexual — everyone who is accused of trying to disturb the traditional national 
values or even to create an alternative to them. In recent years, such images 
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were created for Muslim refugees or LGBT groups. In the right-wing populist 
discourse, ‘the people’ are identified with the national community of cultural 
tradition and traditional values, and in general are seen as a community of 
people who think alike. Such a nation is a moral community, one which is 
endangered in its integrity by corrupt elites which betray the national values 
and speak and act on behalf of (and in the interests of) the globalised, cosmo- 
politan liberals who wish to destroy traditional nations in order to dominate, 
oppress and exploit them. 

Cosmopolitan individuals and minority groups are not the only candidates 
for the status of elites in the populist discourse. This role may also be played 
by international, supranational institutions and organisations, such as the 
World Bank or International Monetary Fund. For the populists of the region 
of Central and Eastern Europe, the role of the elite is often given to the 
European Union, which is presented as liberal, cosmopolitan, trying to des- 
troy national traditions and national sovereignty in order to create a liberal, 
secular Europe, deprived of values, especially collectivistic ones, such as the 
church and family, which nationalists/populists consider to be sacred. 


The crises of the EU and the rise of populist Euroscepticism 


In recent years, the EU has suffered from a series of crises which have 
strengthened populist movements in European societies. The financial crisis 
undermined trust in the EU as a stable, strong basis for the economic pros- 
perity of the whole Community. For the new member states of Central and 
Eastern Europe, even though they were not particularly strongly affected by 
the crisis, it caused serious damage to their, perhaps somehow naive, image 
of the EU as a secure haven to which they had aspired for so many years. 
This decrease of trust encouraged populist movements to argue that the only 
secure frame which might guarantee economic development and prosperity 
would be the nation state under a strong national government. 

The second crisis, that of predominantly North African refugees, turned 
out to be much more significant. The prospect of receiving large number of 
cultural ‘others’, stigmatised by a negative stereotype of Muslims as enemies 
of Christianity and the family, who are said to resist assimilation and who 
are dangerous potential terrorists, generated very strong resistance not only 
on the side of populist political powers in Central and Eastern Europe, but 
also among large segments of their populations, especially those who strongly 
identified with ethnic nationalism. To make things worse, from the point of 
view of nationalists/populists, the plan to relocate refugees to all EU member 
states came from the liberal, cosmopolitan elites of Brussels. For many people 
of Central and Eastern Europe, unused to the ideas and practices of multi- 
culturalism and already suspicious of the intentions of EU elites regarding 
the traditional national cultures of their region, this was a strong factor in 
strengthening their support of populists. In the Polish case, the refugee crisis 
and the panic generated among many Poles by the populist ruling party prior 
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to the parliamentary elections was a decisive factor in their victory. The popu- 
list ruling party in Poland stigmatised refugees as culturally alien, dangerous 
terrorists who were intent on destroying Christian civilisation. The state 
propaganda also dehumanised the refugees by presenting them as lacking 
such basic features of civilised people as the determination and courage to 
defend their families in Syria, and carrying and spreading infectious diseases 
and parasites.° 


EU elites as the populist ‘others’ 


European elites are particularly dangerous from the point of view of nation- 
alist populists, as they create alternatives to traditional national values by 
proposing a cosmopolitan way of life which may seem attractive to many 
members of society who wish to reach higher levels of consumption and are 
tempted by the allegedly higher status of ‘civilised Europeans’. For ethnic 
nationalists, any attempt to build a supranational identity, including a 
European one, is not acceptable, and is perceived as a threat to the national 
identity which is believed to be the natural and ultimate good, eternal and 
sacred. European elites are accused of trying to create and offer a European 
identity, and to weaken or even destroy the national identities of the soci- 
eties of the EU. This European identity is criticised by ethnic nationalists 
for many reasons, also on the basis that there is no such thing as one 
European nation, especially if the ethnic understanding of the nation is 
applied. A cosmopolitan, multicultural, open concept of European identity 
is unacceptable for those who share the view that the only ‘natural’ com- 
munity is based on a single cultural tradition in which commonly shared 
values are rooted. In addition to this, the European elites are presented in 
the nationalist/populist discourse as promotors of values which are incom- 
patible with the cultural tradition of ‘the people’, often immoral and in 
conflict with the religious view of the world. Here, the most prominent argu- 
ment points at three elements of the liberal system of values: multicultur- 
alism, especially openness to Muslim immigrants, the reproductive rights of 
women, including the right to abortion, and gender equality in general. All 
three elements are seen as dangerous to the cultural tradition, religion and 
the ‘natural’ order of the world. 

The idea of the nation and the nation state as the natural form of social 
organisation, a community of people who are united by their cultural trad- 
ition and who think alike, essentially precludes the acceptance of any alter- 
native collective identity on the same or higher level. Ethnic nationalists do 
not approve of any attempt to build a civic nation, on the basis of citizenship 
and individual choice, any concept of a multi-ethnic or multicultural nation. 
But they also reject any idea of supranational organisation if it is to become 
more than an association of sovereign, independent nation states. In such a 
view, the EU should not become anything more than the Common Market, a 
free trade zone and a platform of economic cooperation. The EU is seen by 
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ethnic nationalists as a frame within which nation states fight for power and 
gains, and any suggestion that there is or there should exist anything like a 
real European community, governed by the principles of solidarity and cre- 
ating its own collective identity, is seen as an empty ideology, indeed nothing 
more than a facade behind which real egoistic national interests are hidden. 
Also, the EU elites are presented as a group of cynical bureaucrats who use 
their position to maintain power and secure privileges. The image here is quite 
simple and constitutes a perfect example of a populist perspective: there are 
the European peoples, European nations which have their cultural identities, 
their traditions and their interests, and there is the EU elite, which tries to 
impose a new form of collective identity on them and a lot of economic and 
legal restrictions in order to rule for their own gains. 


The EU as a ‘cash machine’ 


In the region of post-communist Central and Eastern Europe, among the new 
members of the EU there is another element determining the perception of 
the EU which should be taken into account. The EU is primarily seen as a 
platform for the redistribution of resources and an opportunity for the new 
members to overcome the legacy of communism and to close the gap between 
them and the West of Europe. This legacy, and this gap, is seen differently by 
different groups of Central and Eastern European societies. There are those 
for whom accession to the EU was seen as a chance to modernise, not only 
in the economic sense but also to build a modern, liberal democratic society, 
to overcome the post-communist mentality, to create an open, multicultural 
civil society, one which was more individualistic, free and liberal. EU mem- 
bership was a chance to accomplish all this, to install mechanisms of change, 
democratic and market institutions, to change the law and to educate the soci- 
eties for liberal democracy and the rule of law. But for populists/nationalists, 
the image of the EU is very different. The Union is seen as a hub of liberal, 
leftist ideas and values, which are in direct opposition to those promoted by 
them: national unity, collectivism, national tradition, especially in such sensi- 
tive areas as family and sexual morality, as well as traditionalistic religiosity. 
Moreover, the EU is seen as a supranational organisation which claims to 
have the right to interfere in the internal affairs of sovereign member states. 
In those countries of Central and Eastern Europe where populist nationalists 
are in power (Poland and Hungary), the governments are openly Eurosceptic 
and engage in serious conflicts with EU institutions, mainly over core EU 
values, such as human rights, free media and the rule of law. At the same 
time, their societies tend to support their country's membership of the EU 
and Poland has one of the highest levels of support amongst its populace in 
the whole Union.’ How can this paradox be explained? What is the reason for 
having a Eurosceptic government of a Euro-enthusiastic society? 

The explanation is to be found in the nature of this popular Euro-enthu- 
siasm. It is mainly based on the image of the EU as a generous donor, 
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disseminating European funds among poorer members and helping them to 
close the economic gap between them and the more developed countries. The 
EU is accepted, liked and supported because it gives money. But in spite of 
this it is still seen as an external entity, a useful ‘other’, whom the people of 
Central and Eastern Europe wish to have as a financial ‘sponsor’, but with 
whom they do not share a common identity or sense of belonging. The dom- 
inant discourse in the media presents the EU as a frame within which money 
is distributed for the benefit of more deserving countries and regions. But the 
EU remains being presented as ‘external’ and a foreign body. Moreover, this 
European money, however useful, is not seen as a common European invest- 
ment in a common future. Instead it is presented as a just redistribution from 
the rich to the poor, as a realisation of justice, and as rightful compensation 
for the decades of isolation and communist domination, which is blamed for 
the economic underdevelopment of the Central and Eastern European region. 
Following this logic, it is only just that the rich now share with the poor. But 
what does not come with this expectation is any sense of common identity, of 
a community of values to which the former communist Europe now belongs. 
The regions of Central and Eastern Europe happily receive the money but 
object to any conditions being specified by the European Commission. There 
must be no strings attached to the donation. The poor region deserves the 
money but does not accept any conditions as to how the money is to be used. 
Any such suggestions are seen as an unjustified intrusion in the sovereignty of 
the recipients. Such an attitude reveals the lack of any sense of belonging to 
the EU as a community of values; the Union is just seen, as it is often said by 
critics of such an approach, as a cash machine. Not surprisingly, nationalists/ 
populists of Central and Eastern Europe, when they speak about the future 
of Europe, prefer it to be reduced to nothing more than the Common Market. 
Any attempt to link the redistribution of funds within the EU to any form of 
solidarity other than financial (for example, the relocation of migrants) or the 
fulfilment of the principles of the rule of law 1s rejected as an attack on the 
sovereign rights of member states. European identity is totally absent from 
this perspective; the only identity that matters is the national one, linked to 
the ethnic model of nation. 


EU values and Euroscepticism 


When it comes to values, the gap between the populists/ethnic nationalists 
of Central and Eastern Europe and the EU institutions and their declared 
axiology is tremendous. In the eyes of the populists, the EU represents every- 
thing they reject and despise: secularism, modern values with their roots in the 
Enlightenment (individual freedom and equality of people), gender equality, 
the rights of minorities. The EU openly chose and stated in treaties individu- 
alistic values as its axiological foundation, while ethnic nationalists call for 
the inclusion of collectivistic values such as the church, the family and the 
nation in the EU documents, such as the Charter of Fundamental Rights and 
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the Treaty of Lisbon. In effect, populists/nationalists position themselves in 
a sharp cultural and ideological contrast with the EU. This is the core of the 
process of ‘othering’ the EU, presenting it as an external, alien entity which 
may be pragmatically useful, but which is culturally foreign. 


‘The heart of Europe is here’ 


The negative view of the EU from the point of view of Eurosceptic populists/ 
nationalists does not mean that Europe as such is presented in its historical 
representation in an equally negative way. Populist leaders of Central and 
Eastern Europe eagerly identify with what they consider to be ‘true’ European 
values. The core of them is Christianity, but in the larger, broader sense also 
the cultural traditions of European nations, presented selectively to suit 
the current rhetorical needs of the populist ideological leaders. In Poland 
and Hungary this strategy takes the form of an image of the Central and 
Eastern European region as the place where true European values are still 
cherished and preserved, in contrast to the EU where they have been forgotten 
and eliminated by the leftist liberal leadership of the Union. The attempts 
to create a permanent coalition of Visegrad countries within the EU is not 
only a political strategy to build a stronger position to successfully fight for 
national interests, but it is also an identity construction of defenders of ‘true’ 
European values and traditions against those who betrayed them and who 
currently constitute the EU elite. 


Ontological security, populism and tradition 


How can one explain this illiberal turn and the rise of populism in the region 
of Central /Eastern Europe, which so obviously benefitted economically 
from the post-1989 transformation and its subsequent accession to the EU? 
Among the answers, one may point to the issue of security, in its broad, onto- 
logical sense. It is important to remember that although the region certainly 
developed economically during the 30 years of transformation, and success- 
fully implemented the principles and mechanisms of liberal democracy and a 
market economy, not everybody in these societies benefitted equally from the 
post-communist changes. There has been a lot of accumulated bitterness and 
frustration, often in spite of objective economic indicators showing progress 
and growing levels of affluence. In the subjective view of many citizens their 
situation has not been significantly improved, especially in relative terms, in 
comparison to others who have been more successful. 

Openness, which was so often mentioned as one of the most precious 
achievements of the 1989 changes in post-communist Europe, also proved to 
be ambiguous in its cultural consequences. For many educated people it was a 
value they had been longing for, while there were also others who experienced 
a kind of culture shock and perhaps they even constituted the majority. They 
were exposed to new ideas, to a pluralism of values and ways of life. Their 
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experience before 1989 had been that of the homogeneity of a communist- 
dominated society, with a single, state-controlled message from the censored 
public media and education, a very poor choice of consumer goods, and very 
little pluralism in the public sphere and public space. The everyday experience 
of the overwhelming majority of citizens was that of the cultural, symbolic 
and ideological monopoly of one programme, or (as in the Polish case with 
the powerful Catholic church in opposition to the regime), a kind of dualism 
of two dominating voices. But the experience of a pluralism of choices, which 
would require individual free decisions and responsibility for them, was not 
given to most people in the region. With the 1989 changes, new ideas came 
through the open door to society, and pluralism also brought a need to choose 
and to take one’s life in one’s hands with all the responsibility which freedom 
also created. 

Ontological security is a psychological but also a social condition which 
may be caused by a rapid and radical change, such as migration, political 
transformation or changes in the economic environment, all of which dis- 
turb the stability of the (natural, social and cultural) environment and deprive 
people of their sense of being part of a stable, meaningful world. This is a 
traumatic experience which causes frustration, fear and anxiety, and may lead 
to violence. To reduce these negative experiences, people tend to search for a 
chance to recreate the sense of security and stability.? They may do so individu- 
ally or collectively, through their own autonomy and independence, forward- 
looking activity and entrepreneurial actions, but they may also escape behind 
secure boundaries of tradition, which give them simple and definite answers 
to all questions. There may be many reasons why some people find it difficult 
to restore the sense of ontological, mental security through their own actions 
or in partnership with others. Much seems to depend here on subjective self- 
perception as well as ‘objective’ external conditions. Old age, unemployment, 
low education inadequate to the shifting requirements of the labour market, 
a dogmatic approach to the world which may be linked to traditional religi- 
osity — these and other factors seem likely to produce a passive reaction to the 
loss of security, an inability to cope with it individually and constructively, to 
take the future into one’s own hands and to assume responsibility. Escape 
to tradition may be a solution. In such a situation, people may also choose 
to follow a strong leader, one who guarantees security and releases them from 
the need to make difficult decisions. Authoritarian and populist political 
parties take advantage of this and supply a political offer to such a demand. 

A return to tradition may be a solution for those unable to cope with the 
sense of insecurity. Freedom may be a burden, especially since it is connected 
to responsibility. People who for various reasons do not feel fit to respond 
individually to the challenge of change, look for a remedy in the form of 
collective identity based on tradition. Tradition appears in this process as an 
escape from freedom of choice and responsibility as a source of values and 
norms, often legitimised by religion, it defines ‘us’ as a community, answers 
questions regarding our collective identity, and provides a sense of belonging 
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to the world where everything and everybody have their place — it may also 
help to identify ‘the others’, who represent a dangerous alternative to the 
traditional system — for example elites, immigrants or liberals. 

Tradition has become an important subject of sociological research, not 
only of premodern societies but also in the context of reflections on the sig- 
nificance of heritage and the importance of the past for present developments. 
Jerzy Szacki and Edward Shils!° have devoted comprehensive studies to the 
concept of tradition as the presence of the past in contemporary society. It 
became clear that tradition is a very useful and powerful instrument which 
may be used in attempts to construct political and ideological images and to 
become an essential part of collective identity. The very influential book on 
the invention of tradition edited by Hobsbawm and Ranger" shows some 
examples of such manipulation. 

Traditionalism is a kind of policy aiming at a return to tradition in order 
to find the roots of culture, to get rid of unwanted elements of a way of life 
which were borrowed from or imposed by modern society. This movement 
is well known in the post-colonial world, where efforts are made to replace 
imposed, Western values and ways with the society’s own, traditional ones, 
suppressed and forgotten, but now revived.’ In Europe, similar processes are 
taking place, with tradition becoming a point of reference in search of the 
authenticity of culture, while the political agenda behind it is to emphasise the 
contrast between the original, authentic culture of ‘the people’ and artificial 
Westernisation imposed by those who had power to do so. 

For clarity of concepts, it may be advisable to make a distinction here 
between traditionalism, which means choosing traditional culture and values 
rather than their modern alternatives represented by globalisation and 
Western-oriented modernisation, and neo-traditionalism, which refers to a 
conscious, often politicised, return to tradition and the rejection of modern 
cultural patterns and values already widely present in the society. In this con- 
text, neo-traditionalism appears in the post-communist region of Europe as 
a strategy to escape from the unknown, alien and dangerous new values and 
ways of life which come from the EU to Central and Eastern Europe. To 
protect themselves from this danger, the populists/nationalists/traditionalists 
suggest that these societies should recreate their own tradition and with it the 
people’s healthy and moral way of life and ontological security. 

Neo-traditionalism appears here as a kind of collective identity — an image 
of meaningful actions which refer to tradition as a source of stable and legit- 
imate values which explain the world in simple terms, describing problems in 
simple categories connected with value judgements, and restore the feeling 
of belonging to a stable and secure community. Neo-traditionalism is also 
a political strategy against those who propose deeper integration with the 
Western world, and in particular with the EU, in the name of modernisa- 
tion. Traditional values and ways of life are thus presented as a healthy alter- 
native to liberal individualism, which restores security and dignity based on 
tradition and builds a more authentic collective identity rooted in tradition, 
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ethnicity and sound moral principles. As such, neo-traditionalism may be 
a strategy chosen by populists who propose the strengthening of a healthy, 
culture-based nation and moving away from the decadent, liberal West, which 
has been chosen by the corrupt cosmopolitan elites. 
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3 The nationalism of the New Right 
in the Federal Republic of Germany 


Marek Maciejewski 


Introduction 


The far right has played an important role in the shaping of nationalist ten- 
dencies in some of the political environments of the Federal Republic of 
Germany (FRG). The authors of academic papers on this topic also use other 
names for this political phenomenon, chiefly the concepts of the extreme right 
and the radical right.! 

At this point, it should be noted that the aforementioned terms do not always 
accurately describe the political character of the groupings that are so named 
as they are sometimes closer to values that are considered to be more left than 
right wing. Perhaps a more accurate description of the representatives of the 
far right would be as ‘left-wing people from the right-wing’, according to the 
terminology suggested by the German researcher Ernst-Otton Schüddekopf 
in 1960.? My doubts regarding the validity of using those terms seem to be 
confirmed by the political concepts of one of the main far-right trends in the 
FRG, namely the New Right (Neue Rechte). The ideology, organisation and 
work of this far-right faction 1s discussed in this chapter. In this introduction, 
one should also state that the New Right (NR) is different from the ‘old’, con- 
servative and even liberal right represented in the FRG, at least partially, by 
the CDU, CSU and FDP, due to its nationalism, anti-democratism, as well as 
populism and elements of a left-wing world view. One of the most important 
distinctive features of this far-right trend — using the name NR with some 
reservations — is undoubtedly nationalism, usually connected with the adjec- 
tive ‘new’, since it is different at some points from the pre-1945 German 
nationalism.? The new nationalism of the New Right is not as dangerous, 
primitive and aggressive as the nationalism of the Weimar Republic, and the 
Third Reich in particular, which does not mean that 1t poses no danger to 
the constitutional order of the FRG, and even for other European countries, 
including Poland. 
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The genesis of the phenomenon 


In terms of the origins of the NR, it began to shape itself shortly after the 
Second World War, and was a significant and influential political movement 
at the end of the 1960s and in the 1970s. It was connected, among others, 
with the effects of the revolt of young people in the West and the crisis of 
capitalism at that time, which turned out to be also inspiring, or even more 
inspiring, for the development of the New Left. At the end of that century, 
and at the beginning of the 21st, the NR experienced a structural and intel- 
lectual crisis after its time of flourishing. The NR has been shaped mostly in 
the RFG and France, but it has also developed - to a lesser extent — in the UK 
and the USA, and for several years it has manifested some political activity 
in Russia, where, nota bene, the theory of the former ‘crown jurist’ of the 
Third Reich, Carl Schmitt, has experienced something of a renaissance. In 
all those countries, but mostly in Germany and France, the New Right bases 
its concepts and activity primarily on the pre-war nationalist and anti-demo- 
cratic doctrine of ‘conservative revolution’ (Konservative Revolution) in the 
Weimar Republic, adapted to its current propaganda goals. After the Second 
World War, the NR also brought its own political and social concepts to the 
extreme right ideology, which were more appropriate to contemporary times. 
However, according to the FRG scientist, Hans Gerd-Jaschke, the concepts of 
the German NR are not original, since they are mostly based on the ideas of 
the French new right representatives (A. de Benoist et al.).4 However, it does 
not seem that the influence is only one-sided in this matter. 

In Germany, reunited since 1990, the NR is one of the four elem- 
ents of right-wing extremism — beside its national-democratic direction 
(Nationaldemokratische Partei Deutschlands — NPD), national-liberal 
parties (Deutsche Volksunion mostly, but also die Republikaner) and neo- 
Nazi groups (which are small and ephemeral — recently, mostly the so-called 
Kameradschaften). The NR dominates the remaining far-right trends in the 
FRG with its political programme, although not always with the originality 
of its views, giving ready ideological solutions to the related groups that 
they eagerly use in their propaganda. However, it is usually weaker when it 
comes to organisation, since it mostly takes the form of associations, discus- 
sion clubs or individual publishing houses rather than actual political groups, 
let alone political parties. Just like pre-war revolutionary conservatism, the 
NR is above all an intellectual trend. Its origins in Germany can be traced 
back to the polarisation of the positions of the right-wing forces in Germany 
at the turn of the 1940s and 1950s regarding the assessment of Nazism in 
the history of the country? It was then that the division into supporters of 
the ‘old’ nationalism, i.e. the former right wing which drew on the legacy of 
National Socialism and looked for its inspiration in the model between the 
NSDAP and the right-wing nationalist Volkspartei Deutschnationale at the 
end of the Weimar Republic, and the advocates of a ‘new’ nationalism, free 
of this historical burden, took place. Although the NR tried to cut itself off 
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from the Nazi past, it did not fiercely condemn everything Nazi, seeing some 
positive aspects in it such as the elimination of unemployment, the devel- 
opment of industry, the state’s care for social issues, etc. According to Uwe 
Backes and Eckhard Jasse, this new nationalism — as a distinguishing fea- 
ture of the earlier revolutionary conservatism — became the origin of the NR 
movement. This nationalism began after the Second World War, in 1949, 
when Anton Hausleiter founded the Deutsche Gemeinschaft (DG), whose 
goal was to transform Germany into a ‘neutral central block between East 
and West’.° DG developed the concept of a ‘third way’, which meant a call for 
Germany to oppose the hegemony of two superpowers in Europe: the USA 
and the USSR. 

In order to consolidate the new right, in 1965, Hausleiter established 
an organisation called Aktionsgemeinschaft Unabhàngiger Deutscher 
with around 2,500 members. In the early 1970s, it was transformed into a 
‘life protection party’, referring to another element of the NR worldview, 
namely its attachment to the principles of ecology that were formed at that 
time. The assumptions of this organisation were based on the anti-civilisa- 
tion, catastrophic worldview of the philosopher Oswald Spengler, who was 
counted among the pre-war revolutionary conservatives. Among the groups 
that formed the foundations of the NR in Germany it is still necessary to 
mention the Deutsch-Soziale Union (DSU) founded in 1956 by the former 
opponent of Adolf Hitler, Otto Strasser, as a ‘synthesis of freedom and 
justice." 

Like other right-wing organisations, this group turned out to be ephem- 
eral, and in 1962 it transformed itself into the Unabhangige Arbeiter-Partei 
(UAP), which, without much social resonance, proclaimed the concept of a 
solidarity-based German national community (Volksgemeinschaft). It was 
no stranger to the reformist views of the 19th century socialist Ferdinand 
Lassalle. The DSU and the UAP constituted the link preceding the shaping 
process of the proper NR in Germany. 

On the way to the formation of this right-wing extremism, other 
organisations appeared in the 1950s. One of them was Bund Nationaler 
Studenten (1956), which ran a both anti-communist and anti-capitalist 
magazine Nation Europa addressed to young readers, who were no longer 
entangled in the Nazi past of their nation. In the magazine, young neo- 
right representatives (including Peter Dehoust, Martin Mussgnug and Peter 
Stóckicht) popularised the nationalist views of the ‘father’ of the European 
NR, Julius Evola, the French extreme right-wing theorist Maurice Bardéche 
or the leader of British fascists, Oswald Mosley,? among others. 

The talented columnist Henning Eichberg started to cooperate with the 
magazine; unlike others on the neo-right, he was generally sceptical about 
the usefulness of the ideology of pre-war revolutionary conservatism in the 
shaping of the NR. At the beginning of the 1960s, the FRG intensified its 
efforts to broaden its organisational and journalistic neo-right activity. It 
is worth noting that even before the youth protests of 1968, the following 
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magazines were created: Missus by Hans-Michael Fiedler, ‘Fragmente’ by 
Gert Waldmann and Junges Forum by Johann Penz. Their aim was to oppose 
the old right wing - CDU and CSU - as well as the critique of parliamentary 
democracy in the FRG through ‘spiritual regeneration combined with moral 
renewal of our nation and homeland shamefully split in two by the American- 
Soviet conspiracy’. Like many other political forces in West Germany, the NR 
never came to terms with the consequences of the military defeat of the Reich 
in 1945. This is also exemplified by the 1964 programme appeal of the far- 
right organisation Initiative der Jugend, whose main slogan was: ‘German neu- 
trality — unity and freedom for the nation’. The criticism of the Yalta-Potsdam 
order expressed in these words was used by right-wing extremists in the early 
1970s in their ‘resistance action’ (Aktion Widerstand) against the agreements 
aiming at normalising the FRG relations with its eastern neighbours. The 
action of resistance against these treaties, however, was not directed against 
the Polish or Czech nations, but against the ‘imperialism of the USA and the 
USSR’.’ According to Penz, both of these countries were ‘the perpetrators 
of a great tragedy of all Europe’ after the Second World War, and not just 
‘the humiliation of German dignity and national pride’ (1972). At the turn 
of the 1960s and 1970s, some NR groups (including Aussenparlamentische 
Mitarbeit and Volkssozialistische Bewegung Deutschlands) even called for 
the solidarity and cooperation of all oppressed European nations. 


Developments from the end of the 1960s 


The breakthrough moment in the formation of the NR in Germany was the 
aforementioned student revolt of 1968, which coincided with the social-lib- 
eral coalition coming to power. The increase of political activity of the so- 
called new nationalists competing for political influence with the New Left, 
inspired, among others, by Herbert Marcuse, was manifested by the spon- 
taneous establishment of ‘base groups’ (Basisgruppen) at universities with 
15-20 members each (including Republikanischer Studentenbund in Bochum 
and the Symenenko Club in Munich). An important event in the develop- 
ment of the NR was also constituted by the political arguments in the lead- 
ership of the NPD after the Bundestag elections of 1969. As a result of those 
disputes, the party collapsed in 1972 and Siegfried Póhlmann founded the 
organisation called Aktion Neue Rechte (ANR) with around 450 members. ° 
Its programme, referring to the ‘nationalism is progress’ slogan that was then 
popular in radical right-wing circles, can be described as national-revolu- 
tionary, and therefore in fact closer to the left than to the right. ANR was 
in favour of a ‘German revolution’, ‘solidarity of the national community’ 
and ‘democracy of freedom’. Like many other NR groups, this organisation 
turned out to be ephemeral. In 1974, in Wurzburg, the Nationalrevolutionáre 
Aufbauorganisation (NRAO) emerged and it was later joined by another 
small group named Sache des Volkes. A pre-war revolutionary conservative, 
Ernst Niekisch, known for promoting the idea of the German-Soviet alliance, 
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became their ideological patron. However, some of the NRAO activists did not 
mind proclaiming slogans postulating a completely different alliance, namely 
the cooperation of European national-revolutionary forces with communist 
China, aimed at ending the world hegemony of the USSR and the USA. 
Thomas Schulze and Udo Reinhardt, the editors of the neo-right Freiheit 
magazine, often spoke out against this hegemony in the 1970s and 1980s. It 
is worth mentioning that the national revolutionary circles of the NR liked 
and appreciated the establishment and activity of the NSZZ ‘Solidarność’ 
(Solidarity). In connection with the 1980 and the subsequent banning of the 
independent labour movement in communist Poland, the slogan “Better to die 
standing than to live on one's knees' appeared in the publications of this NR 
trend in FRG. 

Regarding the further development of the NR with a national revolu- 
tionary ideology, the establishment of the Solidaristische Volksbewegung 
in Hamburg in 1974, which a few years later became the Bund Deutscher 
Solidaristen, should also be mentioned. From the beginning of the 1980s, the 
quarterly Aufbruch began to be considered the leading voice of this part of 
the neo-right. Its anti-liberal, ecological, populist and political profile was 
supposed to attract the supporters of the so-called third way of German devel- 
opment to the NR. The third way was based on two main assumptions: new 
nationalism and socialism with nationalist elements.!! Although those on the 
national-revolutionary neo-right criticised the Soviet Union, the editors of 
Aufbruch did so only in moderation (also with regard to the Soviet Union's 
policy towards Polish affairs after the creation of the NSZZ ‘Solidarnos¢’), 
speaking more negatively about the USA. Undoubtedly, this branch of the 
NR was characterised more by anti-capitalism than anti-communism. Also, 
in the 21st century, the national-revolutionary representatives of the extreme 
right in Germany — although the Soviet Union no longer exists — still use the 
political rhetoric from decades ago. In recent years, they have even gained 
some popularity because of the anti-Americanism spreading in Germany, 
especially in connection with the US war against Saddam Hussein's regime 
in Iraq in 2003 and the subsequent international armed conflicts in the world 
(Afghanistan, Syria and others). 

However, another neo-right magazine published since 1970 by Caspar 
Schrenck-Notzing and Armin Mohler in Munich, Criticón, cannot be 
described as clearly anti-capitalist. It became a theoretical guiding light, 
especially for members who were less radical the national revolutionaries of 
the NR in terms of social issues and whose goal was to give up populist 
slogans and build an elite model of power and society, among others. From 
the outset, Criticón also proclaimed the idea of bringing the West German 
neo-right closer to its French counterpart, Nouvelle Droite.? Other West 
German neo-right activists, including the Nationalistische Front founded in 
1985 under the leadership of Meinolf Schónborn, also cooperated with the 
French NR and similar political forces in other countries (including Belgium 
and Spain). After the organisation was banned in 1992, it was transformed 
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into the Sozialrevolutionàre Arbeiterpartei, continuing some elements of 
the 1979-created Freiheitliche Deutsche Arbeiterpartei (FAP) propaganda, 
including the 1920 Nazi party’s programme “The common good before self- 
good’ (Gemeinnutz vor Eigennutz). The views of FAP activists against eco- 
nomic liberalism principles were sometimes combined with anti-Semitic 
concepts. The editors of the aforementioned magazine ‘Nation Europa’ 
spoke in the same vein. More recently, the magazine has started to focus on 
the currently fashionable and propagandistically exploited issues of environ- 
mental protection. 


Ideological and propaganda assumptions 


Returning to the theoretical assumptions of Criticón, the concepts of the 
pre-war revolutionary conservative current called “Young Conservatism’, 
represented by Arthur Moeller van den Bruck, Edgar J. Jung, Carl Schmitt 
and Oswald Spengler, turned out to be popular in the circles associated 
with this magazine. Mohler was the epigone of this direction. Other 
publishers (Sinus Verlag and Herder Verlag) and associations (Verein zur 
Fórderung Konservativer Publizistik or Verein zur Fórderung Kultur- und 
Sozialwissenschaftlicher Publizistik) cultivating the achievements of the 
‘conservative revolution’ further succoured Criticón. At that time, Herder's 
publishing house in particular made a significant contribution to the promo- 
tion of the neo-right worldview, which, among other things, thanks to the 
conservative German author Gerd-Klaus Kaltenbrunner, focused on the 
issues of the German national community considered in terms of ‘liberating 
nationalism’ ( Befreiungsnationalismus).? As early as the 1970s, the aspiration 
to present more recent German history in such a way as to ‘overcome the 
past' burdened with the crimes of the Nazi period became apparent in the 
texts published by this publishing house. The efforts of a part of the NR 
to re-evaluate the assessments of this stage of the history of its own state 
and nation somehow influenced the content of the dispute (the so-called 
Historikerstreit) on the uniqueness of Nazi totalitarianism, heated in the 
mid-1980s among West German scholars and publicists. From the neo-right 
circles of researchers, several scientists (including the political scientist Hans 
J. Arndt, historian Hellmut Diwald, sociologist Robert Hepp, philosopher 
Günther Rohmoser, political scientist Bernard Willms) joined the fierce dis- 
cussion on this issue and tried to undermine the exceptional nature of Nazi 
crimes.'^ 

The national question turned out to be such an inspiring and demanded 
topic of both scientific and political discussions, even before ‘Historikersreit’, 
that in 1979, NR ideologists decided to issue in Kolbenz a new nationalist 
magazine called Wir selbst. A year later, a new magazine named Deutschland in 
Geschichte und Gegenwart, published by Pierre Krebs connected with Grebert 
Verlag, joined the trend of promoting a new look at the history of the Third 
Reich. In the 1980s, Krebs was also the initiator of other neo-right editorial 
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and organisational enterprises. One of his political activities was the associ- 
ation Thule-Seminar, created in 1980 who proclaimed the slogan ‘Germany 
for Germans' (Deutschland den Deutschen). In 1987, the same nationalistic 
and xenophobic ideological assumptions were the basis for the 1986 maga- 
zine Elemente, based on the French neo-right periodical of the same name. In 
1987, Krebs included the political credo of the then NR in Germany, namely 
freeing Europe from the domination of the USA and the USSR, restoring 
the national and cultural identity of this continent, developing its cooper- 
ation with the countries of the so-called Third World and working out a third 
way for the social development of Europe.^ Most of these slogans have not 
lost their relevance in the new political situation on our continent after the 
break-up of the Soviet bloc in the early 1990s. Some of them became even 
more meaningful than before — due to the growing nationalistic and separatist 
tendencies in Central and Eastern Europe at the end of the 20th century, a 
growing fear of proletarianisation, the ineffectiveness of democratic ways of 
governing, etc. 


The influence of German reunification 


The NR activity in the FRG, as well as other political phenomena in 
Germany — were undoubtedly influenced by the reunification of Germany 
in 1990. As already mentioned, the fact of reunification did not cause a sig- 
nificant growth in the importance of the neo-right, although an increase in 
its political activity was visible in the first years after reunification. It was 
mostly their quest for power that ideologically inspired the neo-Nazis, who, 
at that time, became a severe threat to public order, through their violent 
behaviour towards foreigners, among others. They had not ceased being a 
threat — although perhaps to a lesser extent — by the turn of the 20th and 
21st centuries. In terms of the NR, at the beginning of the 1990s, it gained 
unexpected support from a section of the members of CDU - the governing 
party. In 1992, 192 members of CDU founded the Christlich-Konservatives 
Deutschland-Forum (CK DF), which followed the example of pre-war revo- 
lutionary conservatism. The formation cooperated with the neo-right maga- 
zine named Junge Freiheit. The periodical propagated, among others, the 
concepts of ‘German Socialism’ created by Werner Sombart in the first half 
of the 20th century, which called for the mobilisation of the German nation 
against some external danger, ‘the ideas of 1914’ by Johann Plenge and even 
the views on the advantages of the ‘dictatorship of the sabre’ developed by the 
19th century Spanish conservative Juan Donoso Cortes." 

One of the most active propagators of the NR at that time was Günter 
Maschke — an admirer of Moeller van den Bruck, Spengler, Schmitt and 
several other revolutionary conservatives. Thanks to his political contacts, 
the CKDF managed to create a couple of small discussion clubs (including 
Potsdamer Kreis, Karlshorster Kreis, Petersberger Kreis) under the catchy 
slogan ‘Everything for Germany’. Most of them, however, did not survive 
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the turn of the 20th and 21st centuries. Although these small NR associ- 
ations were replaced by new organisational or journalistic formations (e.g. 
‘Neue Alternative fiir Deutschland’, ‘Unsere Zukunft’ or *Neukonservative 
Freiheitsbewegung’), they no longer play such an opinion-forming and pol- 
itical role as they did years ago or have even become inactive. Although the 
period of NR’s greatest development in Germany has passed, its philosoph- 
ical and ideological assumptions have not changed. They are still attractive to 
the part of German society (especially its young generation) which supports 
nationalist and even racist and anti-democratic ideas. As early as 1998, far 
right-wing ideas — coloured, after all, by socialist elements — were accepted 
by 15% of young people in the West and as many as 23% of young people in 
the East of Germany (the former GDR).5 At that time, more than half of 
young German citizens also declared their dissatisfaction with both the polit- 
ical and social systems of their country. At the beginning of this century, little 
has changed in this respect, especially in connection with the considerable 
and largely uncontrolled influx of refugees from Arab countries and Africa 
into Germany from 2015. The NR perceives this process as a serious threat to 
Germany's national identity. 


A word on its doctrinal foundations 


Both the doctrinal and propaganda aspects of the NR in Germany after 
the Second World War comprise different philosophical, political and social 
concepts. Many of them have been either directly or indirectly borrowed from 
other idea creators since the early Modern period up until the 20th century. 
Apart from the ideas of pre-war revolutionary conservatives, who were par- 
ticularly appreciated by the NR, and the aforementioned Julius Evola, the 
NR was inspired by the concepts of Niccolo Machiavelli, the immoralist and 
nihilist Friedrich Nietzsche, syndicalist Georgesa Sorel, the anti-democrats 
José Ortega y Gasset and Charles Maurras, zoologists Konrad Lorenz (Nobel 
Prize laureate) and Irenàus Eibl-Eibesfeldt, psychologist Gustave le Bon 
and the historians of religion Georges Dumézil, Mircea Eliade and Louis 
Rougier. The concepts were often juxtaposed quite accidentally. The neo-right 
theoreticians sometimes also draw on the achievements of left-wing thought, 
especially the views of the cultural communist Antonio Gramsci and Jean- 
Paul Sartre, who was himself charmed by Marxism. In ideological terms, the 
NR in Germany shows a certain similarity to the so-called technocratic con- 
servatism which had been developing in the country even before the reuni- 
fication of Germany and the GDR, represented by Ernst Forsthoff, Hans 
Freyer and Arnold Gehlen, among others.” However, in general, the NR does 
not accept the admiration of these ideologues for contemporary technical 
achievements, but appreciates instead the nationalist premises of their views 
on society and the state. Although the NR appeals to the indicated ideological 
legacy, partly building its doctrine on it, it rejects the pessimistic assumption 
that all values (truth, absolute, sense of life, etc.) are relative and do not exist 
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in reality — apart from politics, natural social hierarchy and some elements of 
tradition. 

The elements forming the core of neo-right thought include a conglomerate 
of various slogans and postulates that do not always form a cohesive whole. 
They all serve a single propaganda purpose: to convince the broadest possible 
circles of German society which are dissatisfied with the policy of the FRG 
authorities for various reasons, of the legitimacy of the NR and to criticise 
those in power from the position of right-wing, anti-democratic radicalism. 
Therefore, it is unsurprising that in the ideological arsenal of the neo-right 
one can find, for example, a view on the decadence of Western civilisation in 
the 20th century, modelled on the aforementioned theory of Spengler. As in 
revolutionary conservatism, it corresponds to a strongly resounding anti-lib- 
eralism, slightly less exposed anti-communism, or to the preferred anti-egali- 
tarianism. A new, i.e. all-German, nationalism ‘for all’ comes to the fore as a 
basic trigger for social and political life, and sometimes also racism with anti- 
Semitic overtones or hostility to so-called aliens — mainly Islamic migrants. In 
order to avoid any overt references to Nazi propaganda, the above-mentioned 
components of NR thought are usually hidden under the modern, ‘science- 
sounding’ terms of bio-humanism and ethnopluralism. Added to this is an 
only slightly camouflaged and mystified neo-paganism (belief in a Germanic 
religion and myths, negation of Christianity, etc.). The neo-right is also 
characterised by the belief that politics reigns supreme over the economy, cul- 
ture and all other areas of public life. As for the first of the listed elements 
contained in this ideological catalogue, i.e. the negation of Western values, 
it should be noted that it stems from the NR’s fundamental criticism of the 
philosophy of the Enlightenment and the French Revolution at the turn of 
the 18th and 19th centuries. Just like the representatives of the NR in France, 
those on the German neo-right (e.g. Henning Eichberg and Gerd Waldmann), 
confront a liberal revolution with a revolution with national characteristics, 
i.e. pit ‘a revolution against a revolution’. They accuse the ‘progressive revo- 
lution’ of creating human and civil rights that contradict the natural diversity 
of people and are based on —according to those on the neo-right — a false 
principle of equality and identicality. They perceive the spread of the concept 
of these rights as a manifestation of ‘ideology for pensioners’, which should 
be replaced by the assumptions of a more modern form of 19th-century 
social Darwinism, i.e. an aetiology assuming similarity of human and animal 
behaviour.” According to Waldmann, it is enough to study zoopsychology to 
understand the real motives of human behaviourism: the struggle for species 
survival, for food and for own territory. They give rise to the natural need 
to conduct wars as, among others, ‘a regulator of excess population in the 
world’. 

This concept of human beings, also presented by the NR outside of 
Germany, is based on racial premises, although they are not exposed as 
clearly as in Nazi or neo-Nazi ideology. However, those on the neo-right 
in Germany (e.g. Waldmann) consider the consolidation of polygamous 
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divisions, especially between the white and black races, to be a necessary con- 
dition for proper historical development. Therefore, the concepts of prox- 
emics are popular among the NR theorists, i.e. the science of the relationship 
between a specific culture and the area and time of its development.?! Using 
the term 'ethnopluralism' to divide human races into better and worse ones, 
representatives of the neo-right eagerly seek confirmation of the validity of 
this thesis in the results of the IQ test commonly used in the West after the 
Second World War. It replaced the anthropological and eugenic studies of 
races carried out previously, especially in the Third Reich. For understandable 
reasons, the NR attributes the highest intelligence quotient to the members 
of its nations: Germans, French and others — although not all of them. Neo- 
right representatives consider Jews to be a negation of the high intelligence 
of Germans or other Western nations less frequently than ‘classic’ Nazi and 
neo-Nazi racists, although the NR doctrine is by no means free from anti- 
Semitic sentiment. Jews are blamed, among others, for the development of the 
capitalist relations it criticises.? The NR’s postulate that the state should con- 
duct a proper ‘biopolitics’ towards terminally ill persons, criminals and the so- 
called anti-social elements does have a racist background. For this purpose, 
even the use of euthanasia 1s not ruled out and, in relation to particularly 
valuable people, the use of the latest achievements of embryology (cloning 
of human genes). All this is intended to achieve one goal — to breed a new 
type of Nietzschean ‘superhuman’: a healthy, strong, and intelligent German 
or Frenchman, who would belong to the elite of their nation as a represen- 
tative of the so-called meritocracy.? They should also be able to free them- 
selves from the 'slave principles of Jewish-Christian religion and morality' 
(Waldmann) that hinder their development. In this area, the NR is looking 
for models to follow in the pagan faith and the culture of ancient Greece 
and Rome. 

As far as social matters are concerned, it advocates increasing state inter- 
ventionism in an economy with modified capitalist features (e.g. by increasing 
the share of employees in the management of production and service plants), 
without demanding — with few exceptions — the abolition of private property. 
The future social system is imagined as a corporate system functioning on the 
principle of solidarity between employers and employees united by common 
national goals. The NR is not alien to the views of some left-wing thinkers 
in this field: the aforementioned reformer Ferdinand Lassalle, syndicalist 
Georges Sorel and even anarcho-individualist Pierre Proudhon. Following 
the example of pre-war revolutionary conservatives (especially Ernst Jünger), 
it encourages the 'total mobilisation' of the German people in order to bring 
about continuous improvement in their material situation. In its social views, 
it also stresses the need to ‘spiritualise’ the economy by eliminating the *mer- 
chant spirit’ from public life. However, it should be noted that for the NR, 
social relations — unlike national issues — have never constituted a funda- 
mental doctrinal problem. In any case, they have not received a comprehen- 
sive formulation in the confines of this ideology. 
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The NR in the FRG focuses more on the issues of the political system. 
From its inception to the present day, it has been an advocate of authori- 
tarian rule, although it does not criticise parliamentary democracy as 
fiercely as its precursors — the revolutionary conservatives, not to mention 
the Nazis. A model for the neo-right in this field is the doctrine and prac- 
tice of Bonapartism, i.e. a plebiscite dictatorship that combines elements of 
the actually limited power of a charismatic leader with elements of direct 
democracy, sometimes referred to in NR ideology as organic democracy. As 
I have already mentioned, in matters of the political system, it willingly refers 
to Carl Schmitt’s concept, and especially to his theory of sovereignty. Let 
me recall here that, according to this lawyer, the actual, and not only con- 
stitutional, sovereign is the one who ‘decides on the state of emergency’.”* 
Schmitt’s admirer, the aforementioned Mohler, modified this view in 1988. 
In his opinion, at the end of the 20th century, which was characterised by 
conflicts on a global scale, the real sovereign is the one who decides on the 
use of atomic weapons.” As for the political doctrine of the NR, due to 
its nationalistic and anti-liberal assumptions, it is critical of the issue of 
European unity. Instead of fully integrating the continent, it advocates 
loose federal ties between individual states — with a clear preservation of 
the national and cultural identity and distinctiveness of European countries. 
For this reason, it was negative towards the Maastricht Treaty (1992), per- 
ceiving the European Union as a new kind of bureaucratic and cosmopol- 
itan hegemony, and even a totalitarianism of sorts on our continent. It is no 
wonder that the NR, also outside of Germany, is critical of the process of 
enlarging the Union to include new members. What is more, it opposes such 
‘irresponsible actions’ which will result in ‘our continent ceasing to consti- 
tute an intrinsic value’ and becoming ‘a mass of atomised people, unrelated 
to each other in mutual relations — except for exuberant consumerism and 
hedonism’ (Waldmann). 

In terms of this issue, as well as a number of other political or social 
matters, it is driven primarily by the criterion of German national interest 
that is referred to constantly in its political rhetoric. Its far-reaching nation- 
alist goals were already revealed in the magazine entitled Nation Europa, 
which was established early in the second half of the 20th century by former 
members of the Nazi SS. They referred to the ideas of Imperium Germanicum 
or Imperium Teutonicum, which were close to those of the pre-war German 
revolutionary conservatives, and even to the concepts of the so-called Central 
Europe (Mitteleuropa) by Friedrich Naumann. All these political ideas were 
integrated by one essential belief — that it was necessary to ensure Germany a 
leading, even hegemonic role on the Old Continent. This is the only way for 
the NR to recognise the implementation of the idea of a common Europe, 
although in general it does not explicitly articulate its imperialist goals and is 
officially critical of it. Instead, it tries to emphasise Germany as the corner- 
stone of the current economic power of the European Union. It seems some- 
what obvious what lies behind such a move. Since the European Union is 
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already functioning, let Germany have the greatest influence on this organ- 
isational structure, and even let Germany determine — primarily in its own 
interest — the methods of its operation and directions of further development. 


Conclusions 


It should be restated that the new nationalism, as a keystone of the ideology 
and propaganda of the NR, makes this trend of the extreme right attractive to 
those Germans who critically — from a radical right-wing position — refer to the 
political, social and ethical values underlying the German system. However, 
the NR itself does not effectively undermine the stability of the constitutional 
system, nor do neo-Nazis. One cannot expect a fundamental transformation 
of the political scene in contemporary Germany any time soon. 

However, the growing popularity of the extreme right should not be 
underestimated in this and other European countries. According to more 
recent sociological studies, people of low and medium material status (e.g. 
as many as 50% of workers in Austria and 30% in the UK) are increasingly 
inclined to vote for populist and demagogic extremist right-wing parties in 
European parliamentary elections. This fact alone may raise certain concerns, 
although it is not yet a cause for alarm. In any case, there is no doubt that our 
continent is becoming increasingly ‘brown’, as Anna Wolff-Poweska noticed 
already in 200125 Throughout the two first decades of the 21st century, 
organisations of the radical right in France (Marine Le Pen's National Rally 
formerly known as the National Front), Belgium (Marco Santi's National 
Democratie and Frank Vanhecke's Vlaams Bloc, which was established in 
2004), Austria (the late Jórg Haider's Freedom Party of Austria), Denmark 
(Kristian Thulesen Dahl’s Danish People's Party), Portugal (André Ventura's 
Chega), Spain (Santiago Abascal's Vox), Switzerland (Alberta Rósti's Swiss 
People’s Party), Italy (Matteo Salvini’s League, formerly known as the 
Northern League), the United Kingdom (Adam Walker's British National 
Party), or in Greece (Nikolaos Michaloliakos’ Golden Dawn) are becoming 
increasingly active. The extreme right is also becoming more vocal — and even 
more so than in the West — in Central and Eastern Europe, including Poland 
and Russia. All the groups referred to by this term preach similar propaganda 
slogans, which, according to the Austrian researcher of the extreme right 
Anton Pelinka, express ‘nostalgia for socialism’, i.e. the desire to introduce 
socialism with national characteristics combined with xenophobia.” It is dif- 
ficult to predict how this right wing is going to develop in the future — espe- 
cially in the face of the European Union's organisational weakness and the 
massive influx of Asian and African refugees to our continent. It seems that 
the popularity of the NR is unlikely to decline, and may even increase and 
the political success of the A/ternative for Germany seems symptomatic in this 
regard. While not explicitly part of the NR, it shows certain ideological simi- 
larities with the populist radical right. There is no doubt that the nationalism 
exhibited by the NR, with the added adjective ‘new’, will come to determine 
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and define the propaganda face of the extreme right in the FRG for a long 
time to come. 
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4  Pro-European, anti-EU? 


The National Rally and European 
integration 


Marta Lorimer 


Introduction 


The National Rally (Rassemblement National, RN — previously Front 
National)! is one of the best-known and well-studied far right parties in 
Europe. The party was originally founded in 1972 with the aim of bringing 
together the different strands of the French far right.? Under the charismatic 
leadership of Jean-Marie Le Pen, in its first ten years of life the party struggled 
to gain relevance. Following this initial period, referred to in the party as the 
‘crossing of the desert’,* it started gaining some traction in local elections. The 
RN’s first national-level success came in the European Parliament elections of 
1984, when it garnered 10% of the vote and elected its first MEPs. Ever since, 
the RN has been a force to be reckoned with: while the party has struggled 
to gain representation at the national level, especially since Marine Le Pen 
took over the helm of the party in 2011, it has grown into an electoral force 
representing over one-fifth of the French electorate. 

In recent years, the RN’s positions on European integration have firmly 
established it as one of the most Eurosceptic actors in Europe. Most notably, 
Marine Le Pen advocated a ‘Frexit’ in her 2012 and 2017 campaigns, and 
although she has since abandoned this policy as too divisive, the RN remains 
broadly sceptical of the European construction. Opposition to the European 
Union (EU), however, was not the RN’s starting point, nor is its position on 
Europe devoid of nuance. 

Analysing the RN’s approach to European integration, this chapter 
argues that the party’s relationship with Europe is more complex than the 
term *Euroscepticism' suggests. From a historical standpoint, the RN has 
shifted from moderate support for the European Economic Community to 
staunch opposition to the European Union. As far as ideology is concerned, 
the RN has long presented an ambivalent position on Europe, constructed 
on the one hand around a vague backing for an abstract form of European 
cooperation based on civilisational proximity with other European coun- 
tries, and on the other hand, on its opposition to the EU as a concrete 
form of European collaboration that stifles national sovereignty. Finally, 
it should also be noted that in spite of its opposition to the EU, from a 
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practical standpoint, the RN owes part of its success to it. As with other far 
right parties, the RN has greatly benefitted from engaging in EU politics, 
as the EU has provided it with a series of financial and symbolic resources 
that it would not have otherwise had access to. As Catherine Fieschi elo- 
quently put it, despite their anti-Europeanism, parties such as the RN ‘have 
gained enormously from the solemnity, ritual and political symbolism of 
the European arena and from the credibility derived through seats in the 
European Parliament’.* 

The following sections tease out these complexities. The chapter opens 
with a brief discussion of the relationship between the far right and Europe. It 
then hones in on the RN’s conflicting relationship with the European Union, 
exploring in turn the evolution of its positions on European integration, its 
ambivalent ideological approach to Europe and briefly addressing the prac- 
tical advantages it has gained from engaging in EU politics. 


European integration and the far right 


Far right parties are amongst the most studied phenomena of recent decades? 
Existing research has focused on a variety of topics, including their ideological 
background, the reasons for their success,’ and their effect on national pol- 
ities.’ While in early years, most research focused on these parties’ positions 
on migration, in recent years, their positions on Europe have attracted more 
attention. As opposition to European integration has become an increasingly 
visible and shared feature of the far right? studies have emerged analysing 
how far right parties articulate their positions on Europe,’ the root causes of 
their Euroscepticism,!! as well as the reasons and effects of varying patterns 
of opposition across parties. !? 

Scholars analysing far right positions towards Europe have noted that, 
while these actors are frequently presented as ‘hard’ Eurosceptics,? their 
relationship with Europe is frequently more complex and diverse that one 
might expect.'* Looking at the development of far right positions over time, 
for example, researchers have noted that while far right parties converged on 
a Eurosceptic position, this was frequently not their starting point.P Well 
known examples of this trend include the Freedom Party in Austria and the 
Northern League in Italy, who both shifted from overall support to strong 
opposition to the EU. 

Opposition to the EU amongst far-right parties is also not homogenous. 
First, different parties display varying levels of Euroscepticism, going from 
more ‘compromising’ positions to openly 'rejectionist ones.'° Second, 
these parties also display a measure of ideological ambivalence on Europe 
depending on how it is defined. As Fieschi, Schields and Woods pointed 
out, far right parties present two competing visions of Europe. On the one 
hand, relying on a civilisational definition of ‘Europe’, they display a pro- 
Europeanism constructed around the idea of a shared ethnic and cultural 
background amongst Europeans. On the other hand, driven by a fear of 
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federalism, further integration and loss of sovereignty, they express a more 
cautious approach to the European Union as a concrete body." 

Finally, it bears noting that the far right's opposition to the European 
Union has not prevented them from taking part in, and benefitting from, the 
process of European integration. In fact, the EU has been one of the unwit- 
ting supporters of these parties, providing them with resources which have 
facilitated their establishment and growth. In particular, the proportional 
and ‘second order’ nature? of European elections has made it easier for their 
members to be elected as MEPs, and election has come with a series of finan- 
cial, symbolic and ideological resources that they could use to consolidate their 
position in domestic politics. Accession to the European Parliament has also 
given them the opportunity to build transnational alliances with like-minded 
parties across Europe and enhance their legitimacy at home as a result.”° In 
other words, while opposition to EU integration is frequently presented as a 
marker of marginalisation,?! it has also been a source of increased success for 
these parties. 

In sum, while far right parties are frequently viewed as a 'homogenous 
Eurosceptic bloc’,” their approach to Europe is more complex than com- 
monly stated. From a historical standpoint, their positions have evolved 
over time. From an ideological perspective, they display ambivalence both 
within parties and across countries. Finally, in more practical terms, far right 
parties have also benefitted from the process of European integration that 
they appear to reject. 


The Rassemblement National and European integration 


The Rassemblement National's approach to the European Union displays sev- 
eral of the characteristics described above. Historically, the party shifted from 
support for European unity to stark opposition to the process. Ideologically, 
the RN's position is constructed around a distinction between ‘Europe’ as a 
civilisation and positive form of identification, and the EU as a concrete and 
negatively connotated political construction. Pragmatically, finally, the RN 
has been amongst the main beneficiaries of the process of European integra- 
tion, as the EU has given it access to the resources that have helped it sustain 
its growth. 


Europositive to Europhobe: the historical evolution of the RN's 
positions on Europe 


The Rassemblement National's views on European integration evolved 
significantly over the course of its history with the party moving from 
‘euroenthusiast’ positions in the early 1980s to 'euroreject'? positions from 
the late 1980s and 1990s onwards. In the early years of its existence, the RN 
displayed a broadly positive view of European integration and collaboration. 
Speaking from a strong anti-communist perspective and perceiving Europe 
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to be deeply endangered, it viewed collaboration amongst European nations 
as a means for Europeans to defend themselves from the Soviet Union, while 
reacquiring relevance in a bipolar world. The RN’s positive approach to inte- 
gration was well-summarised by Jean-Marie Le Pen in his programmatic 
book ‘Les Francais d Abord (The French First), in which he argued that given 
the historical circumstances, 


one can now accept the creation of a united Europe in front of external 
threats. One never associates by natural reflex. When one creates a society, 
it is because one does not have the means to act alone. It is certain that 
the threat of Soviet Communism (and the dangers of disintegration by 
subversion it entails) is also Europe’s great chance. It can allow it to define 
itself precisely against a certain form of danger.” 


Along with this commitment to European unity in the face of danger, the RN 
pushed for a European defence that could restore Europe (and its nations) 
from the decline which ensued following the Second World War, returning it 
to the status of an international power. Thus, while the party also displayed 
some more critical stances concerning specific aspects of the EU construc- 
tion, its opposition remained rather moderate. 

The RN’s pro-Europeanism was, however, short-lived. From the middle 
of the 1980s, responding to changes within the party and the European 
Union, the party began a slow but secure shift towards opposition to the 
European Union. As far as the EU was concerned, the introduction of the 
Single European Act marked the beginning of an increasingly close cooper- 
ation between European countries based on a primarily economic agenda. 
This development was at odds with the party's view that European collab- 
oration should be guided by the aim of transforming Europe into an inter- 
national power able to stand up to the Soviet Union. For example, Bruno 
Mégret criticised the Single European Act as one which did not do anything 
to remedy the EU's lack of common defence projects and the absurdity of 
‘350 million Europeans asking 230 million Americans to defend them from 
270 million Soviets'?? This critique was entwined with the idea that by priv- 
ileging economic cooperation, the EU did little to reinforce the common 
identity of Europeans and their sense of needing to unite against external 
dangers? Within the party, the arrival of a group of more markedly 
Eurosceptic politicians such as Yvan Blot and Jean-Claude Martinez, as well 
as an Increased knowledge (and scepticism) of European processes derived 
from having become part of the European Parliament prompted a shift to 
more critical stances which crystalized into firm opposition during the cam- 
paign against the Maastricht Treaty.” 

From the 1990s onwards, the RN adopted a strongly Eurosceptic stance. 
In addition to the previously noted changes in leadership, a few additional 
factors may help explain this shift. First, the RN found itself acting in a rad- 
ically different political context. The collapse of the Soviet Union and the 
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emergence of a multi-polar world removed (or at least reduced) the need 
for European collaboration in military terms. Second, the party responded 
to further evolutions in the European Union following the adoption of the 
Maastricht Treaty. If the Single European Act entrenched a certain course of 
economic integration, the Maastricht Treaty represented a qualitative shift 
in the process of integration, leading the EU to increasingly intrude on ‘core 
state powers’.*§ In the RN’s eyes, the EU’s newly acquired powers represented 
an unacceptable relinquishing of national sovereignty, which led it to develop 
its critique of the EU as a power-hoarding body aimed at destroying the sov- 
ereignty of European nations. Finally, opposition to European integration 
also offered a strategic advantage to the RN. Faced with a primarily pro-EU 
political class, adopting strong anti-EU positions allowed the party to distin- 
guish itself from other political actors, while appealing to sectors of public 
opinion who opposed European integration, but could not find a party to 
represent these views.” 

Opposition to European integration remains an integral part of the RN’s 
message to this day. While the party has oscillated in its views concerning 
exit from the European Union,” it remains a strong advocate of a different 
model of integration (a ‘Europe of the Nations’) based on the preservation 
of national sovereignty. The following section discusses the RN’s ideological 
approach to European integration in more depth, teasing out additional areas 
of ambiguity in the party’s stance. 


Pro-Europe, anti-EU: the RN’s ideological approach to ‘Europe’ 


The historical evolution of the RN’s positions on European integration is not 
the only source of ambiguity in the party’s approach to Europe. In fact, the 
party’s ideological approach to the EU is marked by a dual discourse where 
the RN claims to support a rather abstract “European civilisation’ while at the 
same time opposing the concrete political project of the EU as both against 
this European civilisation and its finest product: the nation state. 

The RN’s claim to be ‘pro-European’ dates back to its early years. The def- 
inition of Europe as a distinct civilisation, for example, was well fleshed out 
in the previously cited 1984 programmatic book ‘Les Frangais d’Abord’, in 
which Jean-Marie Le Pen defined Europe as 


a historic, geographic, cultural, economic and social ensemble. It is an 
entity destined for action. Europe is currently divided, in decline. Europe 
is retreating to the borders of the Year 1000, but it guards the possibil- 
ities for rebirth, should she rediscover a spiritual, intellectual and political 
unity and all that has been its spirit: that is, a will to act for civilisation, to 
refuse to be submerged and vanquished.*! 


The identification of a distinct European civilisation was accompanied by a 
claim of belonging to it, and, by the end of the 1980s, the assertion that it 
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represented this true ‘Europe’ against an ever-encroaching EU. Coinciding 
with the development of more critical positions on the EU, this ‘pro-Europe, 
anti-EU' discourse is well-summarised in a 1991 party guide aimed at activists, 
where it is stated that 


the debate on Europe is completely distorted, because there are in fact two 
radically different conceptions of Europe. One is founded on the idea that 
the world is destined to homogenise and unite, and that Europe in this per- 
spective is nothing but a stage. (...) The other is founded on the idea that 
the survival of European nations is threatened and they have to unite to 
preserve their identity and retrieve their power. Europe is thus conceived 
as a means to defend the independence of nations or of national iden- 
tities. The first conception is that of a cosmopolitan or globalist Europe; 
the second is that of Europe understood as a community of civilisation. 
The first one destroys the nations, the second one ensures their survival. 
The first one is an accelerator of decline, the second an instrument of 
renaissance. The first is the conception of the Brussels technocrats and of 
establishment politicians, the second is our conception.” 


Influenced by the ideas of the French intellectuals of the Nouvelle Droite,? 
and drawing on arguments made by RN leaders in their speeches and in the 
first number of the party magazine /dentité, dedicated to ‘Rethinking Europe’, 
the passage clearly draws out the distinction between ‘Europe’ as the party 
understands it, and the EU as a concrete political project. While the passage 
above was still influenced by a Cold War mentality, insofar as Europe is seen 
as needing to unite in front of a ‘danger’, it is notable that the distinction 
between Europe and the EU has remained a visible feature of the party to 
this day, with Marine Le Pen claiming, for example, that ‘even though we are 
resolutely opposed to the European Union, we are resolutely European, I'd 
go as far as saying that it is because we are European that we are opposed to 
the European Union’.** 

Whereas ‘Europe’ represents a positive form of identification, the RN’s 
opposition to the EU centres around the view that the EU is a concrete 
threat to national (and European) identity and sovereignty. This line of cri- 
tique has also evolved through time. In the late 1980s, for example, the EU 
was mainly criticised for doing little to protect European identity and foster 
the ‘renaissance’ of Europe and its nations as world powers. From the early 
1990s onwards, criticism of the EU centred more strongly on the concept of 
national sovereignty. In this line of criticism, the EU had become a threat to a 
nation’s ability to rule itself and take the decisions that it saw fit. This aspect 
was also presented as part of a larger ploy to dilute national identity and 
facilitate the emergence of a ‘world-government’. 

It is on these two axes that the RN’s critique of the EU still builds today. On 
the one hand, ‘Brussels’ is accused of harming national sovereignty through 
excessive supranational legislation and unacceptable limitations on what a 
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nation can do. On the other hand, it is accused of facilitating migration and 
globalisation, two trends which deeply harm national identity. The view of 
the EU as a harmful construction has led the party to call for a fundamental 
renegotiation of France’s place in the EU and a reform of the Union in the 
direction of a ‘Europe of the Nations’, with the possibility of leaving the pro- 
ject should this process be unsuccessful. The importance of this goal to the 
party was most evident in its 2017 presidential programme, where the very 
first article stressed the need to 


Regain our freedom and the control of our destiny by returning (mon- 
etary, legislative, territorial and economic) sovereignty to the French 
people. For this, a negotiation with our European partners will be pursued, 
followed by a referendum on our belonging to the EU. The objective is 
to reach a European project that respects the independence of France, of 
national sovereignties, and which serves the interests of the people. 


In sum, whereas the RN acknowledges the existence of commonalities 
between Europeans, and even claims to belong to a European civilisation, 
this does not lead it to support the EU. Rather, the EU is presented as vio- 
lating core European values such as national identity and sovereignty. This 
vocal critique of the EU, however, does not prevent the party from taking 
advantage of participation in EU institutions. It is to this factor that the 
chapter now turns. 


The benefits of Europeanisation: the RN as beneficiaries of the EU 


The RN’s opposition to European integration has not prevented it from 
benefitting from European integration. Taking part in European elections 
and joining the European Parliament, in fact, has provided the party with 
‘legitimacy, resources and patronage’ which have helped it become a regular 
presence in French and European politics. 

In electoral terms, the RN has benefitted from the European Parliament 
elections’ proportional system. While in national elections, the two-round 
majoritarian system, coupled with the continued ostracization of the party 
on the part of mainstream actors, made it hard for the RN to gain seats in the 
Assemblée Nationale, the proportional system used in European Parliament 
elections made it easier it to be elected. Thus, while the RN was present in the 
French Parliament only between 1986 and 1988, and again after 2012, it has 
been a regular presence in the European institutions since 1984. 

Being a part of the European Parliament has come with both financial 
and symbolic benefits. Financially, the European Union provides its MEPs 
with the requisite resources to perform their jobs, and MEPs can gain access 
to additional funds when they form or join a transnational party group. For 
a party struggling with its finances, these funds provided material resources 
which could be used to form its political cadres and maintain a visible presence 
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at the national level?’ — although the RN has not always made use of the funds 
in a manner which is in line with the EU guidelines.*® 

From a symbolic point of view, taking part in EU politics has provided 
the RN with additional clout and legitimacy. As well as gaining access to a 
new arena in which to present their ideas, RN MEPs have gained the respect- 
ability that comes from public office? and from participation in transnational 
collaboration. While RN-led transnational alliances have not always been 
successful, they seem to have acquired more momentum in the last two 
European Parliament legislatures. The EU may also be seen as having provided 
the RN with ideological resources which have helped adapt its message in a 
more appealing way. As argued elsewhere, their aforementioned claims to be 
‘pro-European but anti-EU' may have helped them build a less nationalist 
image, while their focus on issues of sovereignty has brought their discourse 
in line with the mainstream, which may have made their views appear more 
acceptable.^! 


Conclusion 


This chapter has shown that, like other far right parties, the RN has had a 
complex relationship with European integration. While being supportive of 
the process in its early years, following changes in the EU, in the party and in 
the political context, it shifted to a position of radical opposition. Its ideo- 
logical approach to the EU is constructed around a ‘pro-Europe, anti-EU* 
stance in which it supports an abstract European civilisation, while rejecting 
the concrete political project of the European Union. Finally, while the RN 
has rejected European integration formally, this has not stopped it from bene- 
fitting and taking advantage of the process and the additional resources that 
participating in European integration has offered it. 

The observation that the RN has benefitted from the EU (and still benefits 
from it) also raises some questions concerning whether for all its opposition, the 
party (and other hard-line opponents of EU integration belonging to the same 
party family) would actually benefit from seeing the construction disappear. 
The EU, after all, may have its uses even for those who disapprove of it, and it 
is unclear whether if given the opportunity to tear it down, these parties would 
actually be willing to do so. More likely, they may try to reform it into some- 
thing more aligned with their views, although it remains to be seen whether a 
*Europe of the Nations' would be able to function in an effective manner. 
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5 Giorgia Meloni’s new Europe 


Europe of sovereign nations in the 
Brothers of Italy party manifestos 


Joanna Sondel-Cedarmas 


Introduction 


The Brothers of Italy (Fratelli d'Italia, FdI), the Italian conservative-sover- 
eign party, is an extremely interesting phenomenon on both the Italian polit- 
ical scene and in European politics. The group, established in December 2012, 
is attracting growing public support in the country, but is also among the most 
significant far-right European parties, one which is critical of the European 
Union (EU) and its policies. Regardless of its declared ties with the post- 
fascist party Italian Social Movement (Movimento Sociale Italiano, MSI) 
(which operated on the Italian political scene from 1946 to 1994), FdI has 
steadily increased its popularity: starting with the 2014 European Parliament 
election (3.7%), through the 2018 parliamentary election (4.3%), and the 2019 
European Parliament election (6.5%), and attracting 16.2% of the votes in the 
regional elections at the end of September 2020.! At the end of 2019, Giorgia 
Meloni, the current party leader, who is one of the most popular politicians 
in Italy according to public opinion polls by Ipsos, was also included by the 
English daily The Times as among the most significant personalities able to 
meaningfully influence European politics in 2020.? The aim of this chapter 
will be to analyse the Fratelli d'Italia's vision of Europe based on their press 
materials, party programmes and Giorgia Meloni's public appearances, with 
a particular emphasis on their concept of the European Union and its policies 
from 2014 to today. 


‘In defence of God, fatherland and family’ — sovereignty according 
to Fratelli d'Italia 


The Fratelli d'Italia group was officially established on 21 December 2012 by 
three former members of The People of Freedom (Popolo della Libertà, PdL) 
party: Giorgia Meloni, ex-minister for youth policies in Silvio Berlusconi's 4th 
government; Ignazio La Russa, defence minister; and Guido Crosetto, under- 
secretary in the Ministry of Defence. The party initially used the name Fratelli 
d'Italia — Alleanza Nazionale to emphasise its historical ties with National 
Alliance (Alleanza Nazionale, AN) and Italian Social Movement — National 
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Right (MSI-Destra Nazionale), thus not distancing itself from neo-fascist 
traditions? As noted by the political scientist Piero Ignazi, FdI is a party with 
a clearly defined identity, referring to the tradition of MSI, filtered into AN.* 
Its main programme points, such as national pride, which often takes on a 
nationalistic character, an active role of the state in the economy, sensitivity 
to the problems of Southern Italy and social rights, refer to this political cul- 
ture. FdI is also characterised by its strong leadership? Until 2014, Ignazio 
La Russa, who had been the leader of the MSI Fronte della Gioventü youth 
group in the 1970s, and subsequently a close associate of Gianfranco Fini, 
was the party's chairman. The current leader of the party, Giorgia Meloni 
(born in 1977), although she has repeatedly declared 'she was never a fascist 
for anagraphic reasons"? willingly quotes the long-time MSI secretary Giorgio 
Almirante during her speeches, proposes replacing the 25 April holiday, which 
commemorates the fall of fascism, with another anniversary which ‘does not 
divide Italians so much’,’ and in 2017 she strongly criticised a bill that intended 
to make proclaiming fascist propaganda a crime (Legge Fiano).5 The party's 
logo also refers to neo-fascist traditions, with its three-colour flame or torch 
reminiscent of the historical symbol of the MSI.’ 

The party's programme was fine-tuned at the second FdI congress, which 
took place on 3 December 2017 in Trieste (the so-called Tesi di Trieste per 
il Movimento dei patrioti),? at which Giorgia Meloni announced her inten- 
tion of creating a ‘patriot movement’. In addition to strict identity slogans 
related to extreme right-wing culture, and not only those identifying with MSI 
and AN, FdI presented itself as a national conservative and sovereign party. 
In its programme, the group refers to the principles of national sovereignty, 
freedom, democracy, justice and social solidarity, and strongly emphasises its 
attachment to the national tradition. As Meloni declared during the Atreju 
demonstration in September 2019, FdI is a sovereignty party because it wants 
to ‘defend God, the Fatherland and the family’. Similarly, in a speech on 3 
February 2020 at the National Conservatism Conference, organised in Rome 
by the Edmund Burke Foundation and Nazione Futura, the party leader 
referred to the programme slogans of a former US president, Ronald Reagan, 
while presenting her Manifesto for a New Europe: ‘Defence, Fiscal, Social’. 
In Meloni’s opinion, more than any other president in US history, Reagan 
represented the words of the Preamble to the US Constitution: ‘We the 
People’, symbolising the principle of national sovereignty. As she emphasised, 
the nation is a commonality of traditions and values that create its distinctive 
identity. At the convention, Meloni also presented three main elements of 
the political and economic revolution on which the new Europe should 
be based: 1) ‘a patriotic soul’ (sovereign), striving to defend its national 
interests and sovereignty of the people (the nation); 2) economic freedom 
and the correct relationship between the state and taxpayers; 3) social values 
which should uphold religious and moral values, understood as ‘the noblest 
objective of every political action’. All these values can be included in the 
mottos: ‘God, freedom, nation’ or ‘God, fatherland, family’ which are — as 
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Meloni has accentuated- key in the life of every nation as places where they 
are ‘kept and passed on to future generations'.!! 

Fratelli d'Italia defends the traditional family model, emphasising its criti- 
cism of gay marriage and the same-sex adoption of children. They attack the 
new notion of gender particularly strongly, believing that its supporters are 
trying to impose a cultural model in schools. The party’s programme is also 
characterised by an extensive social programme, establishing, among others, 
the introduction of the ‘family rate’ (quoziente familiare), i.e. the dependence 
of the tax rate on the number of family members, the establishment of free 
nurseries, family benefits (such as allowances of EUR 400 per month for 
children up to 6 years of age), paid parental leave for mothers of children up 
to 6 years of age, and the introduction of a reduced VAT of 4% on children's 
products. In addition to demographic issues, they have an avowed desire to 
combat unemployment, especially among young people, and the protection 
of jobs by creating the right conditions for Italian companies to operate, 
produce and compete in the world. To this end, they proposed the introduc- 
tion of a limited flat tax for companies based in Italy and employing Italian 
workers. As they declare, in terms of economic policy they are not supporters 
of protectionism, they support the free market, but oppose ‘rampant glo- 
balism’ without rules, which supports primarily economic powerhouses and 
great international financiers. For a model, Meloni points to the policy of US 
President Donald Trump, who managed to develop the American economy 
by guaranteeing the freedom of business operations, reducing taxes and 
bureaucracy, as well as public investments in the field of infrastructure and 
defending national economic interests. Following the example of Trump's 
policy, Meloni emphasises that priority should be given to Italians when 
granting social benefits, housing and access to nurseries (Prima gli italiani). 
The FdI leader believes the welfare system in Italy should be reformed in 
order to guarantee benefits for the weakest members of society, in par- 
ticular those with disabilities, and to lower the retirement age to 60 years, 
while increasing minimum pensions. At the same time, she has called for the 
elimination of the reddito di cittadinanza, the Five Star Movement's (M5S) 
flagship project, as, according to Meloni, it does not promote the creation 
of new jobs, does not fight poverty, but only causes 'citizens dependence on 
politics’ and penalises those employed on regular employment contracts.'? As 
she stressed on numerous occasions during the 2019 European Parliament 
election campaign, this amount should be allocated to help companies and 
enterprises that employ Italians or to limit the increase of the VAT rate in 
Italy. In the party's programme, Fdl also attach great importance to the 
observance of the principles of loyal international competition, in particular 
defending Made in Italy against the illegal use of Italian trademarks by for- 
eign companies (Italian sounding). To achieve this, they even propose the 
introduction of ‘civilisation tariffs’ (dazi di civiltà) against countries that do 
not respect Italian standards for wages, health and safety at work and envir- 
onmental protection. 
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An important point in the FdI programme is the goal of rebuilding and 
restoring the authority of the state, one with a strong central executive, while 
reducing bureaucracy and simplifying the entire administrative machine. 
They are in favour of a presidential republic, with direct elections for the 
president or the head of government, which will guarantee national unity 
while maintaining local autonomy.? As Meloni has repeatedly emphasised, 
while not denying the importance of a united state, Italy's national identity 
is made up of the historical wealth of its various local communities. Thus, 
a strong government cannot be synonymous with a centralised and forceful 
state apparatus. FdI also attach great importance to ensuring security and 
order in the state. They have called for the strengthening of police numbers, 
an increase in the salaries of security service officers, as well as the intro- 
duction of an appropriate legal framework aimed at punishing attacks and 
other acts against them. Considerable controversy was garnered by FdI's pro- 
posal in 2018 to remove the provision recognising torture as a crime (legge 
sulla tortura) from the Italian penal code. According to the party's politicians, 
it prevents officers from the security forces from properly performing their 
work. The group also supports the use of the army in the fight against 
terrorism and organised crime. It promotes a ruthless policy against illegal 
immigration, even proposing a blockade of the Mediterranean Sea with the 
use of the Italian navy to stop the illegal influx of immigrants. It has even 
proposed banning NGO ships which rescue migrants from accessing Italian 
ports. It should also be noted that FdI opposes the introduction of ius soli, 
emphasising that the acquisition of Italian citizenship is not a right but a priv- 
ilege. Only those who know the language and respect the laws, culture, and 
historical and religious traditions of Italy can be granted citizenship. 

In international politics, FdI attaches great importance to relations with the 
Arab Mediterranean countries, in particular with Libya, which is considered 
to be the main point of reference for Italian interests in terms of security, 
border control and energy supplies. As they emphasise, after the Arab Spring, 
it is in Italy's interest to seek cooperation with the above-mentioned countries 
to stabilise the situation in North Africa and the Middle East, and above 
all to support governments that choose to fight terrorism. It should also be 
noted that for FdI, Italy is primarily a part of the West, natural allies of other 
European nations and the United States, and in terms of military cooper- 
ation it is a part of NATO. While the pro-Atlantic choice is essentially in line 
with the political tradition of the (post-fascist) right in Italy,'^ the positive 
assessment of Russia and Vladimir Putin is something new in the FdI pro- 
gramme. In Meloni's view, Russia should be a part of a broader West in a 
common struggle to defend its shared identities and values. The party leader 
highly rates Putin's policy, who — like Donald Trump — attaches importance 
to national pride and identity at a time when these values are ignored in many 
countries. FdI also supports the economic and strategic cooperation of the 
EU with Russia, stressing that it can ensure lasting peace and stability on the 
continent, and help in the fight against terrorism. 
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*Europe-nation' or sovereign nation states in a sovereign Europe 


In Tesi di Trieste, Fratelli d'Italia pointed out the importance of the common 
tradition of the Italian nation, its culture of remembrance, as well as sover- 
eignty and freedom. Great importance was attached to the idea of identity, to 
rebuilding the idea of fatherland in contemporary politics, after a long period 
when this value was diminished or even denied. Similarly, identity cannot be 
separated from the common national tradition which plays a very important 
role in the lives of individual nations. It 1s thanks to the rediscovery of a 
common tradition, the sense of national belonging, that the values of the 
fatherland can be rebuilt. As underlined in the party's programme, this task 
is particularly difficult to accomplish in Italy, as only since Carlo Azeglio 
Ciampi's presidency have the importance of symbols, ceremonies and secular 
rituals through which the national community manifests itself (including 
the national anthem, which until recently was considered provisional) been 
rediscovered and emphasised. 
As they claim: 


While all other member states have a developed sense of national 
belonging, clearly defined national interests which they intend to defend, 
a certain framework of national myths and symbols, Italy lacks these 
elements or they have been discovered relatively recently. ^ 


Referring to the statement of the historian Ernesto Galli della Loggia 
about the death of the fatherland in the wake of the crisis in 1943, related to 
the dismissal of Mussolini and the division of Italy into a fascist part and one 
controlled by the Resistance, it was argued that during the entire period of 
republican Italy no political entity dared to openly follow the national interest 
and to cultivate feelings towards the fatherland. FdI believes that patriotism 
and the feeling of belonging to a single fatherland are the only ways to build 
greater social and generational cohesion. Love for one's fatherland is a neces- 
sary condition for feeling respect for the homelands of other nations, and 
for creating a dialogue necessary for the common development of various 
European nations. It is also the only chance for Italians to come out of the 
state of ‘limited sovereignty’, cultural, political and economic subordination, 
and to heal the wounds of the civil war (1943-1945) that characterised the 
birth of republican Italy. This issue concerns not only domestic but also 
European politics. As highlighted in Tesi di Trieste, the main problem of 
the current EU model is the deliberate omission of the national identities of 
individual member states. The EU forgets that nations are ‘living organisms’ 
and tries to deny them, instead of trying to emphasise their richness and the 
common source from which the idea of Europe was born. The only chance for 
the existence of a nation, and also of Europe, is to constantly affirm the will 
to belong to a common fate. Referring to the aforementioned concept of the 
daily referendum of Ernest Renan and the concept of the Italian philosopher 
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Giovanni Gentile, who proclaimed that living together, cultivating the same 
customs, as well as tradition and language are the ‘matter’ of which the nation 
is made, FdI emphasises that the nation must be aware of this matter. At the 
same time, however, it should to accept the awareness of the content 'cre- 
ating its own spiritual being’ in order to fully become a nation.!5 The same is 
true for a confederation of states, where a ‘free choice’ is particularly needed 
to justify giving up some part of national sovereignty. This concept was 
developed by Giorgia Meloni in the Manifesto for a New Europe, presented at 
the previously mentioned Conservative Convention in Rome on 3 February 
2020. As she declared, today's EU is trying to implement ‘the Soviet plan 
to destroy national and religious identities." Referring to an idea from The 
Virtue of Nationalism by Israeli philosopher Yoram Hazona, the FdI leader 
emphasised the need to restore conservatism to its traditional environment, 
that is, the idea of national belonging. Meloni stressed that Fratelli d'Italia's 
vision of Europe is opposed to what the ‘Brussels techno-bureaucrats' are 
trying to impose on them, striving to strip nation states of their prerogatives, 
trying to grant full sovereignty to the EU. As she noted: *we fought against 
and defeated communism not to have it replaced with a new internationalist 
regime, but to allow independent nations to defend their freedom, identity 
and sovereignty again’.!* Referring to the words of Pope John Paul II from 
the encyclical Memory and Identity, the leader of FdI noted that the very 
concept of the fatherland contains a deep connection between the spiritual 
and material aspects. Democracy without value turns into demagogy. In the 
opinion of Meloni, John Paul II, the ‘patriot pope’, who proclaimed that 
‘there is no Europe without Christianity’, was well aware that belonging to 
one nation and shared historical memory is the source of every human being's 
freedom. The values Meloni refers to are: the family, understood as ‘natural 
society’, inextricably linked with human nature; the right to live in peace and 
dignity in one’s fatherland; as well as Christianity and the Christian identity of 
Europe, which are the subject of constant attacks from the sides of “distorted 
secularism’. As Meloni emphasised, this secularism, on the one hand, fights 
against the symbols of the Christian tradition, and on the other, opens up to 
the most intransigent forms of Islam. Europeans cannot be deprived of the 
roots that individual nations have formed over the centuries, because they are 
all descendants with a common history. Denying tradition leads to the disin- 
tegration of Europeans, depriving them of their sense, direction and power 
to act, as well as destroying the spiritual structure of European civilisation. 
This weakness of the cultural identity of European nations also makes them 
defenceless against the attack of radical Islam. Hence, the FdI leader criticises 
the model of Europe that denies its Judaeo-Christian and classical roots and 
tries to subordinate the identity and principle of autonomy of individual 
nations to radical universalism. This universalism supports the principle of 
multiculturalism, which allows for an uncontrolled flooding of Europe by 
immigrants from outside Europe. This problem was already outlined in the 
party’s programme in 2017. 
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As noted in Tesi di Trieste, ‘Blinded by absolute damnation of “hatred of 
foreigners”, with the absence of understanding of the growing hostility of 
Europeans towards migrants, the ruling castes are not aware of the hatred that 
an ever-growing proportion of foreigners (and even descendants of second- 
and third-generation migrants) harbour towards the societies that took them 
to their bosom’. 

The resurgence of aggressive and intolerant nationalisms is one con- 
sequence of this, as well as the theories of white racial superiority, which 
appeared to be long gone. The antidote to this danger should be the cultivation 
of patriotic feelings, based on defence and emphasising the cultural diversity 
of Europeans, the multiplicity of their cultures and different lifestyles. This is 
in contrast to the standardisation required by ‘wild globalisation’. In this con- 
cept, FdI refers to the ideas of the philosopher Renato Cristin, presented in 
the book I padroni del caos, which was not by accident considered the party's 
manifesto. As Meloni declared, the theme of defending identity, which is the 
leading theme of the book, is also the focal point of the FdI programme and 
is at the root of all the problems that Italy faces without the help of Europe. 
The only true Europe can be one composed of free and sovereign nations. In 
order to rebuild Italy and — going further — to rebuild Europe, the ideas of 
European spirit and European identity must be reappropriated.?? In this way, 
Fdl’s postulate of rebuilding European identity is connected with a radical 
criticism of multiculturalism, which leads to abandoning one's own identity in 
favour of cosmopolitan universalism, one devoid of both barriers and roots. 
Fdl also criticises the tendency to exaggerate political correctness and the so- 
called ‘other’s rhetoric’ by which it understands the ‘tendency of Europeans 
to accuse themselves and to extol “the alien”’.?! In their opinion, this leads to 
the degradation of their own identity and the development of anti-identity, 
anti-European, and anti-Western ideology. As they emphasise, the process of 
Islamisation is taking place on the European continent through a ‘gentle inva- 
sion’, i.e. the mass immigration of a Muslim population, which takes place 
with the support of Saudi Arabia, Qatar and Turkey, as well as by financing 
mosques, centres of Islamic culture and strengthening Islamic influence in the 
economic, cultural and informational spheres. In FdI's opinion, this phenom- 
enon constitutes a threat to the Greco-Latin-Christian identity of Europe, 
and questions the principles of equality, democracy, freedom and secularism 
of the state on which the whole of Western civilisation is based. Therefore, 
the party calls for limiting Islamic immigration to Italy and Europe, stressing 
that whoever wants to live in Italy must accept and respect Italian culture and 
identity. They also refuse to remove symbols of the Christian tradition from 
public places in the name of ‘misunderstood secularism’.” 

It should be noted that FdI looks with interest towards the Visegrad 
Group countries, which they believe defend the spirit of a true and historic 
Europe. As highlighted in Tesi di Trieste, in central European countries 
such as Poland, Hungary, Czech Republic, Slovakia or Austria, a vision of 
Europe as an alternative to the oikophobic-xenophilic progressivism of the 
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West emerged. At the same time, the Visegrad Group has become a symbol 
of opposition to the extensive bureaucracy of the EU: *when eurobureaucrats 
say “more Europe”, it means “more Brussels" and less national consciences; 
however, when defenders of the European spirit and way of life say “more 
Europe", it relates to the greater identity of each of its nations and the con- 
tinent as a whole'?. Therefore, ‘more Visegrad, less Brussels" became one of 
FdI's mottoes. Giorgia Meloni returned to this concept in an interview with 
Gino Coala on 11 November 2018 for Libero Quotidiano, where she declared 
her intention to establish an alliance between Fdl and conservatives and 
sovereigntists from the Visegrad Group countries: 


They are a model of how to be in Europe and not have to give up one's 
own national sovereignty. (...) We want to focus on relations with the 
Visegrad Group countries which defend Europe's borders against uncon- 
trolled immigration.” 


According to Meloni, it is with them that FdI must conduct a dialogue, and 
not with the Franco-German treaty that ‘has taken over Brussels’.*> The 
model for the Italian right should be the Hungarian Prime Minister Viktor 
Orban, who ‘acts in the interest of his people, defends Europe's Christian 
roots by opposing the imposed islamisation’.*° It should be noted that Meloni 
also declared her support for the Spanish far-right party Vox, as well as for 
the policies of its leader Santiago Abascal. As she emphasised during the 
parliamentary elections in Spain in November 2019, she admires Abascal's 
fight against secessionism in the name of a strong and united Spain. In the 
opinion of FdI's leader, all movements promoting independence and sep- 
aratist slogans in Europe lead to the weakening of nation states, thus pur- 
suing the interests of big capital, lobbyists and international speculative 
financiers. A fatherland, where sovereignty belongs to the people and not 
to supranational structures, is the last bulwark defending citizens against 
the onslaught of mondialism and globalisation. For this reason, defending 
the fatherland of Italy means, in Meloni’s concept, the protection of Italian 
identity, freedom and sovereignty. 


‘Europe of nations’ versus ‘Europe of technocrats’ 


The Fratelli d'Italia programme clearly refers to Charles de Gaulle's vision of 
a Europe of fatherlands, a Europe of nation states bound by a common cul- 
tural tradition. Like de Gaulle, FdI is against a ‘technocratic Europe’, based 
on an extensive system of EU bureaucracy that tries to create a European 
super-state. FdI present themselves as patriots and Europeans because 
they believe in a Europe of nations, a community of nations, with different 
languages and traditions, but which nevertheless emphasise their relationship 
and connections.” They advocate a foreign policy based on the political will 
of sovereign states and on international cooperation, one which respects the 
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subjectivity of states. They also highlight the primacy of the Italian constitu- 
tion and Italian legal norms over community legislation. These beliefs were 
expressed, among others, in a draft bill tabled by FdI in February 2019 in 
the Italian Parliament removing references to the EU from the Italian con- 
stitution because, as Meloni argued, it constitutes a restriction on Italian 
sovereignty.”® 

Fdl declare that they do not share either the idea of ‘naive European fed- 
eralism’, which preaches the need to abandon one’s own sovereignty, or the 
two-speed Europe model. As highlighted in Tesi di Trieste, the historical and 
cultural process which has become increasingly dynamic since the 1960s, 
has led to the creation of a Europe (both institutionally and nationally) 
characterised only by a myth of apparent integration based on a common 
goal, namely the defeat of nationalisms and an extensive bureaucratic appar- 
atus. One can discern that the criticism of European federalism, combined 
with the vision of a united Europe based on a confederate model, fits into 
the Italian post-fascist right’s vision of Europe. It arose as early as in the late 
1970s in the Eurodestra programme, developed by the MSI leader Giorgio 
Almirante together with Jean Louis Tisier-Vignancour of Parti des Forces 
Nouvelles and Blas Piñar of Fuerza Nueva.” As Almirante pointed out in an 
interview with Michele Rallo in 1978, ‘Europe must not become a collection 
of semi-sovereign states, devoid of a unifying element, left to the slaughter 
by political and financial speculations of foreign powers'.?? His idea of the 
‘Nation of Europe’ (Nazione Europa) meant a united Europe that leaves the 
individual characteristics of the nations that make it up intact. This con- 
cept found its fundamental expression in the idea of Europe as ‘United in 
Diversity’ (unità nella diversità), which was adopted in the Treaty establishing 
the Constitution for Europe in 2004.?! It should be noted that the then leader 
of AN and Italian Foreign Minister, Ginafranco Fini, worked on the cre- 
ation of the treaty. Fini, in an interview with Carlo Fusi in 2003 entitled 
L'Europa che verrà, supported a confederal model for the EU. This would be 
one which emphasised the diversity of the various European nations which 
together formed a harmonious whole, and he compared them to a ‘mosaic, 
in which the particular elements retain their distinctive features and identity 
but together form one, common image'.? 

The project to create a European confederation of free and sovereign 
nation states in place of the current European Union was developed in a 
9-point programme prior to the 2019 European Parliament election. FdI 
declared that their model of Europe is not a current supranational entity, 
ruled by bureaucrats and technocrats, who are not directly elected by citizens 
and who try to impose their will on European nations, but a community of 
states that can cooperate in key issues and at the same time make autono- 
mous decisions in internal national affairs? As Giorgia Meloni frequently 
emphasised during the campaign, earlier European treaties should be revised 
and a new pact establishing a confederation of free and sovereign states 
created. This would lead them to cooperate on key strategic issues, ranging 
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from security to migration, from the common market to foreign policy, 
while reducing an overly complex bureaucratic machine, one incapable of 
representing the interests of the member states and their citizens. As the FdI 
leader pointed out, the challenges of world politics mean that the relations 
between European nations should be ever stronger. Only a united Europe 
will be able to effectively compete with the United States, China, Russia and 
India. The current model of the EU, where ‘bureaucracy, technocracy and 
lobbyism prevail’, means that it is unable to respond to the needs of indi- 
vidual European nations. Hence, as declared by the leader of FdI, the capital 
of Europe should not be Brussels, *which is the seat of lobbyists, but Athens 
or Rome, where the European civilisation was born’.*4 

It should be noted that FdI's critical attitude towards the EU not only 
manifests itself in negating the federalist model, but also in criticising the 
dominant role of Germany and France in European politics. In their opinion, 
*Europe has become the playground for France and Germany',? because 
these countries use European institutions to pursue their own interests, to the 
detriment of other member states, especially Italy. It should be noted that FdI 
also criticises the harsh austerity policy imposed on Italy by the EU, which, 
in their opinion, has led to impoverishment of society, the crisis of Italian 
companies and the consequent rise in unemployment. According to FdL the 
current direction of the EU policy should be changed in order to increase 
expenditure on public investments, primarily in the sphere of infrastructure, 
transport, internet network, expansion and modernisation of construction, as 
well as increasing national security. Similarly, the criticism of FdI in relation 
to EU policies manifests itself in the issue of the common European currency. 
This problem was already raised in the programme developed before the 2014 
European Parliament election, entitled Head held high in Europe (In Europa 
a testa alta), where FdI called for Italy's ‘controlled abandonment of the 
Eurozone’.* In the programme before the 2019 European Parliament election, 
although efforts were made to moderate this postulate, it was noted that the 
issue of exchanging the lira had turned out to be particularly unfavourable 
for Italy. A proposal was also presented for the EU to launch compensation 
measures for countries that, like Italy, had suffered damage related to the 
introduction of the common currency.?? 

Fdl is also very sceptical about the European Central Bank's (ECB) mon- 
etary policy, seeing it as one which penalises the Italian economy. In their 
opinion, the scope of the intervention of the Central Bank and the competences 
of national central banks should be re-discussed, so that the banking system 
becomes a support tool for enterprises and families, and not an element serving 
international financial speculation. It should be noted that FdI was particularly 
sceptical about the EU financial assistance programme for the Italian economy 
in light of the COVID-19 crisis. Giorgia Meloni strongly criticised the deci- 
sion of Giuseppe Conte's government to seek help from the European Stability 
Mechanism (ESM) because, as she stressed, the ESM could make Italy even 
more dependent on the Franco-German axis. The FdI leader was in favour of 
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applying to the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and launching ‘Special 
drawing rights’ (SDR), while supporting the proposal of former finance min- 
ister Giulio Tremonti to issue state vouchers (the so-called bond patriottici) in 
imitation of vouchers granted to Italians in 1948, that would be purchased by 
the ECB as special forms of long-term loans.*8 


‘Together with the conservatives to change Europe’ — Fratelli d'Italia 
and EU policies 


On 6 November 2018, Meloni announced her intention to run for the 
European Parliament along with a group of European Conservatives and 
Reformists (ECR): “Together with the conservatives to change Europe'.? As 
she emphasised, the Italian right has been a part of the conservative group 
since 2009, hence this affiliation is a natural one.? According to the Fdl 
leader, the European conservatives are the only true democrats because, by 
defending a sovereign nation state, they also try to defend the sovereignty 
of their citizens. Hence, only conservatives are able to build a true ‘Europe 
of nations and identities’! In an open letter written with Jan Zahradil and 
published in Corriere della sera on 15 May 2020, Meloni announced that the 
choice of affiliation in the EP was also connected to shared values and ideals 
contained in the 2009 Prague Declaration. As she pointed out, the current 
model of the EU, ‘a bureaucratic superstate that regulates and controls 
against the will of individual nations, has not worked’. Meloni stressed that 
the group of conservatives is ready to challenge the ‘Brussels Europe’ to 
create a Europe that would defend European ‘identity, borders and the real 
economy’. According to the FdI leader, this new Europe should defend its 
borders against uncontrolled immigration, the security of its citizens against 
threats posed by Islamic fundamentalism, while maintaining a social market 
economy, capable of supporting enterprises without imposing additional 
taxes, and guarding the freedom of the individual by fighting against cultural 
relativism, in the name of defending a common Christian civilisation based 
on the family.” Similarly, after meeting with the leader of the Law and Justice 
party Jarostaw Kaczynski, which took place in Warsaw on 3 April 2019, in the 
presence of Ryszard Legutko, the vice-president of the ECR in the European 
Parliament, Meloni announced on Twitter: 


We will jointly build a Europe of sovereign nations that remembers 
its identity and believes in the real economy. We are strengthening our 
position in the party of European Conservatives and Reformists and 
we are tightening cooperation with the pro-independence members of 
Visegrad.” 


Meloni also returned to this vision in an interview with Lorenzo Lamperi 
in Affari Italiani on 15 June 2019, in which she presented FdI's position in 
the new European Parliament, focusing on the role that the Conservatives 
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and Reformists group can play in the process of changing Europe.“ As 
she emphasised, it is the foreign policy and defence of external borders, as 
well as the fight against terrorism, that should be left to the discretion of 
Brussels, while sovereign member states should assume all of the competences 
regarding internal policies. It should be noted that Meloni also presented the 
idea of building a broader alliance which would encompass the European 
People's Party (1f she moves further to the right, closer to the political line of 
Hungarian Prime Minister Viktor Orbán) and the populists Matteo Salvini 
and Marine Le Pen, where the conservative group should play a key role as a 
bridge between the sovereigntists and the European People's Party (popolari). 
As she pointed out, the growing importance of populist parties and groups 
in Europe, from the British Brexit referendum, to the results of elections in 
France, Germany, Austria, the Czech Republic, Poland and Hungary, means 
the defeat of traditional parties based on the vision of a federalist Europe. 
Meloni, making a distinction between the ‘identity populism’ characteristic of 
patriotic movements in Europe, and ‘demagogic justicist populism’ (populismo 
giustizialista), which was particularly widespread in Italy, noted that identity 
populism can be an antidote to the development of a society devoid of trad- 
itional ties and common national affiliation. FdI shares many features with 
the populist agenda: despite some differences resulting from different national 
characteristics, movements of this type are characterised by criticism of the 
technocratic nature of the EU, the bipolar EU policy, based on the alliance of 
Christian Democrats and Socialists, defending the Christian roots of Europe, 
opposing Islamisation, uncontrolled immigration, defending small and 
medium-sized enterprises against the international power of financiers and 
large international corporations. Emphasising the differences between the 
FdI programme and the policies promoted by Matteo Salvini and Marine Le 
Pen, Meloni highlighted that it is not enough to reject the current EU model, 
but one needs to propose an alternative programme. Unlike the populists, FdI 
do not intend to limit themselves to a ‘sterile fight against the system’, but to 
translating the above-mentioned slogans into concrete reform proposals that 
they intend to implement in policy at the national and European level.* 


Conclusions 


There is no doubt that Fdl’s idea of Europe allows the party to be classified as 
Euro-realistic or representing so-called ‘soft Euroscepticism’.** Their vision of 
the European Union is based on a confederation of sovereign and free nation 
states, bound by a common cultural tradition which is based on Greco-Latin- 
Christian roots. FdI opposes the federal model of the EU, calling it a 'techno- 
cratic Europe’ based on an extensive system of EU bureaucracy that is trying 
to create a European super-state. Like the other European parties that make 
up the European Conservatives and Reformists, they attach great importance 
to the national traditions and identities of individual member states. They are 
critical of the policy of multiculturalism, considering it a threat to European 
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identity, as well as a means to Islamise Europe. The party’s Eurosceptic atti- 
tude is most clearly manifested in its postulate to leave the eurozone and in its 
criticism of the Franco-German axis as dominant in Europe and pursuing its 
interests at the expense of other member states. 
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From a Europe of regions to a Europe 
of nations 
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The League back again on stage 


The electoral rise of Salvini’s League is one of the novelties on the Italian pol- 
itical scene. In the past, the League Nord took a prolonged part in centre-right 
governments led by Silvio Berlusconi. As of 2018 it became the main member 
of the centre-right coalition and, the following year, the top Italian party. 
For roughly a year it formed an alliance with Movimento 5 stelle (M5s) — 
which had polled the most votes in the 2018 general election — and managed 
to govern the country, pushing through some contested measures of debat- 
able utility (most of all, the Security Decree to manage migrant flows, which 
brought Italy under scrutiny by international human rights organisations and 
clashes with European institutions). Following its coup in the 2019 European 
elections (34.3%), the League challenged the government it belonged to on a 
confidence issue and tried to force an early election on the crest of its elect- 
oral triumph, but was compelled to rejoin the opposition. Its successes at 
by-elections that same year did nothing to change the national political equi- 
librium. In 2020, Salvini's party has gone ahead with its bid for hegemony in 
government and the centre-right coalition, although having to face the rise 
of a potential right-wing competitor, Giorgia Meloni's Fratelli d'Italia (FdI). 
The League's plans for consolidation and return to power have been further 
complicated by the grave health and economic crisis caused by the Covid-19 
epidemic. Though creating opportunities to delegitimise the government in 
office, the emergency has highlighted the limitations of being in opposition, 
cut off from decision-making and unable to control the political agenda. This 
has lost the party much of its media visibility. 

The chapter sets out to explore the reasons behind the Salvini League's 
attainment of national, and on some occasions even international, promin- 
ence; what resources it deployed to tackle and surmount the critical phase 
in the first period; and the prospects and limitations it faces in Italy's pre- 
sent socio-political and economic predicament. Besides reconstructing what 
changes have occurred in the electoral line-up in broad outline, the League's 
own internal organisation and the policies it is pursuing, the following pages 
will concentrate on one particular aspect: the European side to the League's 
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plans. In the course of time, its relations with Europe have fluctuated wildly, 
from initial overtures to later scepticism. While the institutions of Europe 
have been a principal target of verbal party broadsides, a web of alliances 
with other Eurosceptic and sovereignist formations continent- (and even 
world-)wide has increasingly affected the League's political strategy, pro- 
viding it with a platform which it hitherto lacked, or could not exploit. 


The Northern League in the Italian political context: from the early 
years to the crisis of 2012 


Formally, the Northern League was founded in 1991,! though its roots were 
inextricably planted in the independence and autonomy movements arising 
in the 1960s—1980s in several northern Italian regions, especially around the 
Liga Veneta (LV, or Venetia League). Initially it was a story of organisa- 
tional difficulties and meagre electoral results. Only by the political exertions 
of Umberto Bossi, its founder and historical party secretary, did the party 
manage to weld together the many localist formations that had been vying for 
hegemony. The political target was to reactivate the territorial cleavage? that 
split northern from southern Italy. That historic fault-line had been smoothed 
over (before any talk of a divide) in the second half of the 19th century by 
national unification, handled with military abruptness under fascism, and 
eventually given formal recognition in the 1948 Constitution of the Republic, 
thanks to its introduction of a regional design which would be formally 
adopted in 1970. From the separate autonomy movements, the Northern 
League inherited policies and values that would see it through the ensuing 
years of political competition, down at least to the early years of the new mil- 
lennium: the importance of regional identity and self-government, above all. 
Further to these basic values, it developed outspoken criticisms of the party 
system, the centralising state and the corrupt ‘consociationalism’ or power- 
sharing habits of the ruling class. These points would reappear in the future 
in the guise of populism and anti-partyism. 

Come the general election of 1992, the party gained excellent results in the 
northern regions such as Venetia (17%) and Lombardy (23%), its presence 
hastening the crisis and the end of the First Republic's political system in 
Italy. The League functioned as a political detonator, giving electors who no 
longer identified with the party they had come from a chance to make their 
views heard. Some of those who abstained on principle found it an option for 
returning to the urns; while it offered a clear choice for those who felt that 
policies which Italy had never known (federalism, for instance) needed to be 
represented. One of the main rallying calls that the League used, at least in 
the very early days, was the rediscovery of local identities through use of dia- 
lect, the promotion of local history, along with an aggressive stance towards 
non-natives. To begin with, the southerners were targeted in deliberately racist 
terms serving to amplify the clarms of Lombardy, and hence the whole North, 
to a central role in politics and the economy? 
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The founding of Silvio Berlusconi's party, Forza Italia, came as a challenge 
to the League’s electoral expansion. Allying with Forza Italia in 1994 earned 
it a place in government, but the alliance was short-lived. The entente broke 
down partly owing to Berlusconi's entanglement with the magistracy, but 
above all in light of the 1994 European election result, where Forza Italia 
came out ahead of the League. Fearing some of his voters might be siphoned 
off, Bossi broke with the coalition. Friction between the two formations 
brought the government down and caused the centre-right to lose an early 
election in 1996. For the League it was the start to a period of paradoxes. 
They polled more voters than ever, despite standing aloof from the other 
groupings and pressing ahead with a more and more extreme demand for 
the northern regions — Padania — to secede from the rest of Italy and set up a 
federal Po Republic. The swing towards local independence marked a de facto 
transition: from being the party representing a federation of regional leagues, 
it became a kind of ‘union’ party for the North as a whole. But despite the 
early promise of the polls, absence from government and non-participation in 
coalitions made it hard for the League to carry through its policies and stand 
up to the challenge of Forza Italia. Isolated and beginning to lose electoral 
ground, Bossi forced the party and its grumbling grassroots into yet another 
U-turn when he signed a pact with the Polo delle Libertà (the centre-right 
coalition). 

The 2001 general election brought a majority in parliament for the coalition 
and the right to govern the nation. For the League is was a paltry outcome, the 
worst in its history (only 4% of the poll), but its place in the alliance earned it 
three ministries and a political-institutional role that far outweighed its elect- 
oral substance. Throughout that mandate it focused chiefly on two policies — 
curbing immigration and devolution — which culminated in the passing of two 
bills. In the first matter, the party’s efforts secured the approval of a clamp- 
down on foreigners entering and settling in Italy. The second consisted of a 
constitutional reform whereby, among other things, the regions were granted 
exclusive legislative powers over certain sectors (education, administrative 
police, health). The new political turn of events spelt the end of the party’s 
marginalisation. If one discounts the parenthesis of 2006-2008 (the electoral 
defeat of the centre-right, allowing in a centre-left government), the League 
can be said to have remained in government for nearly the whole first decade 
of the millennium. And as of the victorious 2008 election, it entered a new 
period of expansion: the League’s third wave,* during which the party found 
a foothold in areas outside the ‘red’ region of Emilia Romagna.° In just over 
twenty years, the Northern League had gone from the role of a small system- 
challenger to being the longest intact formation in the whole national political 
system; from a nondescript force concentrated in a handful of provinces, to a 
key player in the nation’s centre-right coalition. 

To judge the League’s performance before Matteo Salvini raised the tempo, 
one has to reconstruct the way the party’s aims, ideas and strategies developed 
over time. As already outlined, the League phenomenon can be traced back 
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to a family of regionalist parties that forced themselves into the public eye 
on a European scale within a few decades. That 1t should have caught on 
even outside these original regions is nonetheless intriguing. Unlike other 
parties of the kind, the League Nord arose in an area rather weak in histor- 
ical and cultural identity; it managed to achieve an impressive electoral result 
and earned its place in the governing line-up, projecting issues of territory and 
decentralisation onto a national platform. To use a classification scheme that 
already exists,’ it should be ranked among the ‘challenger’ parties expanding 
from their presumed ethnic group and taking up political issues that range 
from post-materialism (environment, civil rights, abolishing nuclear energy) 
to anti-modernism (curbing immigration, security, law and order). On the 
one hand, the League intercepted, interpreted and extended the northern pro- 
test from an anti-political slant, using localism against the state and the trad- 
itional political system and stoking the centre-periphery controversy. On the 
other hand, electoral support for the new League has gone on expanding, 
shifting its territorial anchorage. 

In time, the original independence movement has turned into a 'catch- 
all party for the scared', funnelling fear of globalisation towards right-wing 
populism. In this slow but steady evolution, the key date was 11 September 
2001 when the West came under attack, an event from which the party wove 
its Christian-nationalist identity. Halting immigration and defending the local 
dimension have always been League policies. In Bossi's view, the party must 
stand guard over the local territory, with its identity and traditions. But only 
since 2001 has such group conflict taken on the guise of a clash of civilisations, 
the West versus Islam. This shifting of the battlefield from the social to a cul- 
tural and identity plane has enabled the League to extend into swathes of 
the population sensitive to issues other than territorialism. In League propa- 
ganda immigration has become a danger, no longer for northern Italy, but 
for the whole nation and the West at large. That 1s why its foreign policy has 
gradually shifted and broken with the past. Whereas the League of the 1990s 
stood out as opposing the Gulf War and supporting Milošević, Serbia in the 
Balkans War, 2001 marked a distinct about face in its position: support for 
the war in Afghanistan and the ensuing missions in Iraq in the name of a 
common identity and the higher Western interest. 

This shifting order of priorities among the basic values (from the local 
community to the primacy of a people/civilisation) is completed by a party 
swing to anti-Europeanism. Until Italy joined the Eurozone, the League was 
broadly pro-European Union. In that period, the party was in favour of 
continent-wide integration as a key serving the northern regions (L'Europe 
des regions) as a potential option for leaving the nation state.’ That pragmatic 
strategy had been maintained throughout the phases when the party was in 
government. On the foreign front, the European Union was the butt of polit- 
ical attacks in defence of Northern identity and independence for its ‘peoples’. 
But on the home front the party toed the coalition line with hardly a murmur. 
There are several classic instances of this attitude of simultaneous revolt and 
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acquiescence: a vote for the European Constitution being approved, and 
for the Treaty of Lisbon, on which internal party discord was scotched for 
overriding political reasons. During the governments led by the centre-right 
coalition the League had had a chance to play the card of intransigence-on- 
principle, only to show loyalty and compliance, in actual fact, by toeing the 
proposed line. Pragmatism twinned with a party penchant for tough talk but 
within government: keeping a high profile of external protest so as to tran- 
quillise its electors, but meanwhile negotiating with allies towards a stance 
justified by the raison d'état. Partnership with a party like Forza Italia, which 
took issue with some policies but broadly aligned with the European Popular 
Party, yielded a perfect combination of extremism and moderation which 
suited both leaderships. Only later, once Italy had joined the Euro Club, pla- 
cing the independence issue in jeopardy, did the League begin to speak out in 
tough terms against a European project which it found inimical to the various 
peoples and their traditions.’ 

The last years of Bossi’s League coincided with a period of acute diffi- 
culty for the country. In 2011 the Berlusconi government, which included the 
League, was compelled to surrender the helm to the new technical govern- 
ment of Mario Monti. With his past record as a European commissioner, 
Monti was, to the League, the ideal whipping-boy, an expression of inter- 
national finance, power in the hands of the Central European Bank and the 
bureaucrats of Brussels. The emergence of a technical government supported 
by both sides gave the League a chance to stand as sole opposition, banking 
on failure by the Monti cabinet and popular discontent with its policies. This 
bid by the party to cash in on the crisis came to an abrupt halt in 2012 when an 
internal scandal burst (an inner circle of League leaders found to be investing 
in diamonds and using party finds for personal reasons). This spelt débdcle for 
Bossi — hitherto the unquestioned leader — and paved the way for a new phase 
under Matteo Salvini. 


The new League in the Europe of radical-right populism: the 
acceleration of a process 


The moral crisis became an electoral crisis and, after a short period of tran- 
sition, the leadership passed into the hands of Matteo Salvini, who made 
drastic changes to alliances, organisation and guidelines. Under Salvini, the 
party went more vertical, slackening the ties that bound the central office to 
grassroots activism and the administrative moves of local party leaders. The 
balance tipped towards the person in full charge of the dominant internal 
coalition, marginalising the old guard and all who were not solidly behind 
him. For external relations, the party secretary set up a communications 
staff and cultivated his own profile, first on the TV channels and then the 
social networks. The new image was of a politician who could tackle and 
solve issues close to people’s daily reality and within the bounds of common 
sense. From Bossi’s charisma over his own people, the new, more populist 
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leadership addressed the electorate at large. Having wrested internal control, 
Salvini went on successfully to carry out his declared intent: to put the League 
Nord behind him and introduce change whilst keeping continuity by exacer- 
bating processes that were already operating and made all the more evident 
by external circumstances (a global economic crisis, stumbling blocks dogging 
the European project). The party as it emerged from this operation was clearly 
national/nationalist, and more markedly right-wing. 

The first point of change was radical. As outlined in the first section, the 
League was founded as a federalist, autonomist and secessionist movement 
bent on detaching the northern regions institutionally from the rest of Italy. 
The utopia of independence failed to take off and foundered for want of 
allies prepared to boost it on a national and international scale. That stale- 
mate, and the altered background circumstances, explain why Salvini upped 
the tempo: from the early slogan of ‘North First’ to ‘Italians First’, which 
meant a more overtly nationalist and sovereigntist stance. 

The decisive move consisted of giving greater weight to the issue of immi- 
gration, projecting it as a matter of national defence. Even in the past the 
League had waved the banner of anti-immigration, although the plans it 
advocated were tailored to the North. The new twist consisted of heightening 
distrust of Europe and the single currency. This took the issue onto a platform 
where parties of the populist radical right had gained continent-wide con- 
sensus and set up a sturdier network of alliances than in the past. Opposition 
between local and global was already part of Bossi’s League; now it was 
transposed into a crusade involving whole nations — and no longer regions 
within nations — seeking to extract themselves from would-be supranational 
control. In this case, Salvini's strategy was clear-cut, entailing the tactical 
abandonment of the secessionist cause by a rather high-handed elimination 
of the party symbol and the word ‘Nord’ from its name. For the League, inde- 
pendence gave way to a campaign against globalisation, immigration and a 
single-currency Europe. The whole framework was a new one: the 'party of 
the North' faded into a project for nationalising programmes, watchwords 
and above all consensus. But though this change of tack was enough to make 
the League nationalist, it was not yet national. Although support began to 
grow throughout the country, the actual ‘nation’ was North Italy, not to be 
blazoned as such in political parlance, but to be defended against global com- 
petition by economic policy and investment. As for the rest of the country, 
it remained an appendix serving the cause of electoral expansion. And 
in that light one should interpret the resumption of the political battle for 
‘differentiated autonomy’ with a demand to increase the number of issues 
on which regions should have legislative, organisational and budgetary inde- 
pendence as well as decision-making powers. 

The League's second identity question has been over where it stands in 
terms of political ideology. Over the years Salvini has strengthened links with 
European populist radical-right formations. This has gone ahead even where 
the nationalist leanings of that political family clash or jar with the party's 
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original stance. Data on electorate attitudes show that since 2012 the League 
has swung distinctly rightwards, completing a process that was already under 
way a decade earlier (see Figure 6.1). In the 1990s, votes came from the centre 
of the ideological and political spectrum; thereafter, more extreme attitudes 
have begun to be the rule. League propaganda has increasingly highlighted 
immigration, and that is the issue on which the transformation can most 
easily be read. Outright xenophobia was there from the beginning but has 
gradually reached the point where the League electorate is more hostile to 
immigrants than the average Italian and even the other centre-right parties. 
It is a striking fact that the party's growth in the ballot has brought not a 
softening of key issues, but further extremism and harshness of line. This fea- 
ture regards not just attitudes on immigration but ‘cultural’ questions such as 
the campaigns against abortion and in favour of traditional families against 
homosexual couples. 

The new League has made the field of the extreme right in Italy more 
accessible, partly because it has managed to give it a supranational setting. 
Like other European leaders such as Marine Le Pen, Salvini has enabled the 
right-wing option to be judged via opportunities that each crisis has brought. 
Hostility towards minorities has become justified as the need for collective 
protection against the uncontrolled effects of globalisation, and for rebooting 
the nation as a place of localism, not globalism. As with the Front National/ 
Rassemblement National (FN/RN), the League may be described as post- 
ideologically cashing in on right-wing extremism — a political object that is 
normally hard to manage but can be launched anew or tailored according to 
circumstances or political expediency. But unlike the FN/RN, the League can 
here trade on its undeniable experience in playing the party of ‘protest within 
government’ and ‘opposition within the institutions’. 

Another line of interpretation worth considering links the party to populist 
movements, such as the case of the Five Star Movement in Italy.!! Some of the 
hallmarks of populism were present from the outset: aversion to politicians 
and intellectuals, harking back to local tradition, reference to charismatic fig- 
ures, common sense, the language that people speak. But the League of the 
early days had no marked nationalism or anti-communism, or indeed any 
clear right-wing affinities on the part of its electors.? That interpretational 
puzzle gradually began to clear when, halfway through the *Noughties', the 
League radicalised its political programmes, bolstering ties with a distinct 
area of European populism, the new Right with its penchant for nationalism, 
nativism and authoritarianism which had not been associated with other pol- 
itical expressions of populism. De facto the League joined the sovereigntist 
club without possessing any national identity value in its background. 
Ideal allies were Marine Le Pen's FN/RN, the Belgian Vlaams Belang, and 
Austria's FPO. In 2017 it joined ‘Europe of nations and freedom’, a polit- 
ical group within the European Parliament. Other relations were secured with 
political entities broadly belonging to the so-called Visegrád Group (Poland, 
Czech Republic, Slovakia and Hungary). In this, the League jumped on the 
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bandwagon of a long-established trend among extreme-right parties, namely 
using denunciation of the ‘European threat’ as a key factor in building pol- 
itical success. Reference to these alliance scenarios amplified what was only 
a latent streak of populism in the present League's right-wing nationalist 
anti-Europeanism. Emphasis on the corruption of politicians actually applies 
more to transnational elites than to the Italian political cadre, showing how 
adoption of sovereignism chiefly stems from the need to move the party onto 
a European scale. 

As a member of the populist radical right, the League grasped the import- 
ance of broadening its consensus to a popular electorate abandoned by the 
Left and penalised by the crisis. Other European parties of the same family 
also display this quality, profiting especially from the decline of the socialist 
parties.? As things stand, the League's operation is only half completed. Its 
leaders have painted the image of a party seeking to be interclass, a receptacle 
for electors linked by their values and viewpoints rather than by objective 
conditions. But survey sampling suggests that the party core has changed 
relatively little: it is still largely composed of middle-aged electors in mid- 
career or close to retirement, fairly secure in their jobs and concerned at their 
salary losing its purchasing power. As in the past, the League has gained 
votes among the ranks of the self-employed, especially in small and medium 
business enterprises. The worker component (salaried workers in the main) 
has slowly become more sizable but not yet preponderant and certainly not 
enough to support the claim that the party has invaded the factory floor or 
caught on among the lower classes (see Table 6.1). Again, it is still struggling 
for a foothold among public employees, especially at executive level, or indeed 
among the precariously or un- employed.'® 

Salvini’s new corporative plan to harness the ‘animal spirits’ of national 
productive capitalism (against supranational economic elites) along with the 
socially ‘left behind’ impoverished by the crisis, is proving a thorny conun- 
drum as to the kind of policies to promote and interests to defend. One of 
the catch-all issues the party has exploited is anti-Europeanism, as mentioned 
previously. As a different approach to tackling the social and economic dis- 
content felt by part of the country, the League has scaled up the local-global 
opposition, turning regionalist claims into a protest by the entire nation state 
against Europe and its policy of austerity. Euroscepticism has increasingly 
become a core topic of League propaganda. Compared with the other Italian 
parties, League voters prove to be far more hostile: one-third deem European 
integration a misfortune for the country, while over half voice criticisms of 
the euro (see Table 6.2). Such attitudes have grown more deeply rooted, mer- 
ging with a more general state of disaffection. Since 2000 the percentage of 
Italians who identify with Europe and support the Union has slumped from 
a high of 60% to one of the lowest levels on the continent (just over 30%).!7 
For the League voters, the effect of criticising Europe has been, more than 
in other parties, to view their territorial roots in almost completely national 
terms with minimal sense of the supranational. Historically the League 
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Table 6.1 Sociodemographic profiles: age, occupational status, social class (%) 


Vote for All 
League voters 

Age 
18-30 13.0 18.0 
31-60 46.8 47.8 
>60 40.2 34.2 
Total 100 100 
Occupational status 
Employed 69.2 67.4 
Unemployed 30.8 32.6 
Total 100 100 
Occupation classes (% of those employed) 
Clerical workers, public sector 14.6 23.7 
Skilled and unskilled workers, small industries 22.9 19.8 
Skilled and unskilled workers, big industries 36.5 37.0 
Self-employed (autonomous, professionals, managers, etc.) 26.0 19.5 
Total 100 100 
Social class (* of those employed) 
Bourgeoisie 26.7 20.6 
Clerks 38.2 48.4 
Trades and crafts 10.5 9.6 
Working class 24.6 21.4 
Total 100 100 
(N) (276) (1869) 
Source: Itanes, Post-electoral survey 2018 CAWI (unweighted data). 
Table 6.2 Positions on European integration and the euro (%) 

Vote for Vote for other All 

League centre-right voters 

parties 

Italy's membership of the European Union is: 
Positive 19.0 36.7 45.6 
Negative 36.3 26.1 21.4 
Neither positive nor negative 40.3 35.2 29.1 
Don't know 4.4 2.0 3.9 
Total 100 100 100 
Having the euro is: 
Positive 19.0 33.4 41.0 
Negative 55.4 43.9 33.6 
Neither positive nor negative 22.3 20.2 21.6 
Don’t know 3.3 23 3.8 
Total 100 100 100 
(N) (273) (199) (1850) 


Source: Itanes, Post-electoral survey 2018 CAWI (unweighted data). 
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elector felt strongly anchored in his/her home territory. Over the course of 
time a different sense of belonging has set in, focusing on the nation and by 
contrast hostile to Europe. Small wonder, then, that fear of losing Italian 
identity through membership of the European Union (a cultural fear, and 
absolute) should be one of the most constantly voiced concerns, together with 
fear of seeing one's own or one's country's interests undervalued by supra- 
national institutions. 

Its stance on Europe is one of the most emblematic expressions of how the 
League sees its political role today. The League brand of anti-Europeanism 
includes a range of different nuances and positions, the full extent of which 
can only be gauged by reconstructing party development over the years 
leading to a different kind of territorial identification and claims from in the 
past. As the previous section made clear, the League's position on Europe 
was not always one of protest but a means to an end in achieving domestic 
objectives. The years of crisis were an important testing-ground for the party. 
That was the period when anti-Europeanism became more explicit, a brand 
of ‘populism’ arising in opposition to Brussels bureaucracy, national anti- 
development policies and supranational overriding of the nation’s claims.! 
Nonetheless, the basic party line does not substantially differ from the past. 
In Europe, the League sticks to opposition in word, enabling it to demand 
autonomy yet stay in government. Showdown is confined to a symbolic 
level, always kept to a national dimension as a device for putting 'pep' into 
the coalition and among the electorate. The League viewed Europe first as 
a way of heightening sub-national nationalism (the regional identity of the 
North); then it contrasted European ‘bureaucracy’ with the alleged manufac- 
turing specialty of the Padania area, and finally, when the mirage of secession 
evaporated, it pinned its colours to nationalism. In other words, Salvini is 
banking on representing an Italy standing out against Brussels, that symbol 
of supranational integration which would take the edge off identity and make 
nonsense of representing socially and geographically grounded interests. 

Much like Euroscepticism, sovereignism has served as a tool to turn the 
League into a catch-all party on the Italian political scene. By standing out 
for sovereignty, the party has been able to make clear its position on economic 
issues and welfare. The prevailing attitude of the League voter is still distinctly 
pro-market and pro-private, above all as concerns labour relations and support 
for measures to reduce taxation (see Table 6.3). However, in line with the trend 
of other populist radical-right parties, that position has combined with a new 
sovereigntist idea as to the need to defend the home market (Italy’s companies 
and its workforce against the threat of globalisation), even extending to forms 
of statist and interventionist policies that are alien to the traditionally liberalist 
conservative Right. On a social protection ticket, the bid to broaden 
the electoral basis and include salaried workers, women and families has led 
the party to take an overtly chauvinistic approach. Preferential treatment for 
Italian citizens in the labour market and in access to welfare, social security 
and even health programmes has made it possible to combine policies to cut 
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Table 6.3 Positions on economic issues 


Vote for Vote for other All 


League centre-right voters 
parties 
The government should intervene in the economy 
In favour (%) (6-10) 54.5 57.8 69.4 
Average score (on a scale of 0-10) 6.2 6.3 6.9 
Taxation should be lowered even at the cost of 
reducing public services 

In favour (6-10) 52.5 51.9 26.9 
Average score (0-10) 6.5 6.3 5.1 
(N) (273) (199) (1850) 


Source: Itanes-SWG, panel 2013-15. 


social costs with a new form of protectionism for Italians alone. The League 
is in good company here across the continent, where its closest international 
allies like FN/RN have long militated for national preferentialism. Such a 
position is no doubt effective in providing a solid identity basis for political 
action but proves unsuitable when it comes to going international. The great 
drawback of national chauvinism is that, by its very nature, it is ill-equipped 
for striking up alliances, taking joint decisions or producing esprit de corps 
within its own ranks. 


The League in perspective: is a Eurosceptical national party a 
solution for a regional issue? 


After having put paid to the interlude of government with Movimento 5 Stelle, 
Salvini's League has been confined to the opposition. Although out of the 
national limelight, it is still credited with a great following and rated the first 
party in the land. From this perspective, one can but speculate where this pro- 
ject of the leader's is leading: viz. once again to build up a party that is both 
a protest movement and a governing force, inside yet against the institutions, 
able to outstrip the conservatives and launch the challenge of sovereignism 
Europe-wide. By way of answering, let us begin from the national arena and 
then go into the niceties of the international position. 

On the home front, then, Salvini’s party faces a dual challenge, both inside 
the party and in relation to the other political competitors. Within the League 
the vertical structure he imparted gave Salvini great visibility in the media. 
But with the demise of the coalition government, the scheduled rise to sole 
command of the country has met with a considerable reverse. The prolonged 
absence from decision-making and uncertainty as to the timing of the next 
ballot have once again sparked off internal tension among party members; 
and part of Salvini's difficulty in responding is that he can no longer count 
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on support from the hard core of activists, which has dwindled over the years 
and is less solidly entrenched across the country. Add to this the effect of the 
health crisis that has blown up since March 2020. The two northern regions 
under League administration — Lombardy and Venetia — have handled the 
Covid-19 emergency with differing degrees of effectiveness: Lombardy has 
performed poorly, Venetia much better. This has rekindled smouldering con- 
flict among party factions and thrown up schemes alternative to Salvini and 
more on the old federalist League model (in the present instance represented 
by the Venetia governor, Luca Zaia, his political rival). 

The other challenge concerns relations with (former) allies. After the coali- 
tion government with M5s collapsed, the chief dilemma has been relations 
with Forza Italia. Outside so-called Padania, the League is still conditioned 
by the influential presence of Silvio Berlusconi in regions where Salvini's 
party cannot go it alone (the South). Then there is right-wing competition 
from Brothers of Italy (FdI), the post-fascist formation led by Giorgia Meloni 
(shades of another woman, Le Pen). FdI holds the advantage over the League 
in embodying the traditional or classic version of the Right which is better 
placed to handle the North-South cleavage and intercept those southern 
voters who are as yet unsure of the League's programme. Besides its competi- 
tive edge in the Italian South, FdI is a challenge to the League over the role 
of the State in terms of policies, symbols and foreign policy (for example, it 
has adopted a less cowed stance towards Russia and is more open to relations 
with Donald Trump). 

The national outcome be what it may, the League's future prospects hang 
very much on international relations. For all the sound and fury of past 
years and the anti-European back-up guaranteed by the US and British 
governments, the poor performance of the sovereigntist bloc at the 2019 
European elections was a grave setback to its ambitions of storming the 
Union institutions. Though the League and the FN/RN did well in their 
respective countries, the populist radical right as a whole had its wings clipped 
in terms of lobbying and influence in Brussels. This was partly due to inner 
divisions over certain key issues. There are differences, for example, on public 
spending, with southern Europeans favouring expansion policies, while the 
northern are more inclined towards austerity. On immigration there is friction 
with the Hungarian leader Orbán, who is against reforming the Treaty of 
Dublin which obliges refugees to stay in their Mediterranean countries of 
arrival. Lastly, problems have arisen over relations with Putin: the League 
is favourable, but many East European formations are dead set against. The 
overall conclusion must be that the sovereigntist internationale has no shared 
European programme, but is made up of individual national projects agreeing 
on one objective: to use nationalism to destabilise, replace or transform the 
various conservative parties, with each sovereigntist branch pursuing its own 
political interest at home rather than creating a European front. But even this 
broad goal is by no means certain if one looks at the tragic turn of events in 
2020. The health and economic emergency caused by Covid-19 has further 
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Figure 6.1 Left-right self-placement, voters for the League, for other centre-right 
parties and all voters. Period 1994-2018. 

Note: Left-right score (scale 0-10) on Y-axe. 

Source: Itanes. 


weakened the challenger parties who are absent from the control room and 
unable to voice proposals in the European Parliament. Fear of the pandemic 
has made secondary the issues of the traditional battle-cries of the populist 
radical right, such as immigration scaremongering. The extraordinary injec- 
tion of public funds earmarked for rebooting national economies has come to 
the assistance of national governments, cancelling austerity measures, espe- 
cially in Mediterranean countries where the populists were on the rise. Still, it 
is true that the as yet unforeseeable effects of the crisis will multiply conflict 
and cause political, social and economic destabilisation. And the challenger 
parties are ready to pounce on any opportunity that may come their way. 
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7 English nationalism and its role in 
building support for Brexit 


The case of UKIP and the Brexit Party 


Marcin Galent 


Some peculiarities of British nationhood 


The analysis of the contemporary transformation of British national iden- 
tities is difficult for two main reasons. The first is that, in fact, we are dealing 
with four separate nations that are part of the state, plus the ‘fifth nation’, 
ie. British national identity, which is in a sense an amalgamation of all 
four, i.e. an identity mixed from these four national components and going 
beyond their simple aggregate and constituting a separate, additional iden- 
tification level. It is generally highlighted that this British level consists of 
Protestantism, involvement in building the British empire, British economic 
ties and a shared memory of conflicts with the countries of continental 
Europe. This, of course, does not put the British people in an exceptional pos- 
ition, as many federal states have a very similar situation. However, what is an 
additional problem is the lack of a written constitution that would regulate 
relations between the different nations and collective identities, even in the 
most rudimentary formal and legal sense. Indeed, what is clearly described in 
other countries in one fundamental document, in the case of Great Britain is 
very often recognised by the law of custom, tradition, the unwritten contract, 
or dispersed in numerous legislative acts, not always consistent and cohesive. 
Hence the continuing validity of the diagnosis by Benjamin Disraeli, who 
noted that: ‘England is not governed by logic, but by Parliament’. Such a 
situation did not give rise to special problems as long as British identity had a 
hegemonic status and did not collide significantly with lower-level identities. 
However, in the last few decades, this state of relative syntony began to ser- 
iously disintegrate.! 

For a long time, reflections on British national identity were rather frag- 
mentary and causal, remaining slightly on the sidelines of research even in 
the work of such eminent British theorists of the second half of the 20th 
century nationalism as Benedict Anderson, Ernest Gellner, Eric Hobsbawm, 
Elie Kedourie or Anthony D. Smith. This was for at least two main reasons. 

First of all, this was because it was a derivative of English and British 
imperialism, which at its peak subjected a quarter of the world’s terri- 
tory to the British monarchy along with a similar proportion of the global 
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population. Within the British empire, the ancient Roman principle of Civis 
Britannicus Sum was adopted, which meant that in legal terms every subject 
of the Monarch had equal rights, and thus theoretically belonged to the body 
politic of Britain. This idea was also upheld after the empire broke up. The 
first British Citizenship Act, adopted in 1948, granted it to all inhabitants 
of the countries of the former British colonies, and formally everyone who 
wished to do so had the full right to come to Britain, without hindrance, to 
settle, work, and exercise their electoral and other rights on equal terms with 
the English, Scottish, Welsh and Irish people who had lived in the United 
Kingdom for generations. Until 1981, between 600 and 800 million people 
worldwide had nominal British citizenship, although after 1962 it entailed 
fewer rights. This state of affairs meant that there was a constant tension 
within the identity, which did not always produce the desired results. On the 
one hand, such tension allows for the existence of a sense of unity and com- 
munity that goes beyond particular identities. However, on the other hand, 
these particular identities can win and where there used to be an understated 
symbolic border, there can be a desire to transform the cultural border into a 
political one. A similar thesis was formulated by Robert Young in his work The 
Idea of English Ethnicity, in which he argues that Englishness had to remain 
open not only to neighbouring Celtic cultures, but as the empire grew, to the 
archipelagos of socio-cultural worlds from almost every latitude? Although 
the thesis on the exceptional openness of the English collective identity is true, 
I do not believe that English identity was able to be so flexible that it could be 
used to bring together the inhabitants of the empire. This was partly because it 
was too closely linked to the ethno-cultural components, and partly because it 
would have been treated as an overly obvious expression of English interests, 
which in the United Kingdom also had to take into account the material and 
symbolic interests of the Scottish partner. Therefore, it was necessary to build 
a form of intermediary between Englishness and other national and ethnic 
identities. Following the union of Scottish and English identity, British iden- 
tity became precisely such an identity. Hence came the British empire and 
then the British Commonwealth of Nations, from which the word British, but 
not the character, was removed in 1949. 

The British identity as an imperial and post-imperial feature played a role 
for the English and still does, the so-called ‘empty signifier’, i.e. a mechanism 
allowing the building of an imaginary community in a symbolic dimension. 
According to Ernest Laclou, such an empty signifier can never be completely 
filled with symbolic content, because no symbolic set can fully and perman- 
ently obscure the lack of social unity? Symbols evolve and transform in 
order to maintain the ability to represent the community. They have to adapt 
to new contexts in order to confirm a sense of unity under fundamentally 
different conditions. Sometimes certain symbols wear out, their power fades 
and then there is a need to complete the symbolic universe. However, this 
addition never closes the empty signifier in its entirety. Instead, it is able to 
take its place in front of other, rival symbols and thus reflect and influence the 
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dominant power relations in society. In this way, there is a constant struggle 
for a symbolic hegemony in which rival symbolic models of the world try to 
overtake their competitors in order to fill the central symbolic field and create 
the dominant imaginarium.* 

The British national flag is a good example of this mechanism. When a 
Scotsman looks at it, he sees above all the national symbol closest to him, 
the ancient national flag with the cross of St Andrew. For an Irishman from 
Ulster, the Scottish flag goes to the background and St Patrick’s cross, the 
national flag of Northern Ireland, comes to the fore. The Englishman of 
course takes what is closest to him from the Union Jack, namely the cross of St 
George, which is the national flag of the English. The British flag lacks Welsh 
symbolism, which reflects the power relations within the United Kingdom. 
Wales did not have the status of a separate kingdom during the unification 
as it had been already absorbed into England with the status of a princi- 
pality. This does not mean that certain elements of Welsh symbolism were not 
incorporated into the symbolic universe of England and then Britain. The red 
rose, unicorn, leek, clover, thistle or lion are the national symbols of the four 
British nations in the British coat of arms and wherever Britain is symbolic- 
ally represented. Another, even broader symbol associated with Britishness is 
the monarchy. The image of Queen Elizabeth II can be found on banknotes 
and coins not only in Britain, but everywhere she is still considered the head of 
state, e.g. Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Jamaica and eleven other coun- 
tries. This is not just a matter of symbolic representation. These countries still 
have the right to veto changes in certain areas of the United Kingdom, and 
representatives of their governments sit on the Royal Privy Council. 

Today we are dealing with a process of disintegrating British identity which 
can easily be observed in the symbolic sphere as well. While until the end of 
the 1980s the British flag was a clear manifestation of English patriotism and 
nationalism, in the 1990s there was a fundamental change in this respect. The 
British Union Jack was no longer treated as an overarching symbol of the 
English political community. As the national consciousness of the countries 
on the Celtic outskirts grew, the self-awareness of English national identity 
began to grow too. This is reflected in the popularisation of English national 
symbolism. It occurred at first in nationalist and extreme right-wing circles, 
but with time it became more popular. In the 21st century, we can already 
observe a very clear distance between identification with the English flag, 
i.e. the red cross on a white background, representing the patron saint of 
England, St George, and the Union Jack. The British flag is treated rather as 
a state and royal flag, while the flag of St George is treated as primarily the 
English national flag. Thus, in the last three decades we have been dealing 
with the transformation of national identity in England from a state-citizen- 
ship model to an increasingly ethnic model, in which a common origin, to be 
read as being white and born in England, becomes the most important iden- 
tity criterion. The British flag is more a symbol of British identity, i.e. one that 
includes four British nations plus immigrants and ethnic minorities. In this 
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sense, it is a symbol of a political bond, recognising the ethnic and cultural 
pluralism of the national community. The English flag, on the other hand, has 
become a symbol of exclusiveness, an identity based on the common history, 
culture and origin of the dominant ethnic group, i.e. white English people. 

The second reason why Britishness was not mentioned enough was that 
the British identity enjoyed the privilege that generally accompanies ideolo- 
gies at the peak of their effectiveness in influencing reality, when it becomes 
universal. This is due to the effective processes of naturalisation and dissimu- 
lation, which made Britishness a natural state of the world, self-understood 
and therefore escaping social self-reflection. As a result, Britishness was trans- 
parent and had a hegemonic status. Everything that was different, strange 
and noticeable could be described and studied. If someone referred to the 
problem of Britishness, they were charged with endangering things because 
only someone ‘foreign’ could ask questions that betrayed the lack of intern- 
alisation of the key identity elements. Just like the white colour of the skin, 
which for centuries was not a colour, it was a reference point for other colours 
like black, brown or yellow. The discovery that white people also possess a 
skin colour was not accepted in the Anglo-American academic world until 
the end of the 20th century, before which white was transparent, clear and 
understandable by itself. People of colour were people of any colour other 
than white. Its naturalness did not raise special doubts, on the contrary, it 
often served to establish racial hierarchies. 

The same was true of Britishness. Therefore, British social and cultural 
anthropology studied races, peoples and cultures all over the world, but the 
point of reference was in the metropolis. It was also the centre of power. The 
British identity was built largely on power and wealth. As a result, British 
nationalidentity easily embraced other nations, religions and even civilisations. 
The condition was to have the power or wealth to open the most important 
doors in Westminster. And the sources of power and wealth have been con- 
stantly changing in recent centuries. The traditional land-based aristocracy 
was joined by local bourgeoisie, maharajas, colonial-enriched nabobs, owners 
of plantations in West India and finally industrialists in the 19th century. At 
the royal court, anyone who contributed to the power and wealth of the empire 
was welcome. Whether it was an Englishman, a Scotsman, a Welshman, an 
Irishman, a Jew or a Sikh wasn't the first question. In the British Parliament, 
not only the indigenous people of Great Britain and Ireland were to be found 
in the 19th century, but also Jews and Hindus. In such a multicultural and 
cosmopolitan environment, clearly identifying differences was definitely not 
conducive to building political solidarity or the economic prosperity of rela- 
tively open elites. 

The Scottish nationalism theorist, McCrone, even recognised that British 
national identity was not educated as a nation-state, but as a state-nation.® 
This means that in the formation of a sense of national belonging, ethnic 
factors played a much smaller role than in other nation states; civic factors 
played a much more important role, and in addition, a nation imagined in 
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this way was embraced by the overriding buckle of loyalty to the state. This 
open aspect of British identity is still maintained. In the 21st century, it is 
less related to external expansion and efforts to maintain ties with former 
colonies. Much more important is the need to maintain elementary cohesion 
in a multi-faith, multiracial and multicultural society. The most important 
British values defined during the period of David Cameron's reign, which 
every British school has had to teach from 2014, are rather difficult to con- 
sider as a symbolic ethnic border. Democracy, rule of law, individual liberties, 
mutual respect and tolerance, could also be a catalogue of the values of many 
supranational institutions, especially in Europe. However, this is precisely 
what it was all about, in order to create the best possible framework for diver- 
sity in unity, to save Britain from political disintegration and/or to transform 
it into segregated parallel communities." The conviction that British society 
had become too diverse has ceased to be the view of the extreme right, all the 
more so as the social geography of poverty and exclusion, which increasingly 
began to include the white working class, began to change at the end of the 
20th century.® 

Therefore, in such a dynamic and changing world, it was difficult to treat 
Britishness as a precisely identifiable ideology of a precisely identified terri- 
tory, with a clearly identifiable culture and population. The boundaries of 
national identities were thus long, fuzzy, ambiguous, contextual and dynamic. 
Benedict Anderson claimed that such conditions caused Britishness to be 
long treated as a collection of dispersed and separated colloquial prejudices 
and taboos.’ Therefore, in cultural as well as legal, political and economic 
terms, the boundaries of British identity were much more blurred and intui- 
tive than those of other European nation states.'? In the British tradition 
of common law, where pragmatism and common sense meant more than 
the abstract principles and rules imposed by the centralised state, these 
borders were subject to constant renegotiation, devaluation and revaluation. 
This process has continued to this day, as is perfectly illustrated by the real 
example of the political and legal struggle to maintain the Chagos Islands 
in the Indian Ocean, including the non-recognition of the judgment of the 
International Court of Justice in The Hague,!! or the offer made by Prime 
Minister Boris Johnson" in 2020 to admit three million Hong Kong residents 
who still retain British National (Overseas) status under the Nationality Act 
of 1981. In more general terms, attempts are made to restore this volatile 
nature of the British border by renewing ties with countries associated with 
the Commonwealth of Nations. This is a return to those elements of the 
British imaginarium that seemed to have gone away for good with the humili- 
ating defeat in Suez in 1956. The introduction of such slogans as ‘Global 
Britain’ and especially ‘Empire 2.0’ to the political and public discourse 
means a return to the creation of a symbolic model of the world in which 
the British metropolis lay at the centre of the world.'? Perhaps it was an ideo- 
logical alternative created for Brexit, maybe the British will actually come 
closer to their former compatriots. For the time being, the sustainability of 
the Union has been questioned. 
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The break-up of Britain 


The first serious fractures in British identity date back at least to the end 
of the 1970s, when Tom Nairn, a Scottish nationalism theoretician with 
Marxist inclinations, published a collection of essays with the notable title 
The Break-Up of Britain." Apart from complex empirical analyses and the- 
oretically sophisticated generalisations, his most important theses can be 
reduced to a few essential points. First, Nairn claimed that the British iden- 
tity had developed mainly on the basis of English society, culture and state. 
Secondly, the English achieved centuries of state expansion, during which they 
subjugated various peoples, but in doing so, they allowed them considerable 
freedom in sustaining local social institutions and cultural specifics. Thirdly, 
the industrial revolution that took place in Great Britain was intertwined with 
economic and colonial expansion, which in the British nation-building pro- 
cess resulted in a class agreement crossing ethnic borders, which along with 
the co-opting of the working class, resulted in the state avoiding the formation 
of modern national identities through revolutionary upheaval and national 
mobilisation. However, with the cessation of political and economic expan- 
sion in the 20th century, the foundations of the British patriotism promoted 
by the state shrank, which resulted in the revival of a sense of national separ- 
ateness in peripheral nations, the so-called Celtic fringe. 

Let us take Scotland as an example. While Scotland, during the demo- 
graphic explosion of the 19th and early 20th centuries, was able to benefit 
from the channels of mobility provided by imperial institutions covering a 
quarter of the earth’s surface, after the Second World War and the period of 
decolonisation, such opportunities simply disappeared. The same was true 
of Scotland’s economic structure, which went through a period of excep- 
tionally effective competition mainly due to the fact that its industry was 
the economic back-up not only for the UK as a whole, but for the whole 
empire. After Britain lost its global influence, first following decolonisation 
and then by joining the European Community and restricting trade with 
the Commonwealth of Nations, Scottish industry ceased to receive lucrative 
orders and began to collapse. Finally, in the 1970s, rich oil and gas deposits 
were discovered in the North Sea. If Scotland were an independent country, 
all these deposits would be within Scottish territory and the Scots would 
profit from them. However, within the UK, the territory belongs to the whole 
country and it is up to the elite of Westminster and the City to decide who 
benefits from it, as well as what benefits it brings. It made no sense to stay in 
the Union with the English because the benefits of a common economy had 
disappeared and without independence there are no proper channels of social 
advancement. The highest positions were mostly in London. 


Devolution 


The British government's response to the national rebirth was to initiate the 
process of devolution, i.e. to agree to the transfer of part of the power from 
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the centre to individual countries in the UK. In 1979, this idea did not find 
sufficient support among the Scots and Welsh people for the idea of self-gov- 
ernment, and therefore devolution failed in a referendum. It was only with 
the return of the Labour Party that the idea reappeared. The government, 
headed by Tony Blair, held new referendums in 1997, which this time proved 
to be successful for the supporters of self-government in Scotland, Wales 
and Northern Ireland and which resulted in the creation of the Scottish 
Parliament, the Assembly of Wales and the Northern Ireland Assembly in 
1999.5 This transformed the United Kingdom from a unitary state into a 
*multi-union state’.! The plurality is not insignificant here because it reflects 
the most characteristic feature of devolution, namely its asymmetric nature." 
This asymmetry lies in the unequal range of powers granted to the legislators 
and enforcers of the four constituent countries of the United Kingdom. 
Most power was given to the Scots, slightly less to the Irish and Welsh, while 
the English were not given any at all. The asymmetric nature of devolution 
became to a large extent the source of the reactive growth of English nation- 
alism, especially when it turned out that this asymmetry brought a deterior- 
ation in their standard of living in comparison with other Union nations. 
The development of national tendencies in the countries of the Celtic fringe 
has also contributed to an awareness of distinctiveness among the English 
themselves. Already in the early 1990s, research indicated that more than 
60% of the English people stated that being British was the most important 
national identification, and only a few more than 30% claimed to be mostly 
Englishmen. In 2011, these proportions changed fundamentally. Only about 
40% chose Britishness, while Englishness, as the most important national 
identity, was indicated by almost 50 percent.!* This scale of changes was also 
reflected in the growing politicisation of Englishness. It 1s manifested itself 
mainly in the crystallisation of public debate on the political and institutional 
consequences of strengthening English identity and the growing competi- 
tion between political parties over which one would present itself to voters as 
the best representative of English interests and aspirations. A tangible effect 
of this politicisation of the English identity has been a sudden increase in 
support for a solution to a problem still referred to in the 1970s as the West 
Lothian Question. The point 1s that Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland 
have their own representatives in the Parliament at Westminster, who have full 
voting rights on all matters, whether they concern the whole kingdom or just 
matters relating to England. However, the English are not represented in the 
legislative bodies of Edinburgh, Cardiff and Belfast and therefore their views 
are not relevant to the legislation adopted there. The lack of a separate legis- 
lature for England means that matters for the English are decided by people 
who neither live in England, thus are not subject to that law, nor are they 
elected by the English, hence they are deprived of democratic legitimacy. 
Meanwhile, these matters have become particularly intense in recent years. 
From 2007 to 2012, the number of responses among the English has doubled, 
indicating that British governance has deteriorated as a result of devolution. 
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While in 2007 this solution still enjoyed relative support, in 2012 as many 
as 35% of the English surveyed stated that it was worse in this respect than 
in the times of a strictly unitarian state, i.e. before 1999. These opinions 
go hand-in-hand with a critical assessment of the impact of devolution on 
England. Since 2000, the number of Englishmen claiming that Scotland is 
getting more than it deserves has also increased by almost 100% by 2012, 
and 45% of them believe so. At the same time, 40% of the English claim that 
England is disadvantaged by this arrangement and gets less than it deserves. 
The majority of the English think that the Scottish economy benefits more 
from the EU than the English economy, with less than 25% believing that 
each economy benefits equally.'? 

As a result of devolution, individual devolved governments make autono- 
mous choices in very vulnerable areas. The consequence of these choices is 
that some solutions and goals are preferred over others, which leads to quali- 
tative differences in the implemented public policies, and thus to a clear dif- 
ferentiation of the Scottish welfare state model. It is worth recalling that these 
differences affected three extremely sensitive areas of social policy: care for 
the elderly, payments for higher education and the role of the state in shaping 
housing policy. The Scottish welfare state model is clearly moving towards 
a social democratic model, typical of the Scandinavian countries. These 
20 years of devolution have clearly shown that Scottish and English prior- 
ities differ. The Scottish National Party has consistently protected those social 
achievements that were introduced under the Labour Party and introduced 
new ones. Today, every Scot is entitled to free old age care, is exempt from uni- 
versity fees and is protected from the most drastic consequences of the aus- 
terity housing policy. Unlike England, the Scottish government has provided 
further funding for young people's rents and protected residents from the 
hated ‘bedroom tax’ in the south. The Scots were also the first to abolish the 
‘right to buy’ programme in the UK, making it a priority again to rebuild 
the overall housing stock available and keep it relatively cheap. 

However, these changes are so deep and dynamic that there 1s a lack of 
adequate monitoring studies. Therefore, this is a largely untransparent and 
uncertain situation. The British do not see whether Scotland's social policy is 
simply a reflection of the ideology of their ruling party, which has the main 
goal of building an efficient welfare state and egalitarian society. England 
has been ruled by the Tories for a decade, who have made the idea of egali- 
tarianism and a welfare state their main opponent. They value individualism, 
the free market and competition more. Hence the fundamental question of 
whether the Scottish social model is simply a political choice and would be 
feasible in the same form in England, or whether Scotland enjoys a privileged 
position in the Union, thanks to which it receives proportionally more money 
than other nations? In 2009, the House of Lord Select Committee on the 
Barnett Formula recommended a change in the way the Union is funded.” 
Joel Barnett himself, the founder of a mechanism for financing devolu- 
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tion, admitted that ‘It is unfair and it should be stopped. It is a mistake’. 
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The whole mechanism of allocating money within the Union is so complex 
and indecipherable that it is in practice not the subject of analysis in public 
discourse. Almost no one can explain what costs the Scots have to pay in 
exchange for maintaining these three pro-social solutions, and why they can 
afford it — nor can England and the English. In the lack of access to objective 
knowledge and transparency of budgetary arrangements, the decline in confi- 
dence, increased suspicion and a sense of deprivation have contributed to the 
politicisation of English identity. 


English backlash 


Therefore, it is not surprising that in the second decade of the 21st century, 
public support in England started to grow rapidly for eliminating these asym- 
metries caused by devolution. In 2014, the electorate of every major polit- 
ical party in England was dominated by a vote that Scotland should have its 
privileged position taken away and bring spending levels down to the UK 
average. In the case of Labour Party voters, 50% expressed support for such 
a policy, among the supporters of the Liberal Democrats the support was 
slightly higher at 56%, while among the supporters of the Conservative Party 
and the UKIP electorate such support was 69% and 70% respectively, i.e. an 
overwhelming majority.” 

The overwhelming majority of English people also began to contest the 
constitutional solutions that had been adopted so far. No fewer than 80% of 
the English people were in favour of full financial responsibility for Scotland, 
i.e. the liquidation of the Barnett formula. On the other hand, as many as 
79% supported the proposal to exclude Scottish members of parliament in 
Westminster from voting on matters concerning only England, a constitu- 
tional solution called the English Votes for English Laws.? Public opinion 
surveys very clearly reflected the conviction of the English people that they 
lacked a political representation which cares for their interests above all. 
Two years before the Brexit referendum, the greatest number of Englishmen 
would have wanted a special English parliament, particularly among those 
who identified themselves more as English than as British. This support for 
the establishment of their own parliament was double that of those who iden- 
tified themselves as British. This feeling of a lack of subjectivity among the 
English was also shown by the data concerning the assessment of the size 
of the impact by various institutions of power on everyday life. Only 6% of 
those in Wales and 4% in Scotland indicated the European Union, while 26% 
of those living in England did so. 2014 also saw an extremely strong cor- 
relation between English identity and Euroscepticism, as well as a desire to 
vote to leave the EU. Among those in England who identified as British, 42% 
considered the EU to be a ‘good thing’ and 45% wanted to vote to stay in the 
EU. In the case of Englishmen who preferred their ethnic identity, only 23% 
considered the EU to be a ‘good thing’ and only 26% of them voted in a ref- 
erendum to stay in the EU.” 
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In response to these trends, in the autumn of 2015 David Cameron’s gov- 
ernment sent a draft law to the House of Commons which planned to exclude 
MPs not representing English constituencies from voting on purely English 
issues. The draft began as an ordinary parliamentary procedure and if it had 
not been for the announcement of a referendum on further UK member- 
ship of the European Union, it would have further complicated institutional, 
legal and identity relations in the UK. However, there is much to suggest 
that the Brexit issue pushed the UK reform project into the background. 
Perhaps Brexit has absorbed enough of the energy and emotions of English 
nationalists to avoid returning to it. 

But the rise of English nationalism had, in addition to dissatisfaction 
with devolution, a second source: an unwillingness to be a member of the 
European Union and in particular the consequence of membership which 
was associated with the free movement of people.? Since the EU's enlarge- 
ment to include the countries of central-eastern Europe, around 500,000 
people a year had begun to immigrate to Great Britain. With 200,000 leaving 
the UK each year, this meant that about 300,000 people settled in the islands 
each year, the vast majority of them in England. Never before had Britain 
experienced such a scale of immigration over such a short period of time, 
and although until 2008 it was rather seen as a desirable strengthening of the 
British economy, these assessments changed dramatically after the outbreak 
of the financial crisis. This change did not occur so much in the opinions of 
economic experts as in social attitudes, especially among Englishmen from 
outside the major metropolitan centres. However, unlike in the 1960s, when 
the British government initiated many support programmes for those regions 
where the presence of immigrants was associated with increased pressure on 
local public services, this time neither the British government nor Brussels 
decided to intervene, although experts warned that such a laissez-faire policy 
was unsustainable.” 

Eric Kaufmann claims that the rapid change in the socio-cultural envir- 
onment has never been welcomed positively, so even without the Great 
Recession, relations between immigrants and the English would have become 
increasingly tense.” This was particularly true in small-town and rural envir- 
onments, where the presence of immigrants was previously either rare or 
seasonal.” After 2004, immigrants seemed to reach the most distant corners 
of England and in many places their presence contributed to real flexibility 
and further labour market deregulation.? Reliance on workers employed by 
employment agencies often meant bringing them directly from their countries 
of origin by plane. This obviously had a negative impact on the employment 
of local residents. This was firstly, because the wages offered were rarely higher 
than the minimum wage, and secondly, because a cultural mechanism is often 
created to discourage members of the host society from working in the same 
sector as immigrants in societies with rapid levels of immigration. This 1s a 
rather universal phenomenon and related to the fact that every profession 
and job has a prestige dimension beyond the financial one. Work is not only 
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a source of money, but also an important element in constructing identity 
and one’s place in the social hierarchy, which is sometimes a more important 
source of value and self-esteem than money. Many professions or jobs lose 
their prestige because they are defined as immigrant ones. Moreover, as many 
British researchers have shown, over-reliance on immigrants to do certain 
jobs has often led to worsening working conditions and attempts to play off 
the image of ‘hard-working immigrants’ against alleged local freeloaders.?? 
The massive degradation of labour standards has not only affected niche eco- 
nomic sectors such as seasonal agriculture, where civilised standards are dif- 
ficult to control and enforce.*! Instead of being associated with supporting 
sectors that have been most in decline in the last decade, immigration has 
become better known for transforming businesses that are recognisable British 
high-street names into labour camps based on exploitation. One of the press 
titles describing such a reality invited readers to read a report from a day in 
the life of a 'gulag'.? 

Low wages and the decline in employment prestige have often resulted in 
decisions to relocate to where the jobs are, namely to London. However, the 
natural process of internal migration, which for decades was an effective mech- 
anism of social mobility in the 21st century, lost its effectiveness. The sell-off 
of a huge number of council flats in the 1980s and 1990s, followed by the full 
marketisation of residential construction, resulted in a sharp housing deficit 
and a rapid increase in purchase and rental prices.? The cost of living in this 
respect became too high even for professions previously considered to ensure 
a middle-class standard of living. Moving to London no longer guaranteed 
an increase in living standards and a sense of social advancement.** With the 
increased fertility rate of immigrant families, ethnic minorities were more likely 
than the English to count on the allocation of social housing, waiting times 
for which have stretched from a few to a dozen or even several dozen years of 
waiting anyway.” For many English people, this situation created a sense of 
injustice. In their opinion, England was built by generations of Englishmen, 
a historic nation whose members should have some form of preference for 
those who had settled a few years earlier.*° This sense of injustice in equating 
the contribution to the common good of England between those who have 
worked for generations for the prosperity of the country and those who have 
lived in England for a short time, often without emotional attachment or will- 
ingness to make sacrifices for it, has contributed to a stronger crystallisation 
of the boundary between the so-called ‘somewherers’, i.e. people attached and 
deeply loyal to ‘here and now’, and ‘anywherers’, i.e. those who are mobile, 
ready to change places to live and work, with flexible and contextual weak 
loyalties.*” 

It seems that the winner of this competition for the title of the best rep- 
resentative of English aspirations was Nigel Farage. The leader of UKIP 
and later the Brexit Party managed to convince those most dissatisfied with 
the conditions of England’s participation in the two unions, the British 
and European, to support his populist programme against the British and 
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European elites. All opinion surveys show that those least satisfied with the 
devolution process are the English, and the particular ones who prefer an 
English over British identification. In the second decade of the 21st century, 
a belief began to spread among the English that they had been left on their 
own and that there was a lack of a political representation that was based 
primarily on the English interest. In 2011, in a survey of public opinion, the 
most frequently chosen answer to the question of which political party best 
pursues the interests of England was ‘none of the above’. The Labour Party 
came second, followed by the Conservative Party. In the case of the Liberal 
Democrats, the coalition partner of the Tories, this recognition barely reached 
5%. The situation changed only in 2013, when most of the respondents 
indicated UKIP as the party best pursuing the interests of English. The situ- 
ation was similar with regard to politicians. Nigel Farage is considered to be 
the best representative of England’s interests, followed by the answer ‘none 
of the above’ and only much further on by Prime Minister David Cameron 
and the then opposition leader, Ed Milliband.*® 

The referendum on Brexit was a merger of two sources of dissatisfac- 
tion. Since neither the Labour Party nor Coalition governments were able 
to make significant changes, the conviction emerged, quite rationally, that 
external restrictions were the reason for this impossibility. The organisation 
of a referendum in 2016 gave frustrated voters the opportunity to oppose 
everything that they had previously been dissatisfied with. Nigel Farage and 
UKIP managed to convince their supporters that English interests were not 
adequately represented within the UK and were doomed to be perman- 
ently marginalised in the European Union. Contrary to UKIP's name, Nigel 
Farage did everything he could to identify himself with the everyday non- 
metropolitan English person and thus attract their support. A cigarette, a 
glass of beer in the pub, an old-fashioned coat and an anorak were symbols 
that did not refer to Britishness, but introduced the kind of class props typ- 
ical of the English provincial. Mobilising the emotions of the English proved 
to be effective enough to free Britain from the European yoke. Paradoxically, 
this may mean that devolution will survive and so too will the UK. St George 
may have killed the EU dragon, but emotions have fallen and now it 1s time to 
return to routine and take responsibility for the shape of things to come, free 
from European influence. 

The origins of the rise of negative attitudes amongst the English towards 
devolution and the Scots are not irrational, and still the vast majority of 
the English people are in favour of maintaining the United Kingdom. There 
were also many reasons to rationally criticise the principles of the European 
market, especially the passivity shown by Brussels at the time when the UK 
became the labour market of last resort for a large part of the European 
Union in the Eurozone crisis. Modifying the solutions in ways that would 
remove the causes of social fears is possible and technically probably rela- 
tively easy to accomplish. However, today the Union faces a fundamental 
dilemma. If Westminster takes away the Scots’ privileges, i.e. equalises the 
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funding with the English, a large part of the frustration fuelling English 
nationalism is likely to disappear. Such a choice would be almost a clear 
acceptance of Scottish independence. There is no doubt that today’s Scots are 
much closer to the Scandinavian than the Anglo-Saxon model. Regardless 
of whether Scotland becomes the second Norway or not, depriving it of its 
social achievements of the last two decades would definitely tip the scales 
against support for staying in the Union. Let us recall that the full name of 
the ruling party is the Conservative and Unionist Party. The Tories would 
have to radically change their attitude to the Union to risk such a change and 
thus the break-up of the UK. Therefore, assuming that Westminster wants to 
extinguish British people’s negative views of the current shape of devolution, 
and thus wants to keep the United Kingdom as a whole, it should introduce 
reforms in England that will break with the most painful consequences of the 
neoliberal economic policy initiated by Margaret Thatcher and a decade of 
austerity introduced after the crisis of 2008. 


What next? 


Given the size and intensity of conflict within the Conservative Party in 
2016-2019 and the fact that an outsider, Boris Johnson, regarded as an anti- 
establishment politician who sees himself as a very flexible and ideologically 
stretched One Nation Tory, has emerged victorious, this is an opportunity 
to avoid alienating the Scots, while at the same time strengthening the sense 
among English people that someone has started to take care of their interests. 
This chance is reinforced by the experience of the recent Covid-19 pandemic, 
which has created what could be described as a critical juncture. For some 
time there will be a liminal situation in which the old norms and values cease 
to apply with their previous force and the new ones have not yet developed. 
Whether or not the new ones will develop depends on the level of empower- 
ment of the authorities. The rejection of neoliberal dogmas during the pan- 
demic, the announcement of the New Deal and Boris Johnson’s promise to 
invest hundreds of billions of pounds in infrastructure and housing give rise 
to the idea that there will actually be a paradigmatic change in the relation- 
ship between society and economics. 

An additional stimulus in this direction may also be the retreat from neo- 
liberal orthodoxy in the European Union. The announcements of major 
investment programmes, financed by EU-wide joint borrowing for the first 
time, will undoubtedly be an important point of reference for the British gov- 
ernment. The exit from the EU was supposed to give the British people an 
improvement in their economic situation, especially those who were in the 
most difficult circumstances. Therefore, it would be extremely difficult to deal 
with this cognitive dissonance if it turned out that Brexit meant a voluntary 
relinquishment of this pro-development impulse. It seems that Boris Johnson 
is aware of this, because during the announcement of his New Deal in Dudley, 
traditionally a working class and Labour district, he stated that: “This is a 
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Government that is wholly committed not just to defeating coronavirus, but 
to using this crisis finally to tackle this country’s great unresolved challenges 
of the last three decades'.? 

However, these Roosveltian analogies have been widely criticised for over- 
stating rhetoric over the planned mobilisation of resources. Nevertheless, the 
public acknowledgement by the head of the Conservative government that 
Thatcherism and post-Thatcherism in the form of New Labour have failed is 
unprecedented. The announcement of the creation of further tools for state 
intervention and the recognition that the state should be the initiator and 
leader of investments in infrastructure and construction is a return to the eco- 
nomic model of the 1960s. This was a time that was the most important point 
of reference for the voters who most identified with England and were the 
most alienated by the lack of active economic and social policy in England. 
These are mainly elderly people, living outside large metropolitan areas, less 
educated, whose main interpretative framework of the world is based on 
a belief that they have been left alone and left behind. Boris Johnson per- 
haps knows this all too well and identified it, as did his recent direct rival, 
Jeremy Corbyn. Presenting his New Deal, he admitted that: "Too many parts 
of this country have felt left behind, neglected, unloved, as though someone 
had taken a strategic decision that their fate did not matter as much as the 
metropolis'.^? 

If the rhetoric is followed by action, and the British government takes up 
the economic offensive, the English sense of being treated worse than other 
nations in the Union will also change, which in turn will weaken the deter- 
mination of English nationalism to revise the constitutional order on which 
the current Union is based. Perhaps the rise of English nationalism has been 
consumed by an act of disobedience, as represented by the vote for Brexit. 
This was expressed as a democratic act of will but was also a vote against the 
government and almost all public authorities. The political defeat of Nigel 
Farage and his Brexit Party indicate that English nationalism did not have a 
long-term national-forming character, but voters rather used the Eurosceptic 
wave reinforced by the xenophobic policies of the Cameron government and 
the European migration crisis to relieve their frustration and articulate their 
dissatisfaction with developments in the country. 
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8 Ally, opponent or means to an end? 


The role of the European Union in the 
Catalan independence process 


Agnieszka Grzechynka 


Introduction 


“You know, that's because this is Catalonia, not Spain’ — an older man sitting 
on a bench in front of his house on the outskirts of Barcelona, reached out 
to point at the Catalan revolutionary flag, fluttering just below his window, 
along with handwritten letters forming the inscription ‘democracy’. This 
man's statement does not seem surprising in the context of the events of the 
end of 2017 and beginning of 2018, when the future of Catalonia, as a poten- 
tially independent state, became a frequent subject of political disputes and 
a hot topic discussed by international journalists, political scientists — and 
politicians in the European Union. 

The Spanish Constitution of 1978 ended decades of Franco's authoritar- 
ianism, and paved the way for the democratic transformation of this part of 
the Iberian Peninsula. It not only established a parliamentary monarchy but 
also a regional system of the state, which became both a key to preserving 
the richness of its cultural diversity and a source of conflict on the grounds 
of identity. Residents of several of the 17 regions and two autonomous cities, 
referring to a historically documented heritage (as well as raising the argu- 
ment of having a separate language and culture), began to demonstrate a 
degree of identification which was different from the vision of one common 
Spanish state. 

Catalonia possessed a distinct language (initially a local variant of Latin 
but formalised at the end of the 11th century), a separate culture and tre- 
mendous economic potential which were widely acknowledged. This lead to 
it obtaining the widest range of permissions which allowed for a significant 
degree of self-government. By virtue of the Constitution and the Autonomous 
Statute, Catalans were, however, denied the opportunity to implement their 
own foreign policy or to grant citizenship while still being obliged to transfer 
a significant part of their revenue to the central budget. 

These reasons, born out of a sense of economic injustice and an arguably 
stronger one of Catalan identity, led to the birth of catalanism in the 19th cen- 
tury.! This was neither accepted by Spanish society nor granted legal recogni- 
tion in normative acts but remains a regional political doctrine which is still 
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the dominant guideline for nationalist politicians of the region. Growing out 
of the roots of provincialism, catalanism passed through successive phases of 
federalism, regionalism and pujolism,? finally reaching the shape of mature 
political catalanism. Never having had a constant form and ever evolving, it 
has always maintained a solid foundation shaped by elements characteristic 
of both nationalist and conservative philosophy, while emphasising the reluc- 
tance to use force (which may justify such late direct separatist demands and 
the choice of direct democracy as a tool for the implementation of contem- 
porary independence postulates), as well as an attachment to the principles 
of personalistic humanism and the priority given to one’s own culture (espe- 
cially language). In light of recent events, this doctrine seems to have had 
considerable consequences, becoming both the starting point and the path 
leading to the implementation of certain decisions of national importance 
(including the self-recognition of the Catalans as a nation and their struggle 
for independence). 


Catalonia in the history of Europe 


A review of the media coverage and public statements made by numerous non- 
Spanish decision-makers proves that the Catalan independence movement — 
despite being an important issue in the European political realm — has not 
been properly analysed and that the idea of the independence of the region 
itself is treated more as an eccentric, current aspiration of the dominant polit- 
ical party rather than a centuries-long and well-motivated struggle. Before we 
proceed with further analysis, it is therefore impossible to avoid mentioning 
that the attempt to define Catalan identity in opposition to the Castilian cul- 
tural and political pattern was clearly being made in Catalonia as early as in 
the Middle Ages. Catalan culture, in contact with the stronger, Castilian one, 
has always been perceived by the inhabitants of the region as an object of 
honour and the key to the survival of their identity. This might explain why 
every attempt to diminish elements of Catalan culture has caused rebellion 
and united Catalans in resistance to the country’s central government. 

The breakthrough period was the 17th century, which was significant 
not only in the cultural sense, but above all in the political, bringing with it 
pioneering steps in the struggle for independence. In 1640, the first Catalan 
uprising broke out (known as the ‘Reapers’ War’) and a year later Pau Claris — 
the then head of the Catalan government — for the first time in the history of 
the region officially declared Catalan independence under the protectorate of 
France. 

In the following century, both the development of the elements of Catalan 
culture and the implementation of all political actions were stopped by 
the decision of the Spanish King, Philip V. Shortly after taking power, on 
16 January 1716, he issued the New Order Decree (Nueva Planta), which was 
to help him implement his vision of centralist rule. The document abolished 
Catalan political institutions, revoked the privileges previously granted to the 
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region, and greatly limited the possibility of using the Catalan language. Yet, 
contrary to the plans of the Castilian monarchs, the 19th century not only 
brought the Renaixenca (Catalan Renaissance), but also the political activa- 
tion of the separatist spirit, which led to two attempts to declare the inde- 
pendence of Catalonia: the first in 1810 (when Catalans gained the support 
of Napoleon Bonaparte), and the second in 1873 (when an ephemeral — 
and ineffective — attempt was made by the then Catalan deputy, Baldomer 
Lostau). 

An effort to constitute an independent Catalan state was also made twice in 
the 1930s. On 14 April 1931 —just after the Spanish local elections that resulted 
in a majority for the radical party — its leader, Francesca Macia, proclaimed 
the ‘Catalan Republic within the federation of Iberian republics’ from the 
balcony of the Palau de la Generalitat de Catalunya. Another attempt — 
three years later — was made by the head of the Catalan government, Lluis 
Companys, who, on 6 October 1934, shouted: ‘Long live Catalonia! Long live 
the republic! Long live freedom!’, announcing the creation of the Republic of 
Catalonia as part of the Spanish Federation. 

Almost five decades of authoritarianism in the Iberian Peninsula and the 
centralist rule of Francisco Franco temporarily weakened, but failed to stop 
Catalan dreams of full self-government. Pro-independence sentiments sys- 
tematically revived, entering the final phase in 2006 and were reflected in 
the drafting of a new statute of autonomy. Catalan legislators demanded 
a record of the primacy of the Catalan language, the possibility to create 
a completely sovereign judicial system, and the official recognition of the 
Catalans as a separate nation. Four years later, this controversial postulate 
was declared unconstitutional and — as such — immediately revoked. This 
decision of the Spanish Constitutional Court provoked multimillion people 
protests in Catalonia and made the idea of building their own state more 
vivid than ever before. 

When the Junts pel Si coalition gained power after the elections in the 
autumn of 2015, President Artur Mas, the leader of Catalonia, began to 
openly direct his attention towards the independence of the region. After he 
had twice failed to gain enough votes in support of his investiture, at the begin- 
ning of January 2016 the parliament decided to appoint Carles Puigdemont 
as the new president. Following the path set by his predecessor, he immedi- 
ately started building the foundations for an independent Catalan state. The 
milestone event — an attempt to organise an independence referendum (which 
ultimately took place on 1 October 2017 in an atmosphere of civil unrest), as 
well as a subsequent unilateral declaration of independence on 27 October 
2017 — threatened the current political order not only in Spain, but also in 
other European countries (especially in those facing the challenges of region- 
alism, nationalism and separatism within their own borders). 

In this context, the prospect of creating a Catalan Republic could set a 
dangerous precedent, possibly changing the shape of the political map of the 
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whole continent. The multitude of European regions potentially interested in 
disconnecting from their state centres, or wishing to attain a greater degree of 
autonomy, has resulted in the reluctance of European leaders to take a long- 
standing position on the issue of Catalonia. Both the member states of the 
European Union and the United States of America decided to make a dec- 
laration that the conflict was an internal Spanish problem; therefore, they did 
not feel entitled to interfere or mediate. 


An independent Catalonia in the European Union — a real project or 
a utopia? 


The symbols of the independence movement — whether in the form of yellow 
ribbons, attached to the clothes of the inhabitants of Catalonia, or slogans 
painted on the facades of buildings calling for the restoration of the freedom 
for those detained after the referendum in the autumn of 2017 — have become 
an almost integral part of Barcelona, photographed by European tourists with 
no less frequency than the architectural works of Antonio Gaudi. The fact 
that the so-called Catalan case has aroused the growing interest of external 
observers became possible not only thanks to the activities of the separatists 
themselves, who have tried to attract the attention of the international com- 
munity, but also due to the legal, ethical and moral doubts that constitute 
not just the background, but rather the primary strategy of Spanish-Catalan 
political struggles within the European Union. 

The first of the most controversial legal dilemmas was the aforemen- 
tioned Catalan aspiration for legal recognition as a separate nation. The 
Constitutional Court stated that ‘the Constitution does not know any other 
nation than the Spanish (...) and only through it can the sovereignty of the 
Spanish state be realised"? 

Although the letter of the law leaves little room for alternative interpret- 
ations, it is impossible to ignore the question of whether this Spanish court 
order should only be associated with a true attachment to the idea of the rule 
of law, or should perhaps be considered an attempt to prevent the potential 
intensification of Catalan independence efforts. By acknowledging the exist- 
ence of a separate Catalan nation, Spaniards might have opened the gate to 
a wider political, cultural or economic autonomy — and even full territorial 
demands (which turned out to be an accurate forecast). It is also worth noting 
that the Catalan intention in their struggle to have their separate nationality 
recognised was not purely for honourable and romantic reasons. It was a 
precisely thought-out strategy, aimed at preparing the ground for a planned 
struggle for sovereignty within the European Union, in the process of which 
the argument of the right of nations to self-determination would be raised. It 
was perfectly understood that in order to find support for its own independ- 
ence in the European arena, it would be necessary to use tools which Spain’s 
internal laws would find it impossible to undermine — human rights. 
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The European Union — Ally, Opponent or Means to an End? 


The conflict between the parties, seeking support for their own actions in 
the provisions of the Constitution of Spain or in the idea of human rights 
(which is a key foundation of the European Union), flared up in the period 
preceding the controversial independence referendum of October 2017. The 
central authorities tried to prevent the plebiscite and when they failed, ultim- 
ately decided to intervene with the security forces. According to Article 2 of 
the Constitution, the state is based on the ‘unbreakable unity of the Spanish 
people, the common and undivided homeland of all Spaniards’.* 

This translates into the inadmissibility of secession of any of the regions 
and in the event of such an attempt, Article 155 of the Constitution authorises 
the Spanish authorities to use all means necessary to make the community 
enforce these obligations or protect the public interest — including the possi- 
bility of suspending the autonomy of the region concerned. 

Catalan separatists, although they avowed respect and understanding for 
such constitutional arguments, decided in this discourse to draw on higher- 
level legal acts, international treaties that confirm the need to prioritise 
human rights. The parliament of the region — in emergency mode and by 
simple majority — adopted two key laws for the process: the law on the tran- 
sition system and the law on the referendum. Both were used to justify the 
legal validity of Catalan actions although both — as their content was in clear 
contradiction with the provisions of the Constitution and the procedure itself 
raised many doubts — were rejected by the parliamentary opposition and the 
central authorities. The Catalan government has argued that — as the demo- 
cratically elected power — it is pursuing the will of the voters, having on its 
side not only a mandate obliging them to fulfil campaign promises, but also 
international law. As we can read in the preamble of the Catalan Act on the 
referendum of 6 September 2017: 


the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights and the 
International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights — 
approved by the General Assembly of the United Nations on December 
19 1966, ratified and binding in the Kingdom of Spain since 1977 (...) rec- 
ognize the right of nations to self-determination as a fundamental human 
right. Similarly, Article 1.2 of the Charter of the United Nations and 
the Statute of the International Court of Justice stipulates that friendly 
relations between nations based on respect for the principle of equality 
and self-determination of nations must be developed.? 


Although it is impossible to undermine this argument and question the 
rights of nations to self-determination, serious doubts arise when we look at 
Catalonia as an entity wishing to exercise this same right. The Catalans, des- 
pite undeniable documentation of their own cultural and linguistic identity, 
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have not been officially recognised as a separate nation by any of the EU 
members. 

Another doubt that needs to be raised is the question of whether human 
rights always and unconditionally occupy a higher position in the hierarchy 
of legal acts and should be prioritised over the internal law of a sovereign 
state. According to constitutionalists, the Basic Law allows for limiting or 
suspending human rights, especially in situations which threaten such values 
as national security, public safety, public health and sometimes even public 
morals. It is clear that the Catalan decision to organise an independence ref- 
erendum, which may entail attempts at the secession of a part of Spain and 
thus threatening the integrity of the state, bears all the hallmarks of the situ- 
ation described above, allowing for the exclusion of certain human rights. 
Throughout the entire Spanish-Catalan discourse, however, no reference was 
made to the problem of these categories, completely ignoring the need for 
a debate on both legal orders, possible exclusions and justifications. As the 
example of Catalonia demonstrates, the lack of a public European debate 
devoted to the contemporary meaning of and possibilities of referring to 
human rights, as well as avoiding dialogue, leads to compromise barriers and 
deepens mutual misunderstanding, leaving the impression that the EU and its 
values may only be a means to and end: Catalan independence. 


Was using force against voters and the problem of so-called political 
prisoners a European problem? 


The low turnout of 43% , largely as a result of the abstention of opponents to 
independence, as well as the confiscation of a significant number of electoral 
cards, made the unconstitutional referendum in Catalonia itself an unreli- 
able barometer of real support for secession, therefore providing no mandate 
to declare independence. However, this event had far-reaching consequences, 
drawing the attention of the European community to the problem of 
Catalonia, and also indirectly forcing foreign institutions to take a stand on 
the events in this region of Spain. The use of force against voters, as a result 
of which almost 900 people were injured, has been widely commented on by 
the international press and Human Rights Watch, who called it unjust and 
excessive. The latter stated, 


detailed investigation into three cases found that national police and Civil 
Guard officers used excessive force on October 1 in Catalonia. The police 
may well have had the law on their side to enforce a court order but it 
didn’t give them the right to use violence against peaceful protesters. 


The declaration of independence, which was announced shortly after the 
plebiscite, resulted in a wave of repression against representatives of the sep- 
aratist movement — and therefore yet another human rights dilemma. Nine 
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ministers of the Catalan government and two pro-independence activists were 
arrested, which made the Catalan Prime Minister Carles Puigdemont and sev- 
eral of his colleagues leave the country and seek refuge in Belgium — not unrea- 
sonably, as a European Arrest Warrant was issued and serious accusations were 
made, threatening them with prison sentences for rebellion and embezzlement 
of public funds. Although the Catalans turned out to be strongly divided when 
it came to the idea of independence and the referendum, the majority proved 
anxious about the growing problem of such so-called political prisoners. The 
argument was raised that the Spanish amendment to the Penal Code from 
2005 decriminalised participation in a referendum, even one deemed illegal, 
since between 2003 and 2005 it had carried a possible prison sentence. 

A great surprise for the Catalan authorities — already banned under Article 
155 of the Constitution — was the complete lack of support from European 
Union entities. It seems that the Catalans had not so much hoped for the rec- 
ognition of a new republic (which — as correctly predicted — would require 
time and skilful diplomatic efforts), but at least criticism of the Spanish 
judiciary and of the detention of legally elected representatives of Catalan 
society. In the practice of international public life, it is still believed that the 
main responsibility for the implementation of human rights rests with the 
state. Responsibility is also borne by the international community, but it is 
of a secondary character and is mainly one of control. However, as has been 
noted by constitutionalists, since the adoption of the Vienna Declaration of 
1993, one of the major barriers — an artificial division between internal and 
international human rights problems — has disappeared, obliging the inter- 
national community to intervene when faced with a suspected violation. 
It seems, therefore, that the reasons for the inaction of the European com- 
munity during the Catalan conflict should be sought elsewhere, namely in 
pragmatism. 


Quo vadis Europe? 


Addressing those dilemmas and discussing these problems in the European 
community is vital, as the scale of regionalist and separatist movements on 
the continent remains significant. For years their leaders have been watching 
the Catalan path to independence with growing interest and waiting for a 
sign of a changing political climate. Therefore, by giving support to or merely 
showing interest in the problem of Catalonia, the official authorities of such 
countries as Belgium, France, Italy, Greece, and Germany, or the European 
Union institutions, could be interpreted as giving a ‘green light’ to local groups 
demanding autonomy or independence. This perspective, albeit short-sighted, 
seems to have been taken seriously by policy makers, including the President 
of the European Commission. Jean-Claude Juncker, who stressed that ‘if we 
allow, but it’s not our business, that Catalonia becomes independent, others 
will do the same and I wouldn't like that. I wouldn't like a European Union in 
15 years that consists of some 90 states’.’ 
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Statements in the same spirit and made by other European (and world) 
leaders, are often accompanied by a self-justification taking the form of the 
statement that Catalonia would not cope as an independent state as it does 
not have an economy strong enough to support the creation of new state 
institutions and, perhaps even more vitally, that Catalonia lacks international 
support. Although the absence of recognition of the Catalan state de facto 
negates the possibility of this entity’s existence and should therefore dis- 
courage further separatist actions, the independence process itself seems to 
be continuing. 

Having said all that, one could ask why, despite these numerous doubts, 
did the Catalans decide to raise the argument of human rights and concen- 
trate their actions on the European arena. The answer is obvious: a combin- 
ation of pragmatism and of having no alternative. Regardless of whether the 
belief in human rights is derived from John Locke’s 17th century idea of the 
law of nature (which guarantees every individual the freedom to decide for 
themselves, both in personal life and in politics), or from the contemporary 
libertarian theory of Robert Nozick’s minimal state vision, human rights are 
currently the main (and in the case of some conflicts — the only) weapon at the 
disposal of individuals, ethnic groups, nations and nationalities trying to jus- 
tify their reasons and rights in the public sphere. Formal and legal dilemmas 
which come up as stateless nations and ethnic groups participate in inter- 
national relations, especially in the context of human rights, thus seem to 
present a serious interpretative challenge. Yet this is not where the problem 
ends. The Spanish-Catalan struggles shed light on serious ethical and moral 
doubts and pose an important question as to whether European values grant 
privileges to the individual/group at the expense of the whole community, 
or — on the contrary — if we are faced today with the acceptance of violations 
of individual/group rights in order to ensure the peace and prosperity of the 
majority? Which concept is ‘just’? 

*Justice', a key word that so often appears in European discourse, espe- 
cially in the context of human rights, poses many definitional problems. Both 
Catalans and Spaniards (as well as the international community) use it to 
justify their actions, interpreting 1t on the basis of different criteria. However, 
before we evaluate any of them and choose only one interpretation, it is worth 
asking whether today, in this era of universal acceptance of the idea of liberal 
culturalism and the belief that cultural and ethnic groups have their own nor- 
mative systems, are we entitled to accept any definition as universally binding? 
Is it legitimate to persuade people to understand justice in the spirit of utili- 
tarianism (wherein justice consists of the sum of happiness being higher than 
the sum of unhappiness), or according to a liberal concept (convinced that 
individual rights should always come first and therefore equating justice with 
freedom of choice) or, finally, to view justice as a virtue (positing that virtue 
and morality take precedence, because only something moral can be just)? 
Despite the numerous doubts that encourage the acceptance of relativism, 
practitioners involved in the interpretation of human rights are inclined 
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towards the third way of reasoning. Justice should be based on universal moral 
principles and universally recognised ethical principles. But how strong will 
they prove when confronted with the priorities of modern European states, 
conformism and particular political interests? The question remains open. 
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9 ‘Poland in Europe, Europe for Poland’ 


National populist narratives on the 
example of Kukiz’15 


Matgorzata Maria Fijat 


Introduction 


The establishment of the Kukiz’ 15 movement in 2015 has been an event unpre- 
cedented on the Polish political scene since 1989. The demagogic activity of its 
members, who present simple solutions to complex problems in an emotion- 
ally charged manner, seems to indicate that the movement consciously utilises 
a populist strategy to build up its socio-political role and particularly that 
of the movement’s head, the singer Pawel Kukiz, as a populist leader. This 
chapter attempts to analyse populist political narrative based on the example 
of this formation in order to review the vision of politics it presents, with 
a particular emphasis placed on its attitude towards Europe and European 
integration. 


The origins of the movement 


The origins of the Kukiz’15 movement can be traced back to early 2015, 
when the then councillor to the Lower Silesian regional parliament and rock 
musician Pawel Kukiz announced his intention to run in the presidential 
election with the aim to 'restore the subjectivity of citizens', as he stated.! 
For him, running to be the head of state was a natural consequence of his 
previous political activity, which was aimed primarily at introducing single- 
mandate constituencies in the elections to the lower house of parliament, i.e. 
replacing the current proportional representation with a majoritarian one. 
The change of the electoral law as regards the elections to the lower house of 
Poland's parliament and the introduction of single-mandate constituencies 
would mean, according to Kukiz's proposal, dividing the country into 460 
constituencies, which is the total number of seats in the lower house of par- 
liament. Any number of candidates could run in each of the constituencies, 
but only the person with the highest number of votes would win the seat. As 
a supporter of this solution, Kukiz emphasised that its greatest advantage 
would be to ‘de-politicise’ the elections. The number of votes obtained would 
be decisive for the election of a representative instead of their position on 
the ballot.? 
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By posing as an ‘anti-establishment’ figure and with no formal support 
from any political party, Kukiz primarily counted on support from ‘ordinary 
citizens’.? With the slogan Potrafisz Polsko! (You Can Do It, Poland), the 
singer tried to present himself as an actual and unique opponent of main- 
stream parties and political elites in both Poland and Europe. Stipulating 
changes to electoral legislation and criticising the Polish political system 
allowed Kukiz to come in third in the elections with approximately 21% of 
the vote. His main electorate consisted of people up to 24 years of age, 40% 
of whom voted for him.* It was an unprecedented phenomenon in Polish pol- 
itical life since the fall of communism 1n1989. 

From the perspective of later developments, his success in the presidential 
election was undoubtedly a significant event. It provided sufficient grounds 
to create a political movement and gave a real opportunity for success in 
the parliamentary elections which were to take place five months later, on 
25 October. At the end of July 2015, the Komitet Wyborczy Wyborców 
Kukiz’15 (‘Kukiz’15 Voters’ Electoral Committee’, KWWo) was established, 
with its name directly referencing the singer’s surname. After the spectacular 
outcome in the presidential election, it was predicted that Kukiz’s movement 
would win seats in the Sejm, so the result obtained in the elections to the lower 
house of parliament did not come as a surprise. In October 2015, KWW 
Kukiz’15 took third place, receiving 1,339,094 votes, which accounted for 
8.81% of the vote and translated into 42 seats.’ 

In terms of political communication and discourse building, the leader’s 
declared ‘anti-establishment’ and ‘anti-partocracy’ stance formed an 
important element — together with obvious references to the interest of the 
people in contrast to that of the elite. Even before the official formation of 
the movement, on | June 2015, Kukiz declared the following in one of the 
entries on his Facebook profile: 


The fact that I don’t want to form a party does not mean that I don’t want 
the supporters of change to Poland’s political system to enter the Sejm. 
For years people have been conditioned to think that it’s only political 
parties who may have their representation in the parliament (...).’ 


According to Kukiz, this way of thinking is nonsensical. The musician also 
emphasised that he wished to bring together the diverse voices that say ‘no to 
the current partocracy’. He stressed that he did not intend to create a ‘Kukiz 
party’ because he did not care about power, but about systemic changes, e.g. 
in order to be able to do what he loves in the future — make music. ‘In a free, 
common Poland’, as he added.’ 

A review of his actions and the political postulates on which the Kukiz 
election campaign was based can often be regarded as a manipulative way 
of offering populist formulas to create a role for oneself. The political reality 
outlined in such a manner allows him to position himself as one of the citizens 
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first, fitting into the category of ‘togetherness’ and the category of vox populi, 
a politician speaking on behalf of the people, and only then to place himself 
within the Kukiz’15 political group, without exposing the structure of indi- 
vidual roles. His efforts have enabled him to create an image of a politician 
who is the only one who knows ‘what it’s like’, ‘what it should be’, and whose 
simple solutions can solve all the problems existing in politics. This approach 
fits perfectly into the model definition of contemporary populism presented 
by the Dutch political scientist Cas Mudde, stating that it is an ideology 
characterised by the presence of a charismatic leader and based on the prin- 
ciple of dividing society into two homogeneous and antagonistic groups: ‘the 
pure people’ and ‘the corrupt elite"? 


An outline of Kukiz’15 political ideas 


The vision of the Kukiz movement’s new policy was set out in a document 
entitled Strategia Zmiany (‘The Strategy for Change’) which was adopted 
during the 2015 parliamentary campaign. The document, drawn up by a team 
of experts from the newly formed grouping, is divided into three chapters 
and presents postulates concerning the issues of ‘democracy’, ‘wealth’, and 
'security'.'? Although its authors clearly emphasised that it was not a polit- 
ical programme, it is difficult not to notice the analogies with a typical party 
programme. The Strategy for Change, with its telling subtitle “You Can Do It, 
Poland’ and the chief slogan of ‘Let’s bring Poland back to Citizens’, starts 
with the following passage: 


We love Poland. We are members of a great and wonderful Nation. We 
are the voice of the Nation that has awakened and wants to regain control 
of its country. We know that everything that is best in our country comes 
from Poles’ patriotism, diligence, and innovation.!! 


The analysis of the political message created by Kukiz'15 reveals a clear, 
negative image of a state divided along the line of *us-them', which is con- 
stantly present in the grouping's narrative, and reflects the society-authority 
dichotomy. Kukiz uses persuasive forms not only to create a dualistic division 
of the world according to the *us-them' scale, but also utilises inclusive forms 
to build his own ambiguous image as a relay of citizens’ thoughts.? Speaking 
out against partocracy and simultaneously defending the people was a con- 
stant element in the communications of the group's leader. The antagon- 
istic division between the people and the elite, a flagship trait of populism, 1s 
clearly visible in the discourse he was creating. By using the slogans character- 
istic of this phenomenon, the politician aims to reach all those who have been 
in any way victimised by institutions and authorities, 1.e. to reach potential 
voters. Opposition to the cartelisation of the party system was expressed by 
the leader of Kukiz'15 both in official election materials and during concerts 
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organised as part of the campaign. The narrative built using campaign ads 
also included elements aimed at mobilising the movement’s supporters in the 
form of requests directed at voters: 


Poland is waking up to our dreams. I ask of you to go to the polls on 
25 October and give your vote to the people who do not only make 
promises but sincerely want to change our country, change its constitu- 
tion, bring it back to citizens, make it civic (...).? 


Systemic issues constitute the starting point for the postulates of the Kukiz’15 
movement. Therefore, it is not surprising that they were presented first in the 
Strategy. While expressing its dissatisfaction with the current political system, 
Kukiz’15 assigns a principal role in shaping it to the citizens. This would be 
achieved primarily through the aforementioned change to the electoral law 
(single-mandate constituencies), shifting from proportional representation to 
a majoritarian one, but also through the enactment of a new constitution, as 
well as the introduction of the mechanism of an obligatory, nationwide, non- 
threshold referendum, and the establishment of the so-called ‘referendum day’, 
on which all issues signed by at least half a million citizens would be voted. 
By advocating for the presidential system, Kukiz'15 activists propose that the 
executive power should belong exclusively to the president — elected through 
general elections, but lacking the right of initiative, since it would belong only to 
deputies and citizens. As far as changes to the state's political and government 
system are concerned, the movement also proposes to subject courts to the con- 
trol of the citizens, make public expenditure completely transparent, and to 
abandon the system of financing political parties from the state budget. Moving 
a large number of offices and institutions out of Warsaw, aimed at stimulating 
civic activity in those regions, can be considered an innovative idea." 

The postulate of a constitutional provision requiring the adoption of 
balanced budgets both at central and local government levels constitutes 
yet another issue involving the political system. By opting for the British tax 
system, the formation aims to implement tax reforms in Poland which would 
include, among others: the liquidation of personal income tax or the intro- 
duction of a zero VAT rate for essential products such as medicines, food, 
city and rail transportation, and access to the press.! In addition to these 
proposals in the area of social and economic issues, the group is also in favour 
of taxing foreign corporations, simplifying laws, and reducing the bureau- 
cratic apparatus. It announces it will fight against corruption and nepotism 
in state and local administration.’ The third ‘pillar’ of Kukiz' 15's strategy 
involves issues related to internal and external security. 

In its early days, the movement described itself as devoid of any ideology. 
However, its main postulates and the characteristics of the community 
gathered around it — descending from radical right-wing circles — provide the 
basis for determining its political orientation. In addition to non-partisans, 
the Kukiz’15 electoral committee lists in 2015 included representatives of 
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right-wing conservative and Eurosceptic parties, such as the Real Politics Union 
(Unia Polityki Realnej, UPR), the Congress of the New Right (Kongres Nowe] 
Prawicy, K NP), the Right Wing of the Republic (Prawica Rzeczypospolitej, PR), 
and a few members of Poland Together (Polska Razem, PR), United Poland 
(Solidarna Polska, SP), the Labour Party (Stronnictwo Pracy, SP), and Self- 
Defence of the Republic of Poland (Samoobrona Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej, 
SRP), as well as, interestingly, representatives of the National Movement 
(Ruch Narodowy, RN), a Polish political grouping of nationalist, conservative, 
national-catholic and Eurosceptic nature associated with extreme nationalist 
organisations, i.e. the All-Polish Youth (Mtodziez Wszechpolska, MW) and 
the National Radical Camp (Ob6z Narodowo-Radykalny, ONR). The afore- 
mentioned political formations are the organisers of the annual Independence 
March, an event that takes place in Warsaw on each 11 November, the anniver- 
sary of Poland regaining its independence. According to the organisers’ dec- 
laration, the march is ‘an element of celebrating the National Independence 
Day and a demonstration of attachment to Polish tradition and patriotism’, 
but has been recognised by the British daily The Independent as promoting 
xenophobic and white supremacist ideas." It is worth noting, however, that 
following nationalists’ anti-Semitic demonstrations in front of the Presidential 
Palace in Warsaw in February 2018, the leader of Kukiz'15 apologised in one 
of his Facebook posts for introducing them to the Sejm and distanced himself 
from these groups.' 

When analysing the Kukiz’15 programme, one may conclude that it is a 
right-wing movement, which is mainly influenced by recurring national- 
Istic and conservative ideas, such as a strong state or the primacy of national 
interests, as well as disapproval of deep European Union (EU) integration. On 
the other hand, it should be noted that the movement is not devoid of liberal 
ideas manifested in postulates like low taxes or solutions for business owners. 
This allows the group to be placed in the socially conservative and econom- 
ically liberal category, which is consistent with the current self-identification 
of the movement.” Using contemporary typologies of populism,” the group 
can be considered a model example of right-wing populism, appearing in the 
form of the so-called *New Populism' derived from the New Politics?! or the 
populism of the radical right.? As far as the traits of a populist leader are 
concerned, however, it should be noted that, by discussing various aspects of 
the functioning of politics, Pawet Kukiz leaves no doubts as to the image he 
is shaping, which fits into the framework of populism mainly due to the lan- 
guage forms he is consciously using. As the leader of a movement explicitly 
connected with populist communication, he is consciously creating his image 
as a populist leader of the people, a leader who aims to be a vox populi of sorts. 


Kukiz'15's European programme 


The attitude of the Kukiz 15 movement towards foreign and European policy 
Issues can be categorised as Eurorealism or soft Euroscepticism.? It should be 
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emphasised that while basing its postulates on the priority of national interests 
and opposition to the expansion of EU law, the introduction of Poland into 
the Eurozone, or the renegotiation of the energy and climate change package, 
the grouping does not reject the idea of European integration. As envisioned 
by the EU Founding Fathers who established an international organisation to 
guard the peace and sustainable development of its member states. Kukiz'15 
is not fundamentally averse to the very idea of European integration or 
Poland’s membership in the EU, but rather expresses reservations about cer- 
tain aspects of integration, which in effect leads to partial opposition to the 
Community.” It supports further development of economic cooperation and 
the equalisation of economic development in member states, while standing 
against limiting their sovereignty, whether by interfering in the internal affairs 
of member states or imposing a common policy towards third countries as 
well as legal solutions that contradict the socio-cultural conditions of indi- 
vidual countries. 

In the light of this trend, it is worth noting that in 2019 the Swedish 
think tank Timbro carried out an analysis of support for populist parties 
which are characterised by, among other things, the creation of conflicts 
between ‘people’ and ‘elites’, strong nationalism, striving to remove institu- 
tional restrictions on authority, or anti-capitalism. According to the Civil 
Development Forum (Forum Obywatelskiego Rozwoju, FOR) regarding 
the aforementioned Populism Index, the sum of the election results of the 
right-wing Law and Justice (PiS) and Kukiz'15 placed Poland fourth in the 
European ranking in terms of support for populists, right behind Hungary, 
Greece, and Italy where support for populist groups exceeded 50%, based on 
the results of the last elections. Therefore, it is not surprising that an alliance 
was formed in the run-up to the European Parliamentary elections in May 
2019 between the leader of Kukiz'15, already described by the Italian press 
as the ‘Polish Beppe Grillo? in the context of the 2015 presidential elections, 
and ‘pro-citizen’ populist political groups from Italy (Five Star Movement, 
MSS), Greece (AKKEL), as well as Finland (Movement Now, Liike Nyt), 
and Croatia (Human Shield, Zivi zid). In the context of the alliance, the daily 
Corriere della Sera featured an article that decried and mocked the leader of 
the M5S, Luigi Di Maio, who - in turn — attributed sympathy to far-right 
movements and parties to Matteo Salvini’s League while simultaneously 
going to Poland in search of allies before the European elections and visiting 
‘a congress of the extreme right-wing party Kukiz'15, which itself is taking an 
anti-abortion stance and is accused of neo-Nazi sentiments’.’ 

The programme of these groups, with their vision of a united Europe, 
contained in a ten-point document entitled The European Manifesto, was 
adopted at a conference attended by the leaders of these groups (Pawet Kukiz, 
Luigi Di Maio, Evangelos Tsiobanidis, Karoliina Kahonen, Ivan Vilibor 
Sinčić) in Rome in February 2019 who came together again two months later 
at a meeting in Warsaw. The document, which constitutes an international 
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agreement for changes at the European level, mimics the vision of politics 
presented by the Kukiz’15 movement at the national level.” 

The issues of the political system based on direct democracy and the 
resulting influence of citizens on the decisions, as postulated by Kukiz’15 
on the Polish political scene, are similarly a key topic for people gathered 
around the above-mentioned groups. Hence, the slogan ‘A Europe closer to its 
Citizens’ was the first statement of the Manifesto. Kukiz’15, expressing dis- 
satisfaction with the current political system, calls for an expansion of direct 
democracy and so-called e-democracy. It proposed to introduce voting via 
the Internet (e-voting), both in national and European elections. The main 
beneficiaries are citizens for whom this procedure is intended as a conveni- 
ence. The text of the commentary explains this message without leaving any 
doubts. Due to the colourful rhetoric present throughout the document, it is 
worth quoting it directly: 


Politicians and bureaucrats who have overrun EU institutions are com- 
pletely detached from the lives and needs of ordinary citizens. They are a 
modern, Brussels aristocracy. This needs to change. That is why the tools 
of direct democracy and e-democracy should be strengthened, so that 
citizens can directly influence EU institutions.” 


This quote should be considered tendentious, since it takes up one of the most 
important populist postulates, i.e. placing the ideas and will of the people at 
the centre, as well as a critique of the extensive system of EU bureaucracy. 
It fulfils its goals as a piece of propaganda and shapes new social attitudes. 
Due to the cooperation with the MSS, the leader of Kukiz’15 was very posi- 
tive about the Italian policy, recognised as the European leader in introdu- 
cing the tools of direct democracy in the country. He postulated following 
the Italian model and reforming how referendums are organised. In addition, 
the document’s authors criticised the procedure of the European Citizens’ 
Initiative, considering it unreliable due to the requirement to gather too many 
citizens’ declarations (at least one million). Kukiz’15’s antipathy towards 
Brussels is also reflected in its critical attitude towards the so-called trialogue, 
that is, meetings between representatives of the European Commission, the 
European Parliament, and the Council of the European Union and, in a 
broader spectrum, against the secrecy of their sessions and documents drawn 
up therein. 

Supporting the rejection of anachronistic ideologies and artificial divisions 
into ‘right-wing’ and ‘left-wing’ parties, the activists of ‘pro-civic’ parties 
postulated that issues decided both at the EU level and in individual coun- 
tries should be divided into those ‘good’ and ‘bad’ for citizens. It was assumed 
that problems affecting citizens of individual countries, such as combating 
corruption or defending citizens’ rights against multinational corporations, 
are issues that connect Europeans regardless of their views on world issues. 
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By referring to the common good, the need for a new vision of Europe and 
‘immediate and profound reform of the EU’ was underlined. 

The postulate of ‘a new future for the “Europe” project’, assuming 
international cooperation while maintaining respect for national identity, 
corresponded with ideological issues. As Kukiz declared, ‘European inte- 
gration is a guarantee of peace and sustainable economic development 
in all countries belonging to the Community, but it must involve equality 
among all countries’.*! In his opinion, excessive interference in the ‘common’ 
policy by more developed member states, such as Germany and France, may 
bring about the collapse of European unity. This hypothesis is based on the 
example of Brexit, where the Brits’ discontent was confirmed by their protest 
expressing itself in the most radical form possible, i.e. the UK leaving the 
EU. According to Kukiz, by not wanting to adapt European policy to the 
dynamically changing realities and demands of individual nations, EU deci- 
sion makers have not learned their lesson from the current situation. In line 
with the movement’s assumptions, the foundation of project ‘Europe’ should 
be found in partnership and equal treatment of all nations with respect for 
their identity and needs. In keeping with the programme under consideration, 
only a dialogue between member states that leads to concrete, positive actions 
could change the increasingly visible negative attitude of many Europeans 
towards EU structures. 

Another one of the chief theses presented in the document was the ‘Honest 
Europe’ slogan, which was to be implemented by fighting against corruption 
and organised crime — deemed one of the greatest threats to how EU countries 
are functioning. As Kukiz’15 representatives emphasised, this problem ‘not 
only destroys trust in democracy, but also causes an outflow of funds from the 
legal economy'.? The document states that combating corruption in Europe 
should become a priority for all its member states. As Kukiz declared: ‘We 
must find a way to stop lawlessness in the European Union so that all citizens 
can feel safe' ?? 

Going further, the authors of the Manifesto took up the issue of reforming 
EU institutions, with particular emphasis on reinforcing the competences of 
the European Parliament (EP). In the opinion of the document's authors, 
the EU is governed by ‘undemocratic, commanding, and authoritarian 
institutions’. These arguments were justified in a rather surprising way. 
Namely, by referring to the functioning of the European Commission, which — 
by definition — is a politically independent executive body of the EU, while 
in fact it is ‘a gathering of Brussels bureaucrats’ elected by other officials. 
The programme also called for increasing the role of the EP, recognised as 
the only impartial representative of Europeans in European politics since it 
is elected directly by citizens. An innovative solution would be for the EP 
to have a full right of initiative. It was pointed out that strengthening the 
competences of the EP is necessary, because the laws it passes directly affect 
the lives of Europeans. “The EP must have a voice, since it is the voice of all 
Europeans * — the authors of the Manifesto proclaimed. 
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In addition to these socio-economic proposals, the movement is in favour 
of improving the quality of life of Europeans in terms of protecting public 
health and the environment, reducing the impact of financial markets 
and multinationals, protecting products made in the EU, developing local 
and European agriculture, as well as implementing new programmes and 
tools for young Europeans. Another important issue was the call to amend 
migration and security policy through the introduction of a new European 
model for controlling migratory movements by strengthening borders 
with third countries and granting additional competences and powers to 
the European Border and Coast Guard Agency (FRONTEX). According 
to Kukiz’15, migration to the EU from third countries should be better 
controlled and coordinated, and the procedure for granting protection 
to refugees should also be changed. During the EP electoral campaign, 
the leader of the movement postulated the need to differentiate between 
political refugees, i.e. people actually at risk in their countries, and the 
so-called economic refugees, who should be properly verified and, if neces- 
sary, deported. He categorically opposed the forced relocation of refugees, 
which — in his view — not only poses a threat to Europeans due to insuffi- 
cient verification of arrivals from outside the Union, but also violates their 
human rights. Kukiz'15 is of the opinion that the best way to contain the 
influx of refugees is to help their own homelands by supporting sustainable 
economic development.?? 

All of the proposals included in the document, justified with a short, 
concise, and arbitrary comment, demonstrated the politicians! intention to 
convince voters that it is ‘ordinary’ citizens who can decide the future of the 
European continent. Explanatory notes included in the documents provide 
assurance that the coalition is the only rational choice. The movement was 
intended to symbolise ‘the third way, an alternative in the dispute between 
Eurosceptics and Euro-enthusiasts uncritical about the domination of 
Germany and France’. The ultimate goal of the project was to create a 
‘civic’ Europe of Homelands, capable of implementing a programme aimed 
at advancing economic development while maintaining political separateness 
and respecting the sovereignty of individual member states. It assumed simul- 
taneous criticism of European federalism which — according to the Kukiz'15 
movement — would lead to the hegemony of the EU's strongest economies 
over weaker countries.?? 

When assessing the merits of the Manifesto, it is difficult to decide the 
extent to which it was the personal vision of the Kukiz'15 leader or rather 
a representation of the views of other coalition politicians. However, it can 
be said that the ideological and political message of this document is clear. 
The Kukiz’15 movement aims to radically change current EU policy. It is 
worth noting that the implementation of this programme was to some degree 
dependent on the outcome of the EP elections which, however, did not bring 
the expected results. Receiving only 3.69% of the vote and failing to win any 
seats, Kukiz'15's defeat in the elections to the EP on 26 May 2019, as well as 
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the gradual withdrawal of its members from the grouping, made the partially 
developed project of changing Europe obsolete.** 


Concluding observations 


A review of the activity of Kukiz’15, its verbalisation of national and con- 
servative ideas and disapproval of deeper European integration, allows us 
to identify it as the case of a populist right-wing and Euro-realist protest 
movement on political and socio-cultural issues, albeit liberal in terms of 
economic policy. Its strategy for policy change should, however, be placed 
between the ideal types of ‘establishment’ and 'anti-establishment'.? The 
grouping, characterised primarily by its strong opposition to the cartelisation 
of the party system by ‘old parties’, expresses a clear anti-party position and 
the need for greater control of state authorities by citizens. The offensive atti- 
tude and emotional rhetoric of the grouping, saturated with messaging clearly 
indicating its populist character, are also worth emphasising. A number of 
fundamental features of right-wing populism can be pointed out in the 
narrative created by the movement, i.e. treating the people as a centrepiece 
in its vision of the world and always showing it in opposition to the elite, the 
presence of a leader acting on the will of the people, as well as a simplified lin- 
guistic image of the world involving statements based on common language, 
close to ‘ordinary people’. Kukiz uses populist exponents in order to create a 
typical populist and hierarchical relationship between the leader, the people, 
and political opponents. 

The singer’s spectacular political debut in 2015, constantly citing some 
unspecified ‘will of the people’, served as a binding agent for many protest 
movements in the context of a strong social protest. According to the Italian 
historian Loris Zanatta, the cognitive horizon of populism depends on the 
situation of individual countries and the issues they are currently dealing 
with. It is therefore a matter of principle, or rather what populists consider to 
be principles.* However, it is worth considering if their diagnoses are correct, 
whether their promises are followed by actions, and what effects do they gen- 
erate. As the Polish political scientist Ewa Marciniak rightly pointed out, 
Kukiz has been deemed a populist mainly because of his vision of shifting the 
electoral law in Poland towards majoritarian representation, which — in his 
mind — was supposed to satisfy all those who do not participate in elections 
because they have no one to vote for. This mechanism, as the Polish pol- 
itical scientist said, fits perfectly into the populist ‘procedure of making 
people happy’. The problem is that there is no certainty that voting actually 
constitutes a basic need of the society.*! 

The postulates of the Kukiz'15 European programme raised in this chapter 
fit in with the vision of the Europe of Homelands, understood as a Europe 
consisting of Community members treated equally while respecting the sov- 
ereignty of states and the development of intergovernmental cooperation — 
and not a supranational one in the form of federations. The distinguishing 
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feature of this concept is an emphasis on the central position of citizens in 
place of EU institutions. The characteristic trait of this concept lies in the 
emphasis it places on the socio-cultural and economic conditions and iden- 
tities of individual EU member states. There is no doubt that the grouping is 
not an opponent of the EU, but rather a supporter of its fundamental reform. 
At the same time, it should be noted that, in its programme, the movement 
does not promote the idea of the so-called ‘Polexit’, i.e. Poland’s potential 
withdrawal from the EU. 

Dubious decisions made by the Kukiz'15 leader over the course of his 
political career, such as forming an alliance with the Polish People's Party 
(PSL)? before the 2019 parliamentary elections in Poland, led to a gradual 
absorption of the movement's members by other political formations.? 
Although it is unlikely that the movement is ever going to return to its 
heyday, it is expected that it will seek to maintain its current position and 
cooperate within the coalitions that are being formed (both nationally and 
internationally), following the principle of ‘a drowning man will clutch at 
any straw'. At the same time, it will try to maintain, at least fragmentarily, 
its existing political postulates. Although Kukiz’s strategy seems incon- 
sistent, ambiguous and vague, it is worth noting that the Kukiz' 15 grouping 
does not deny the foundations of democratic principles. It only leads to a 
reduction in decision-making efficiency, and also gives the impression of a 
certain inconsistency. 

The 2019 EP elections can be considered a turning point in the political 
existence of Kukiz 15. Comparing the activity of its members before and 
after the elections, we can see a significant decrease in their involvement in 
the movement. The most serious risk for the grouping now appears to lie in 
the possibility of its leader wrongly assessing the credibility of allies’ guar- 
antees (both domestic and foreign). However, one may conclude that the 
presented vision has a cognitive value, as it clearly reveals the intentions of 
anti-establishment populists, which do not seem to change with time. The 
elements visible 1n Kukiz' 15's discourse that directly point to the populist 
nature of the grouping may provide a basis for comparison with other pol- 
itical entities operating not only in Poland but also in other parts of Europe 
and the world. 
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10 Considerations on the role of Hungary 
and the Hungarian nation in the 
European Union after 1989 


Tadeusz Kopys 


Introduction 


Ever since the Hungarian tribes conquered the Carpathian basin 1,100 years 
ago, the history of Hungary has been that of a small, destroyed nation, one 
which has continuously struggled to survive. It was conquered by the Tatars, 
the Ottoman Turks, the Nazis and the Russians. The failed uprisings of 1703 
and 1848 against the Hapsburgs and the disaster of the anti-Soviet revolu- 
tion of 1956 have become deeply rooted in the national psyche. The Treaty 
of Trianon in 1920 had a similarly serious influence on the formation of the 
concept of the Hungarian nation in the 20th and 21st centuries. It was so 
important in shaping Hungarian national identity that, even during the com- 
munist dictatorship, the great Hungarian writer Gyula Illyés claimed that 
anyone who feels the pain of Trianon is a Hungarian. A hundred years later, 
the wounds of Trianon remain open and unhealed. Many Hungarians con- 
sider it an almost personal trauma: unfair, cruel and a source of disputes over 
the rights of ethnic Hungarians in Romania and Ukraine, which continues 
to this day. Scholars have almost unanimously placed the origins of modern 
Hungarian nationalism to the end of the 18th century, alongside the literary 
works of Gyórgy Bessenyei and Ferenc Kazinczy, and the resistance of the 
Hungarian nobility against the decision of Emperor Joseph II to introduce 
German as an official language throughout traditionally Hungarian-speaking 
territories. The further development of Hungarian nationalism can be seen 
as a split process, i.e. as a mass phenomenon (a bottom-up process) and an 
official nationalism (with a top-down course of action created by the elite). 
From the 18th century to the end of the interwar period, the concept of the 
nation was shaped mainly by the aristocracy, a cosmopolitan societal layer 
which identified poorly with the attributes of the nation's grassroots and 
focused instead on the idea of progress, European ideas and identifying the 
nation with the cultural and social trends which prevailed in Europe at the 
time. Popular nationalism, which is often associated with the figure of Lajos 
Kossuth, flourished for a brief period during the revolution of 1848. A number 
of reforms were introduced in 1848 and, with the abolition of serfdom and 
the restriction of the rights of the nobility, the idea of a common imagined 
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community was created for the first time. However, it was expected that every 
member of this community would be able to speak Hungarian, something 
which was impossible in an era which also saw the development of Slavic 
nationalisms. The official Hungarian nationalism in the 19th century can 
therefore be described as an attempt to enlarge the imagined Hungarian com- 
munity and to adjust the boundaries of this community to the state borders 
of the time.! 

The trauma caused by the disintegration of the integrity of the Hungarian 
state can be seen as an injustice that disturbed the existing and enduring ter- 
ritorial order, but one can also speak of the conscious or unconscious 'inher- 
itance' of trauma through the generations, something which is related to the 
idea of social or collective memory. Through the diffusion and subsequent 
remembrance of a traumatic event, it becomes part of collective memory, 
which means that a collective trauma can be defined as 'a traumatic event 
stored in the collective memory"? The trauma caused by the Treaty of Trianon 
may be considered the glue which binds the whole nation even closer together. 
In this sense, one could describe collective trauma as a traumatised image of 
the self and thus the imagined community. In this sense, it is also interesting 
to see trauma as an event that, through its force, attacks and even destroys 
the image of the self, shaking the foundations of the connections between the 
remembered past, the present and the expected future? 

Hungarians also like to describe themselves as ethnically distinct, as an 
island in a Slavic sea. They perceive themselves to be a separate race: their 
language is not related to the Indo-European languages that surround them 
and acts as a powerful glue of national identity. As early as the second half of 
the 18th century, there has been an ever-present fear of Hungarians assimi- 
lating with the other peoples of the region (the Slavs, Romanians and Danube 
Swabs). This fear contributed to the disastrous policy of assimilating other 
nations living in the territory of the Lands of the Crown of Saint Stephen in 
the second half of the 19th century. This was so disastrous because it led to 
conflict with the Slavic nations living in Hungary and the disintegration of the 
territory of the historic state in 1920. 

The aim of this chapter is to analyse the manner in which nationalism 
and Hungarian national thought developed after 1989. To do so, however, 
it is necessary to delve deeper into the history of Hungary and outline the 
social and political conditions of the development of nationalism in this 
country. Amongst the Hungarian intelligentsia, there is a growing interest in 
their national past and the sources of their identity. The popular thesis 1s 
that Hungarians are related to oriental peoples and its popularity has grown 
steadily, having been in use in Hungarian academia for over a century. 


The concept of the nation after 1920 


The interwar period and the rest of the 20th century in Hungary constituted a 
turning point in terms of social, cultural and political change. The division of 
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the Hungarian state after the Treaty of Trianon, in which both the territorial 
character of the country and the psychological state of its citizens changed 
radically, required a redefinition of Hungarian national identity. For small 
groups of young intellectuals, both inside and outside Hungary's new borders, 
It was a period which saw the intense questioning of traditional values and 
national structures. A new generation of university youth, whose future 
prospects had been drastically diminished by Hungary's own diminished size 
and status, were particularly affected by the tensions and conflicts in their 
socially stratified society; a society which tried desperately to adapt to its 
radically changed circumstances. Questions about the fate of Hungary, the 
*magyar sorskérdés', and the attempts to define the role of the diaspora in the 
overall understanding of the Hungarian nation, led to the formation of two 
competing camps: that of folk writers and that of an urban elite or urbánusok. 
The former referred to the common people of the provinces as a reflection of 
what was truly Hungarian. The urban camp, based in large cities, referred to 
European ideas as the basis for Hungarian national identity. According to this 
camp, modernisation was to be based on the Western European urban model, 
with an ideology which was not strongly rooted in national identity. As a 
result, according to their critics, they are not Hungarian enough in either their 
feelings or understanding of culture. This image of the nation which referred 
to European values was strongly left wing and liberal, with its authors mainly 
being intellectuals of Jewish origin.* 

After 1920, one third of Hungarians found themselves living outside the 
borders of the new state, constituting an ethnic minority in its neighbouring 
countries. The population of the country fell from 18.26 million to 7.61.5 
The treaty undoubtedly made the country more ethnically homogeneous. 
Nationalism in the post-Trianon period developed on two levels. On the one 
hand, efforts were made to make up for its territorial and demographic losses, 
leading to support in revisionism, which in turn led to the alienation of the 
state in the international arena. On the other hand, the elite of the time sought 
to improve the nation in the civilisational sense. As one politician said, ‘we 
are a small nation, destined to accomplish great things in the spiritual field’. 
With Count Kuno Klebelsberg as Minister of Education, a cultural policy 
was launched which contained an extensive public education programme to 
revive Hungarian national self-awareness after the losses in Trianon.$ 


The political transformation after 1989 


The divisions in the Hungarian elite that have been discernible since 1989 
are an inheritance of the interwar period. Already in the 1970s and 80s, two 
main political camps had resurfaced, ones which also carried with them com- 
peting visions of the future of the nation and its place in the surrounding 
geopolitical reality. In 1987-1988, these camps formed their own political 
parties: the folk-national camp established the Hungarian Democratic Forum, 
while the urbánusok formed the Alliance of Free Democrats (SZDSZ) which 
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was operational from 1988 to 2013. The Hungarian Democratic Forum and 
the Union of Free Democrats came to power after 1989, taking turns at the 
helm of government and with differing perceptions of national and inter- 
national politics. The Hungarian Democratic Forum (MDF) aimed at the uni- 
fication of the Hungarian nation, both in the country and abroad. The Forum 
was founded by intellectuals with a nationalist bent, including Sándor Csoóri, 
Zoltan Bird, Istvan Csurka and Sandor Lezsák. They referred to the ideological 
tradition of the népi-nemzeti (‘populist’ or ‘rural-national’) movement, which 
had been opposed to the urbánus (‘urban’) school of thought since the 1920s. 
The Forum focused on national and cultural traditions, aiming at fostering rad- 
ically democratic, bottom-up politics and a ‘third way’ between capitalism and 
communism. A representative of this party, Prime Minister Jozsef Antall, the 
ruling centre-right government in 1990-1994, described himself as the prime 
minister of 15 million Hungarians in Central Europe (meaning the Hungarian 
diaspora in neighbouring countries, as well as those within the country). 

In Hungary, the belief prevails that whoever sets the tone of the ‘national 
discourse’ has the right to control the state — including the constitution and 
lawmaking. In the first free elections, the parties which alluded to the nation 
the most emerged victorious. The 1990 elections were won by the MDF, the 
main party of the national opposition to communism. SZDSZ, meanwhile, 
was composed mainly of dissidents from the former democratic opposition 
and reformed socialists who had held power before 1989. The first democrat- 
ically elected government after 1989 began with a strong nationalist tone, 
with Prime Minister József Antall stating that he represented 15 million 
Hungarians, while the population of the Hungarian state was only 10 million. 
Interestingly, Antall referred to the Hungarian diaspora in neighbouring 
countries, but did not challenge the status quo or initiate a claims policy to 
reunite Hungary’s pre-war areas.” When, in the early 1990s, the leader of 
the far-right Hungarian Justice and Life Party, Istvan Csurka, attacked the 
government’s conservative policy and commitment to the rule of law, Antall 
replied: ‘Membership of the Hungarian Democratic Forum is only open to 
those who are committed to both the nation and the rule of law’.’ In contrast 
to Orbán and Antall, those on the left and liberals have accepted the legal- 
civic conception of the nation. This vision meant accepting the current state 
of affairs and striving to guarantee the right of the Hungarian minority to 
express its national consciousness, language and traditions as secured under 
the treaty. This dualism was a consequence of the divisions which had already 
existed in the interwar period (the folk writer and urban camps). Now, it 1s 
clearly discernible in two very different concepts in Hungarian politics: state 
building and nation building.? 


Fidesz and its new policy of national unity 


The first important step in building a national identity was the adoption 
in 2001 of the Hungarian Card (a document under the Hungarian Charter 
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that granted a number of privileges to its holders from countries such as 
Romania, Ukraine or Serbia) and the 2004 referendum on the extension 
of Hungarian citizenship to all Hungarians of ethnic origin living out- 
side Hungary. On 5 December 2004, a referendum was held in Hungary 
to gauge the public attitude towards the concept of granting dual citizen- 
ship to Hungarian citizens living abroad. The idea was to give Hungarians 
living abroad the opportunity to enjoy Hungarian rights and social benefits 
related to EU citizenship, as well as a sense of belonging to the Hungarian 
nation. Ultimately, however, the lively debate which ensued and the politics 
of disinformation and criticism of the referendum by left-wing parties led 
to a mass boycott of the referendum: only 37% of those eligible to vote 
took part, which made it invalid. The referendum initiative came from a 
nationalist group, and Fidesz adopted it mainly for tactical reasons. The 
referendum's motto was ‘We can finally heal the wounds of Trianon’. The 
referendum failed because the then socialist-liberal government waged a 
populist counter-campaign, pretending to protect the social achievements 
of poor Romanian Hungarians, and people continued to fear Fidesz 
because they suspected that dual citizenship was simply a costly whim of 
the right and a ploy to gain an additional electorate for Fidesz abroad, a 
suspicion which was borne out later. The referendum was declared invalid, 
which led Fidesz to blame left-wing and liberal parties for being 'traitors 
to the national cause'. After the electoral defeat of the socialist party and 
the victory in the Hungarian parliamentary elections in 2010, Fidesz won 
two-thirds of the seats in parliament (the disproportionate electoral system 
gave the right-wing coalition 52.7% of the votes and 68% of the seats in 
parliament).'? When Fidesz took power again in the first session of the new 
parliament, it passed a dual citizenship law. Ninety years after the signing 
of the Treaty of Trianon, 4 June was paradoxically declared the Day of 
National Unity, something quite characteristic of contemporary, main- 
stream Hungarian nationalism. The new prime minister, Viktor Orbán, 
introduced the *National Cooperation Programme' and Fidesz launched 
a programme of constitutional reform, lowering the requirement of a 
majority of four-fifths of the parliament to amend the constitution to two- 
thirds, and consistently weakening any legal institutions that might seek to 
control or limit the government's actions. The main rationale for replacing 
the previous constitution was that it ran counter to individual rights as 
opposed to the interests of the national community, and therefore was 
unable to express *Hungarian national values' strongly enough.!! The new 
government introduced a new constitution in April 2011 and its controver- 
sial provisions resulted in an avalanche of reports and comments from the 
press, academics, the Venice Commission, the United States, the European 
Parliament, NGOs and human rights defenders. This raised concerns in 
the European Union about human rights and the concept of the tripartite 
division of powers. Fidesz's electoral success violated the sacred canons of 
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left-liberal consensus. The overwhelming electoral victory had a sobering 
effect for those who felt that history had ended with the triumph of lib- 
eral democracy. The new authorities emphasised that Hungarian problems 
should only be solved with the use of Hungarian methods and with due 
regard to the unique nature of Hungary’s development. 

Some analysts have claimed that the “Trianon syndrome’ is also useful 
for nationalist populists who want to present themselves as defenders of the 
nation. Few do it better than the ruling Fidesz party of Prime Minister Viktor 
Orban. After 2010, the desire intensified to create a capitalist class supporting 
this movement, something which is an attribute of classical populists. Hence 
the position of Attila Antal, who classifies Orban’s policy as ‘elite right-wing 
populism’, seems to be correct. It is characterised by the fact that its politics 
favours the elite and the upper middle class through its social policy, while 
softening discontent, defending sovereignty, criticising foreigners, and inten- 
sifying the constant sense of danger or threat." Hence, Hungarian nation- 
alism does not mean a reorientation towards racism, fascism or xenophobia, 
nor is it ethnic in a cultural or biological sense. Before the 1998 elections, 
Orban’s party used rhetoric that was a loose mixture of liberalism, Christian 
Democrat and national ideas, seeking to establish a civic Hungary based on 
the middle classes. Orban rejected neoliberalism, with which he identified 
the then ruling coalition of socialists and liberals, proposing a homegrown 
version of modernisation in its place. 

Easing restrictions and barriers to Hungarian citizenship led to divisions 
among the Hungarian diaspora into ‘good Hungarians’ and those who did 
not sympathise with Hungarian right-wing politics and policies. The granting 
of electoral rights to the diaspora meant that Hungary’s political arena 
expanded beyond its borders and 1s now also being played out in neighbouring 
countries. Almost all of Orban’s important messages are based on the idea of 
‘national unification’, which has both symbolic and literal meanings and is 
employed in both foreign and domestic policy. In terms of the former, the 
prime minister explicitly criticised Trianon, as well as the legacy of the com- 
munist system and the impact of globalisation; forces he believed were the top 
political issues to be addressed prior to 2010. In terms of domestic politics, 
‘national reunification’ refers to the ‘system of national cooperation’ (a set of 
‘unconventional’ policies combining statism, economic nationalism, protec- 
tionism and neoliberalism) that has proven to be an alternative to liberal dem- 
ocracy.'? Sharing voting rights with representatives of an external national 
minority is one of the most controversial tools for maintaining bonds with 
citizens abroad. Extending the electoral law to encompass the diaspora is 
important both symbolically and pragmatically. Symbolically, by making 
voting available to those who do not live in the country, it means recognising 
external citizens as fully fledged members of a political community or as pol- 
itical actors in their former homeland, which is still understood in terms of a 
state, albeit an imagined one.'4 
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The Eastern (Asian) turn in the conception of the Hungarian nation 
in the 21st century 


When assessing the issue of globalisation, the Fidesz leadership believes that 
nation states will prevail in the future. If we look at Asia — as the leaders of 
Hungary claim — there are no common actions, no common currencies — but 
rather both small and large countries that are doing very well. Moreover, in 
terms of the development of economies or states, we should also consider the 
development of national values since building a pan-European community 
ultimately leads to their erosion. On the other hand, the Jobbik party and its 
leader, Gábor Vona, support the idea of abandoning Eurototalism in favour 
of Eurasianism (linking Hungary with political and economic alliances with 
the great states of Asia). ^ 

In June 2001, the Hungarian parliament adopted a law on the rights of 
national minorities, which became known as the Hungarian Charter, and which 
attracted the attention of both European officials and researchers working 
on nationalism. In Central Europe, governments including the Austrian, 
Croatian, Romanian and Slovakian had also passed laws that granted various 
forms of preferential treatment to members of their own diasporas living in 
other countries. The Hungarian Card is therefore an example of a nation- 
building strategy that can be defined as *virtual nationalism'. As an alterna- 
tive to the traditional concept of the nation state, it aims to include ethnically 
related people in the concept of the nation and to offer them a number of 
unique rights, a potentially controversial notion in the European Union. 

Trans-sovereignty, or ‘virtual nationalism’, aims to create institutions 
that link people across national boundaries. This option abandons the idea 
of border changes, insists that the political community should be based on 
national identity without the need to create a nation state. The second Fidesz 
government, established in 2010, passed the Dual Citizenship Act, which is 
another important step in the implementation of the Hungarian trans-sov- 
ereign nation-building strategy. The law provided for citizenship on demand 
for those who do not live in their home country. Granting citizenship to 
representatives of a national minority resulted in the transformation of the 
definition of the national interest to include not only the interests of resident 
Hungarian citizens, but also the interests of those who constituted a national 
minority abroad.!6 

The act granting dual citizenship entered into force in January 2011. It gives 
all persons who can prove that their ancestors came from the Greater Hungary 
area the right to obtain Hungarian citizenship. It therefore makes it possible 
to obtain dual citizenship for people living outside Hungary, and there is no 
requirement to move to Hungary, which should apply to Hungarian minor- 
ities living in neighbouring countries." Shortly thereafter, an amendment to 
the law requested by Jobbik provided that foreigners naturalised in this way 
had the right to participate in elections in Hungary. Neighbouring countries 
reacted nervously to the new law. The Slovak authorities expressed concern 
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about the lack of dialogue and cooperation with the Hungarian government 
in drafting its law on citizenship. The Fidesz party was founded in 1988, but 
did not become one of the most important parties in the country until 1998— 
2002. Especially before the 2010 elections, Orban and Fidesz focused their 
policies on shaping a new concept of the Hungarian nation, with the party’s 
elites focused on building national cohesion. Against this political frame- 
work, the subject of the Treaty of Trianon returned to the fore. A second ten- 
dency was to discredit and delegitimise the liberal side of the political scene 
as hostile to the people (nation).!* Even during his first administration, Orban 
was clearly revisionist and spoke of creating an economic living space in the 
Carpathian basin and of taking steps to secure at least one autonomous terri- 
tory for Hungarians living abroad. It seems that Fidesz did not make any revi- 
sionist demands, but the very use of slogans referring to the past, to a Greater 
Hungary, or at least an allusion to it, by the politicians of this party was some- 
thing new for voters. It seems that the leader of Fidesz used some slogans in 
his programme that were taboo in Hungarian politics before 1989. An element 
of this rhetoric was the Lands of the Crown of Saint Stephen and,” after 
2010, the commemoration of the infamous Trianon Treaty returned. As part 
of their strategy to counteract internationalisation, Fidesz leaders introduced 
a National Unity Day (Nemzeti Ósszetartozás Napja) shortly after winning 
the elections, marking the anniversary of the Trianon peace treaty by means 
of a symbolic rejection of 1t.?? 

Most of the Hungarian political elite between 1989 and 2001 were aware 
that support for any revisionist projects (particularly any related to the revi- 
sion of the 1920 borders) would be unacceptable in Europe, which was also 
confirmed by the poor public support for the far-right Hungarian Justice and 
Life Party (MIÉP). This new, one could say Hungarian, model rejects the 
idea of territorial revision and the repatriation of the diaspora to the home- 
land. This model uses EU law that places considerable emphasis on the rights 
of national minorities, and instead of restoring the nation state, it creates 
nation-centric and centre-dependent institutions that maintain and reproduce 
the nation beyond existing state borders?! They do this through a myriad of 
support programmes for schools abroad, by providing jobs and hospitals for 
members of the diaspora, creating companies that enable the diaspora to grow 
and remain in their ancient territories (e.g. in Slovakia and Transylvania). 
On the path of such a development controlled from the centre — such as 
Budapest — Hungarian communities abroad have a chance for the first time 
in many decades to rebuild demographically, to arrest their assimilation and 
reduce internal and external migration. 

From the moment of its adoption, the Hungarian Card was clearly the 
most coherent attempt to formulate virtual, cross-border nationalism. 
Anyone obtaining the card was entitled to a number of privileges in their 
home country. The large number of card applicants indicated that the legis- 
lation was met with a high demand. In Romania, 700,000 cards had been 
issued by mid-July 2003. These numbers suggest that a large part of the 
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ethnic Hungarian population outside of Hungary maintains the concept of 
a common Hungarian nationality, despite the separation of these territories 
from Hungary in 1918-1920. 

In the minds of the creators of the Hungarian Card, the government, 
supported by the right-wing Fidesz and Jobbik parties, is continuing a policy 
which 1s in line with the concept of a 'cultural nation'. This means that every 
Hungarian is part of the Hungarian nation, no matter where they live, pro- 
viding they remain faithful to the Budapest government. Fidesz was the first 
political party to establish personal relations with ethnic Hungarians abroad 
and these networks helped Fidesz to formulate its policy in such a way that 
ethnically related people aboard were able to take centre stage in the new 
concept of the nation. Fidesz's party structures boast the largest number of 
Hungarians from neighbouring countries and it was these ethnic Hungarians 
who emphasised the need to institutionalise ties with their homeland. This was 
done, inter alia, by establishing the Office for Hungarians Abroad (Határon 
Túli Magyarok Hivatala). Moreover, other elements binding together 
Hungarians are the World Federation of Hungarians and the Bethlen Gábor 
Foundation. Fidesz was the first to formulate a comprehensive policy towards 
its national minority abroad, something which gave 1t an advantage over left- 
liberal opposition parties.” 

After 2010, the government introduced a law allowing the Hungarian dias- 
pora to participate in elections in Hungary. On the one hand, this is a very 
generous action by the government, and on the other hand, it gives Fidesz a 
significant advantage in the next elections. In 2014, 95% of Hungarians living 
abroad voted for Fidesz.? After 2010, Fidesz took over the role of the party 
of the entire Hungarian nation, and, representing Hungary and the entire 
nation abroad, denied this role to others. According to this theory, there is one 
nation, so one political option should represent it. As part of this approach to 
diaspora issues, however, an illustrative dualism emerged that manifested itself 
in two points of view on national issues: a left-wing and a right-wing one.” 

This approach to national issues became an element used in gauging how 
representatives of individual political factions tackled some important polit- 
ical issues, and even those related to Hungarian foreign policy. In other words, 
the divisions in the assessment of national issues was in effect a division into 
the forces that represented the nation and those that could not, would not 
or did not want to represent it at all. The vision of Europe described as the 
Orban model is of a ‘Christian Europe of sovereign states’ and an ‘illiberal 
democracy’. Hungary’s position on the future of the European Union, repeat- 
edly expressed in many political fora, can be called the Hungarian model 
of the EU. The newly adopted amendment to the Basic Law of Hungary, 
with the obligation of the state to protect Christian culture and potential to 
restrict certain fundamental rights, strengthens the role of religion in the con- 
stitutional legitimacy of the concept of an ethnic nation. In this concept, the 
nation, as the subject of the Basic Law, is not only a community of ethnic 
Hungarians, but also a Christian community, which means that those who 
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do not associate themselves with Christianity may also feel excluded from the 
nation. In this constitutional order, the state does not necessarily have to tol- 
erate all religions, and adherents of Christianity may feel entitled to intoler- 
ance towards representatives of other religions.” 

In Orban’s speech in Baile Tusnad in July 2018, the Hungarian Prime 
Minister raised several important aspects regarding the future of Europe 
and the region. Most importantly, he confirmed the need to “build a Central 
Europe’ where the local culture differs from that of Western Europe. In this 
sense, the region is more important than the entire Union. In another speech, 
on 26 July 2012, Orban explained why authoritarianism is needed in treating 
the Hungarian malaise: ‘Joining forces is not a matter of intention, but 
pure strength. In the case of a semi-Asian party like ours, there is no other 
choice’. This assessment is very similar to that of the late Imre Kertész, a 
Nobel laureate in literature, who argued that Hungary’s misfortune was due 
to its inability to choose between Asia and Western Europe. Even so, religion 
(religions) had not influenced the shaping of the national idea in the same way 
as in Poland, for example. Under communism, the Roman Catholic Church 
was neither a symbol of national independence nor a source of protection for 
the Hungarian opposition. 

Prime Minister Orban is critical of the West yet remains a pragmatist at 
heart and appreciates the opportunities offered by the European Union to 
Hungary. In the eyes of many Hungarian intellectuals, what has happened 
in the last twenty or thirty years — since socialism turned into liberal democ- 
racy — was a success story until Fidesz took power in 2010. The country is seen 
as having been embraced by Putinisation, authoritarian politics and a state- 
run economy, which in fact leads to the belief that the country has never been 
truly democratic and may never shake off its legacy of selfish nationalism and 
paternalistic state socialism. Orban, himself vice-president of the European 
People’s Party, expressed his view on Europe in the following terms: “We want 
to live in Europe as Hungarians’. The Fidesz leader did not present the EU 
as a threat to Hungary, but he also did not unconditionally support all of the 
ideas coming from Brussels. Since 2010, Orban has waged a ‘war of independ- 
ence’ against Brussels. Taking advantage of the traditional Hungarian resent- 
ment towards the great powers and the West, he successfully directed part of 
the Hungarian electorate against the Commission and the bureaucracy of the 
European Union. Even though Orban was among the first to demand the 
withdrawal of Russian troops in 1989, he is now a pro-Russian politician and 
promoter of close cooperation with Asian states. He has put a great emphasis 
on national sovereignty in EU decision-making, and is also critical of Euro- 
Atlantic relations and the United States.” His ‘soft Euroscepticism’ relies 
on a particular critique of the West and neighbouring countries in order to 
achieve things which are in the national interest. Paradoxically, Orban also 
strives to achieve greater integration with Hungary’s EU neighbours. This 
affords Budapest the potential to build a ‘transnational’ nation and, simul- 
taneously, greater odds that Union institutions will defend the Hungarian 
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national minority?" Naturally, the Fidesz leader is not an advocate of the 
open accession of its neighbours to various international bodies, as Ukraine 
can readily attest. When an educational act was passed in Kiev in 2017 that 
allegedly harmed the interests of the Hungarian national minority in Ukraine, 
Hungary began to block the process of Ukraine’s integration with NATO. 

The Hungarian vision of the European Union is ideological and should be 
seen in Eurosceptic and conservative terms. The main elements of this model 
are the concept of ‘Christian democracy’ or ‘illiberal democracy’. The second 
element of the Hungarian vision of Europe and the place of the Hungarian 
nation in it is a ‘provincial’ approach to Central and Eastern Europe. It is 
based on an aversion to the Trianon Treaty and a recognition of the cultural 
diversity of Central and Eastern Europe and the Western part of the con- 
tinent (alongside a radical rejection of multiculturalism). Another aspect of 
Budapest’s activities is its immigration policy, which is similar to the policy of 
the German authorities in accepting ethnic Germans expelled from various 
Central European countries after 1945. According to Zsuzsa Csergó and 
James Goldgeier, if a Hungarian politician? were to be asked what the con- 
cept of their nation's development is, they would probably answer that 1t 1s 
a ‘Europe of the regions’ with many centres of power and various forms 
of loyalty. Hence, for Hungarians and their diaspora in Central Europe, 
Budapest acts as a centre of national culture, but on the other hand, centres 
in Bratislava, Belgrade and Bucharest are those in the which the diaspora is 
loyal to the state in which they live. There are also regional centres such as 
Košice (Hungarian: Kassa), Kolozsvar, Nowi Sad (Hungarian: Szabadka). 
Such a concept of the nation and multi-level centres of sovereignty and loy- 
alty appeared, according to some researchers, in the Middle Ages.? Diaspora 
community building is similar to the nation-building process: it is about ‘cre- 
ating and maintaining contacts with Hungarian minority populations in the 
region to promote a common identity.’ 

The third element of the Hungarian model is the pursuit of close cooper- 
ation with Russia, Turkey, China and other Asian countries, based on inten- 
sive economic relations and the proposal to provide EU security guarantees 
to some member states. Ethnonationalism, referring to tribal traditions, is 
akin to a substitute for religion?! The radical right (e.g. Jobbik) is decidedly 
anti-Israel, pro-Palestinian and anti-American. However, interestingly and 
perhaps uniquely amongst Hungarian political parties, it is also pro-Syrian, 
anti-Western, pro-Russian and pro-China. The party also advocates closer 
ties with other countries such as Kazakhstan. Jobbik wants to create a ‘sacral 
alternative’ for the Hungarian electorate in the form of various pre-Christian 
pagan cults. Neo-Turanism is, therefore, a source of the formation of new 
layers of national pride, a specific code (alongside runic script), one which is 
incomprehensible to others and legible only to Hungarians and the diaspora, 
it is a form of mysticism and exoticism. These traditional values found their 
way perfectly in the modern world because they are propagated via a number 
of websites: Auruc.info and barikad.hu. In turn, emerging ethnic myths such as 
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Euroasianism and Turanism raise questions about how deeply they should be 
interpreted. Should Hungary support relations with China, or should it stand 
up for their Uighur and Tibetan ‘relatives’ oppressed by the Beijing regime? 
The theory of Turanism accords the role of a bridge between East and West 
to Hungary, filling its adherents with pride in their past, a sense of independ- 
ence, and a desire to find the true nature of the nation which is poised on the 
border between two worlds. This eastern ethnogenesis seemed to fit perfectly 
with the trends prevailing in the global economy after the 2008 crisis. Prime 
Minister Viktor Orban stated after 2010: “To be powerful, a person must be 
proud of his national identity (...) In Europe, the Hungarians are the most 
western eastern nation (...) and today it is an honour to be called an oriental 
nation'.? 


Hungary within the European Union 


The fourth element in the Hungarian vision of the EU is a far-ranging prag- 
matism. Hungary is a moderately Eurosceptic country, with the Hungarian 
variant taking a very pragmatic form which exploits many of the opportun- 
ities afforded by membership of the European Union. Hungarians are one of 
the European nations which treat national identity as superior, as one which 
surpasses European identity. As many as 51% of Hungarians rate their identi- 
fication as ‘Hungarian’ higher than others and concomitantly this diminishes 
the sense of belonging to the European Union. A further 44% articulate an 
attachment to national traditions but also of belonging to Europe. Only 1% 
of the Hungarian population declares themselves as ‘Europeans’ above all 
other sources of identification. Hungarians are only somewhat proud of 
their national achievements as a collective (less than 50%) but, on the other 
hand, they are very proud of the achievements of their athletes and artists 
(over 90%). According to sociological research, the approach to European 
and national-Hungarian identities and the assessment of sporting success 
depends on the region of residence. The Hungarian government has been 
accused of trying to virtualise its borders, of paying only lip service to the 
political borders of Hungary. In fact, the Hungarian government seeks to 
exert its power to influence Hungarians in Romania, Slovakia and Ukraine in 
the political (through the participation of Hungarians abroad in Hungarian 
elections), cultural and educational fields. As a result, the Hungarian govern- 
ment has strongly supported, and continues to support, the membership of all 
its neighbours in the European Union. 

The refugee crisis in Europe in 2015 showed, in the opinion of some obser- 
vers, the intolerance of the Hungarian government.? At the beginning of the 
crisis, Prime Minister Viktor Orban stated that “Christian culture is a unifying 
force for the nation’. He went on to claim that ‘Hungary will either be Christian 
or not at all’. In another speech, in early September 2015, Orban went further, 
stating that "The Christian-national idea will regain its predominance not 
only in Hungary but throughout Europe’.** Christianity and religion serve as 
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reference points which Orban’s brand of right-wing populism uses selectively 
to build its political narrative. Fidesz, once a liberal party, began to move to 
the right side of the political scene from the mid-1990s, openly adopting a 
positive attitude towards religion. Fidesz uses religious symbols and employs 
them alongside pre-Christian pagan traditions. This is reflected in the concept 
of the ‘two Hungaries’, two very different traditions that are derived respect- 
ively from Western Christianity and an older pagan legacy, one which dates 
back to the tribal period. According to the current political elite, the legendary 
Turul bird, a symbol of ancient, pre-Christian Hungary, is the most represen- 
tative symbol of national identity, an image which gave birth to Hungary. 
Fidesz interprets these pre-Christian traditions within the framework of 
nationalism, and this ethnonationalism provides a sufficient basis for political 
identification as a kind of substitute religion. The crown of Saint Stephen is 
another powerful symbol of contemporary Hungary. Particularly noteworthy 
is the manner in which the authorities reconciled the worship of the ‘holy 
crown’ and pagan traditions after 2010. The crown, upon its return from the 
USA in January 1978, was placed by the communist Hungarian authorities of 
the time in the National Museum, where it was just another museum exhibit. 
It grew in importance, however, during the first Fidesz government. In 2000, 
along with the sceptre, orb and coronation sword, the crown of St Stefan was 
transferred to the Dome Hall of the Hungarian Parliament. It has become 
an image and symbol of the unity of the once broken Hungarian nation. In 
exceptional cases, the crown is transported by boat to Esztergom, the seat of 
the Archbishop of Hungary (for example, it was transported on 15 August 
2001, on the feast of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary). However, 
in March 2012, Oiuna Adigzi See-Oglu, a shaman from the Russian republic 
of Tuva,” was invited to the Hungarian parliament, and who cleansed and 
rededicated the crown of St. Stefan in a new place in parliament. This took 
place despite the negative position of the Catholic church in Hungary towards 
neopaganism.* In 2012, during a visit to Kazakhstan, the Hungarian govern- 
mental delegation presented their hosts with a shamanic world tree.*’ 

Fidesz has managed to combine anti-elitism, nationalism and an anti- 
European stance with a pragmatic approach in most areas of policy, presenting 
a charismatic leadership that allegedly defends national interests and those of 
ordinary people. 

Populism does not have a specific and enduring ideological content but is 
rather characterised by an anti-elite approach to politics that seeks to foster 
mass political mobilisation and mass participation in the political process. 
Populism, therefore, can develop any ideology which serves to unite and hom- 
ogenise the nation.** The influence of populism is also clearly discernible in 
Hungarian foreign policy. The current Hungarian government is pro-Russian 
(with the idea of the Eurasian Union backed by its coalition partner, Jobbik) 
and often uses history to reinforce its position towards Brussels. The apogee 
of this anti-EU rhetoric is the commemoration of the Hungarian freedom 
fighters of 1956, combined with criticism of the West, which failed to help 
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Budapest fight off Soviet intervention. On 25 February 2017, Viktor Orban 
declared that the ideas that led to the oppression of the 20th century had 
sprung up in Western minds, that both communism and National Socialism 
were intellectual products of the West. On the same occasion, the Minister of 
Human Resources, Zoltan Balog, even argued that effective and constructive 
dialogue between post-socialist states and Western Europe could only be 
established if the latter ‘was willing and able to look at the sins of both com- 
munism and Nazism as a European shame’. 

Hungary’s growing economic dependence on Russia has contributed to 
a certain ambivalence towards its communist past, and the authorities have 
only orchestrated what might be termed ‘limited de-Russification’. Since 
2014, Fidesz has tried to bring the EU closer to Russia, attempting to secure 
Russian support for projects that the EU opposes. The best example of such 
actions was the controversial decision to expand the Paks nuclear power 
plant, which Hungary will eventually be able to implement thanks to Russian 
funds, despite initial opposition from the European Commission. The policy 
of ambiguous gestures does not make Fidesz popular in Europe either. When 
Hungary took over the presidency of the Council of the EU, a carpet adorned 
with a map of Greater Hungary greeted guests to the council building as soon 
as they entered.? During the political crisis in Crimea, the conflict between 
Russia and Ukraine, Prime Minister Orban came up with the idea that the 
Hungarian minority in Ukraine should also be able to decide for themselves 
and have the right to obtain Hungarian citizenship. As a result, the authorities 
in Budapest quickly came to be called ‘Russia’s Trojan Horse in the European 
Union. 

Orbán has frequently stated that the timeworn political distinction between 
the left and the right is no longer meaningful. Fidesz has begun to see itself as 
the repository of national values and interests and its efforts in this regard have 
been greatly aided by the inability of those on the left to develop an authentic 
interpretation of the concept of the nation. Fidesz's political concept can be 
described as a mobilising form of conservatism, one aimed at strengthening 
solidarity and loyalty based on national identity. This ideology assumes that 
national issues are typically ignored or underestimated by the state and thus 
aims to redress the balance in order to ensure the primacy of the nation. 
This approach takes for granted that, in order to achieve national goals, the 
nation should even be superior to the state. It was only after 2002 that Fidesz 
managed to crystallise the party's programme around this ideology.*! 

From this point on, theemphasis on the nation became dominant: the nation 
began to be regarded as the ultimate source of legitimacy. In doing so, Fidesz 
scored points over its rivals for their perceived lack or insufficient development 
of national policy in their programmes. In contrast, Fidesz advocated a cul- 
tural interpretation of the concept of the nation under which the relationship 
between the state and the individual was of secondary importance: belonging 
to a nation and citizenship are two separate dimensions. Fidesz conservatives 
believe that the nation provides a more important source of legitimacy than 
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that which stems from the political games played out in parliament. Fidesz has 
taken the position that power in the state can only be legitimised by the will 
of the nation.” A key assumption in the post-1989 concept of the Hungarian 
nation is that it is no longer divided and separated by the borders established 
after 1920. If we treat the nation as a political category, there is only one 
Hungarian nation: the community of Hungarian citizens who live together. If 
any (individually) or even all (of course, also individually) Hungarians living 
abroad want to become members of this national political community, there 
are procedures to facilitate this. Members of this community can even move 
to Hungary, where they can obtain Hungarian citizenship after some time. 


Conclusions 


The evolution of Hungarian nationalism after 1989 is closely intertwined with 
its national past. The ‘trauma of Trianon’ is felt across the political spectrum 
in Hungary, and Prime Minister Orbán has used these emotions over the past 
decade in his efforts to show Hungary as a resurgent nation and to contain 
migrants and the alleged 'globalist influence'. After 1989, a renaissance of 
national issues has also been observed in Hungary, previously a taboo subject 
prior to the political transformation. No political alternative (including the 
left) has defined its attitude to the past, memory, diaspora issues and national 
identity. It seems that belonging to the European Union has made it easier for 
the Magyars to maintain contact with their diaspora, allowing them to appeal 
to international political forums in the defence of Hungarians in countries 
such as Romania and Slovakia. 

In recent years, there has also been a renaissance in Hungarian Turanism, 
represented especially by Jobbik, a party which is also anti-Western. Jobbik 
is very critical of both the international policy of the European Union or 
the United States. Hungary is considered a victim of Western politics, a 
country which, as a result of Western policy, has the largest national minority 
in Europe. Jobbik's politicians also strongly criticise globalism, liberalism. 
Therefore, the ‘eastern turn’ seems to be a retreat from the West. On the other 
hand, the migration crisis in Europe might become an obstacle for Hungarians 
in their attempts to foster better relations with certain Asian nations. 
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11 Between the past and the future 


Eurosceptic political parties and the 
EU integration of Serbia! 


Natasza Styczynska and Haris Dajé 


Introduction 


It is estimated that the vast majority of the trade with and direct investment 
in Serbia comes from European Union (EU) member states;? nevertheless, 
since the start of the accession process, Serbia has been perceived as one of 
the most Eurosceptic countries in the post-Yugoslav space. Anti-EU attitudes 
are fuelled by nationalism, but also by rising populism and anti-establishment 
rhetoric. Although Serbia's application for EU membership was submitted 1n 
December 2009, the accession negotiations only began in 2014. Even though 
the application for EU membership *was the result of consensus among pol- 
itical parties that make up the ruling pro-European coalition as well as some 
opposition parties that support EU membership bid"? one can observe a 
significant number of political parties that oppose EU accession. Analysing 
Serbia's approach to the EU and European integration, we need to take into 
consideration the historical background. One of the most significant issues 
that is present in both the public and political discourse, not only in the con- 
text of EU integration, is the status of Kosovo and the evaluation of the 
1999 NATO intervention in Serbia. The political arena is divided between 
the advocates of “direction West’ and their adversaries, who not only promote 
an anti-EU stance, but also the need to strengthen ties with Russia and eco- 
nomic cooperation with China. Both attitudes are embedded in the past and 
make great use of modern and contemporary history to motivate and justify 
their claims. While the democratic transition in the post-communist states of 
Eastern Europe started right after the collapse of the Iron Curtain, the post- 
Yugoslav space, and Serbia in particular, were affected by an ongoing internal 
conflict and an unstable neighbourhood setting. 

Already back in 2012, the EU Commissioner for Enlargement, Stefan 
Fuele, underlined the fact that while the EU expected the normalisation of 
relations between Serbia and Kosovo, the recognition of Kosovo was not a 
precondition for the eventual EU accession of Serbia.* However, many polit- 
ical parties in Serbia claim that Kosovo would not have been able to declare 
independence without support from the EU, arguing that ‘double standards’ 
are applied with regard to the self-determination of European nations. This 
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is why the issue of Kosovo, combined with nationalism, remains one of the 
crucial sources of anti-EU attitudes. 

The main aim of this chapter is to identify and analyse the stances of 
Eurosceptic parliamentary political parties towards Serbian membership of 
the EU, keeping in mind that the national context and historical background 
may determine their arguments and stances on EU integration as well as the 
perception of the European project as such. Most of the political parties that 
oppose EU integration belong to the family of populist, radical right parties 
that perceive the European Union as a danger to the national sovereignty. 
Interestingly enough, one of the anti-EU parties is located on the left side of 
the political spectrum, combining left-wing populism and nationalism with 
Euroscepticism. 

In most EU member states, Eurosceptic parties are rather minor actors 
with limited impact on policy making and government. The hard Eurosceptics 
that reject the EU are located on the fringes of politics. In contrast, the 
Serbian Radical Party ‘was the largest party in the parliament that resolutely 
opposed Serbian EU membership’.° This is also due to the fact that European 
issues were ‘very salient in Serbia, which was particularly pronounced during 
the 2008 general election, when European integration was the single most 
important topic, due to the EU’s position on Kosovo'.? This is why, in ana- 
lysing the Serbian case, we need to take into account specific national and 
historical contexts that 'affect the way in which a party may choose to debate 
or/and politicise the question of Europe’.’ 

The research presented in this chapter 1s based on the qualitative content 
analysis of the party manifestos of selected parliamentary parties, given that 
our main aim is to outline the stances of relevant political parties since the 
2013 opening of accession negotiations between the EU and Serbia. 

The chapter 1s organised as follows. The first part presents the general 
background and historical context, while the second part provides an over- 
view of the main actors — parliamentary political parties that oppose EU inte- 
gration. Finally, the last part of the chapter analyses the parties’ manifestos 
and classifies their stances before drawing some final conclusions. 


From the dissolution of Yugoslavia to negotiating EU 
membership: the historical background 


Serbian society became intoxicated with rising nationalism in the late 1980s, 
as the new leader of Serbia, Slobodan Milošević, appeared on the political 
scene as a populist and received the support of most of society in 1987. The 
ideological foundation of the former communist party that he rebranded as 
the Socialist Party of Serbia (SPS) was a combination of nationalism and 
economic and social egalitarianism that had been strongly embedded in the 
legacy of Serbian radical politicians since the late 19th century. The post- 
Yugoslav region was marked by the last war on European soil in the 20th 
century, one that had destructive consequences for the societies of the former 
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republics. Political elites in Serbia encouraged nationalism, while the pro- 
cess of consolidating democracy was marginalised as a result of inter-ethnic 
conflicts and the plundering of the state.’ As Serbia experienced one of the 
highest cases of hyperinflation and some of the harshest UN sanctions ever 
imposed, the political elite in Serbia did not want to accept responsibility for 
the misery experienced by society, choosing to blame foreign factors instead. 
This narrative had a fertile ground as previous myths of the ‘Allied betrayal’ 
from the First and Second World Wars were popular in Serbian society, espe- 
cially among nationalists. The EU, the USA and the Vatican were blamed for 
the collapse of Yugoslavia and most of the misfortunes that had fallen upon 
Serbia. That narrative remained strong among Milošević and his allies, as 
well as among a part of the conservative opposition. The post-2000 period 
marked a turning point in Serbia — after MiloSevic’s regime was toppled in 
October 2000, the consolidation of electoral democracy and the development 
of the capitalist market began with the new Prime Minister, Zoran Dindic¢, 
from the Democratic Party (DS).? The reforms initiated were violently broken 
off on 12 March 2003 as a result of the assassination of a reformist Prime 
Minister whose main objective was to put Serbia on the path to EU member- 
ship. Following the debacle of authoritarianism, wars, international isolation, 
defeats, and economic collapse, in 2000, Serbia had managed to overthrow 
Milošević, but the ideological matrix and the national-populist platform 
survived and the deep state managed to slow down and eventually stop the 
reforms of the assassinated Prime Minister in 2003. Since then, no other pol- 
itician has strongly advocated EU integration. The leading politicians since 
2003 have been the following: 1) Vojislav KoStunica of the Democratic Party 
of Serbia (DSS), who openly turned into a strong Eurosceptic after the declar- 
ation of Kosovo independence in 2008; and 2) Boris Tadić of Dindié’s former 
party, for whom EU integration was nominally a priority but who, nonethe- 
less, continued to pursue a nationalist policy towards Serbia’s neighbours. He 
also restored one of the leading protagonists of the Milošević regime — Ivica 
Daéié from the SPS. The latter was the Prime Minister from 2012 to 2014, 
when a new party — the Serbian Progressive Party (SNS) became the strongest 
political force. The SNS and the SPS have played an important role because, 
in all governing coalitions since 2012, they have managed to include both soft 
and hard Eurosceptic parties for which the issue of Kosovo was at the top of 
the agenda. 

In 2013, the governments of Serbia and Kosovo signed the Brussels 
Agreement, considered to be a major step towards normalising relations 
between these countries. Moreover, this EU facilitated agreement enabled the 
start of EU accession talks with Serbia. So far, 18 out of 35 chapters have 
been opened and are undergoing negotiations. 

Nevertheless, the issue of Kosovo’s status continues to divide the Serbian 
political arena and public opinion. In that context, Russia is presented as a 
supporter of Serbia’s Kosovo policy, especially in the UN Security Council!” 
in contrast to the EU that does not speak with one voice (5 out of 27 members 
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have not recognised the independence of Kosovo). President Vučić is believed 
to ‘play the Russia card as an offset to the EU and US influence in the region— 
a source of leverage in a highly asymmetrical relationship'!! although his SNS 
party has officially taken a pro-European stance. 


Serbian party-based Euroscepticism 


Although Euroscepticism is widely used as a political label in the public and 
media discourse, the phenomenon is multidimensional and difficult to clas- 
sify. In general, we may say that Euroscepticism is associated with opposition 
to European integration and criticism of the EU.? One of the best known 
typologies of party-based Euroscepticism was proposed by Szczerbiak and 
Taggart. According to their understanding of the phenomenon, there are 
two main critical positions towards the European Union and European inte- 
gration: ‘hard’ and ‘soft’ Euroscepticism. Hard Eurosceptics perceive the 
EU as a threat and call for the withdrawal from the EU or for the termin- 
ation of the process of EU integration in the case of candidate countries.!> 
Soft Eurosceptics do not object to the European project in general, but voice 
‘concerns on one (or a number) of policy areas which leads to the expression 
of qualified oppositions to the EU, or where there is a sense that “national 
interest" is currently at odds with the EU trajectory’.'° Euroscepticism is also 
more visible on the right side of the political arena, due to its natural sym- 
biosis with elements of nationalist ideology, which ‘insists on cultural and 
economic protectionism'." On the other hand, researchers have noticed that 
Euroscepticism can be observed as a common denominator for both radical 
right-wing and radical left-wing parties that use nationalism as their ideology. 
Halikiopoulou, Nanou and Vasilopoulou claim that EU integration can be 
seen as a ‘threat to the nation’ which the right wing understands in the ethnic 
terms, while the left wing in civic terms!*. As mentioned before, the motiv- 
ation behind Euroscepticism is very much dependent on the national context, 
and the attitudes of political parties towards integration may not be directly 
linked to the EU integration process. In this vein, Marko Stojié argues that 
the stances of parties in Serbia towards EU membership ‘are complex, multi- 
faceted and dynamic categories that are directly related to the legacy of the 
post-Yugoslav conflicts, particularly the issues of the Kosovo status, and the 
role of the EU and its key member states". '? 

In the case of Serbia, we have identified soft and hard Eurosceptic actors 
on both the right and the left side of the spectrum; however, the right-wing 
criticism of the EU and the prospect of enlargement is predominant. Since 
the 2013 Brussels Agreement and the opening of the accession negotiations, 
Serbia has had four parliamentary elections. Our analysis covers the parties 
that were represented in the parliament in the governments of Ivica Dačić 
(2012-2014), Aleksandar Vučić (2014-2016) and Ana Brnabié (2016—2020). 

The only party that was active during all three analysed terms was the 
left-wing nationalist Movement of Socialists (Pokret Socijalista), which was 
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established in 2008 and has been led by Aleksandar Vulin since its forma- 
tion.” Before the 2012 elections, the party was part of the coalition led by 
the Serbian Progressive Party (SNS). What makes this coalition interesting 
is its catch-all nature — it consists of left and right-wing parties, often with 
completely opposing stances on foreign policy and the European integration 
of Serbia?! 

Among the right-wing parties, we have identified both newcomers, such 
as the movement Enough is Enough (DJB), and established parties like the 
Democratic Party of Serbia or the Serbian Radical Party. The latter were 
much more influential until the internal disagreement over the ratification of 
the Stabilisation and Association Agreement (SAA) in 2008, which resulted 
in the creation of a new right-wing party — the Serbian Progressive Party 
(SNS) led by Tomislav Nikolić and Aleksandar Vučić, previously the second 
and the third men of the Serbian Radical Party. According to Bandovié and 
Marko Vujačić, this event ‘marked one of the biggest changes in Serbian pol- 
itics since the introduction of party pluralism in 1990’,” as the ‘split of the 
SRS into two factions and the formation of the SNS were a direct corollary 
of the EU integration process’. Since then, the Serbian Radical Party has 
remained hard-line nationalistic and anti-European, advocating the imme- 
diate cessation of the candidacy talks,” while the pro-European members 
migrated to the SNS. Another reason for the exodus of former radical party 
members to the newly established SNS was their frustration with the fact that 
they had been runners-up in all major elections since 2000 and had remained 
in the opposition ever since. That reason might be a more important factor in 
the rapid rise in membership of the new party. 

The Democratic Party of Serbia (DSS) used to be an important polit- 
ical actor, especially during the transformation period and the toppling of 
Milošević’s regime, as it was able to attract the sufficient number of nationalist 
and conservative voters needed to overthrow his rule.” Pro-European at the 
beginning, the party officially changed its attitudes after the declaration of the 
independence of Kosovo, which was recognised by most EU member states in 
February 2008.?* However, the DSS had changed its stance towards the EU as 
early as 2001, after its chairman Vojislav Kostunica, the then President of the 
Federal Republic of Yugoslavia, clashed with the reformist Prime Minister 
Zoran Dindié. The clash resulted in former nationalist and conservative pol- 
itical actors, as well as the non-dismantled part of the Milošević elite, joining 
Kostunica's circle, providing a justification for demonising the reforms of PM 
Zoran Dindié that had a very strong EU integration agenda. 

The Democratic Party of Serbia (DSS), although playing a minor part in 
the political arena and elections since 2012, has remained one of the most 
important, as most of its former members established new Eurosceptic parties 
on the right of the political spectrum. 

The Serbian People's Party was established in 2014 and is regarded as 
Eurosceptic, nationalist and Russophile, pointing at Russia as the ‘most 
relevant economic and political partner'?" The party strongly advocates the 
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protection of Serbian interests in Kosovo and the Republic of Srpska. Enough 
is Enough was first established in 2014 as a political association, while it is 
currently a political party that is a member of the European Conservatives 
and Reformists Party, a pan-European Eurosceptic party.” Furthermore, 
the Dveri party started as a civic movement and has since the beginning 
propagated nationalist and right-wing postulates. Dveri opposes the inde- 
pendence of Kosovo and is an openly homophobic organisation.? The party 
is also known for its anti-migration stances, criticising the Vučić government 
for its policy on immigration.*° 

The 2012 parliamentary elections were overshadowed by the presidential 
elections, as for the first time since 1992, parliamentary, local and presidential 
elections were organised at the same time. The outcome of the elections 
was beneficial for the newly established SNS (see Table 11.1), as former vet- 
eran radical Tomislav Nikolić became President, while Ivica Dačić from the 
Socialist Party of Serbia (SPS)?! became the new Prime Minister. The coali- 
tion Pokrenimo Srbiju that was led by the SNS gathered together a broad 
spectrum of parties that for the first time became part of Parliament, such 


Table 11.1 Outcomes of parliamentary elections in Serbia (Eurosceptic parties) 


Political party 2012 Parliamentary 2014 2016 
elections Parliamentary Parliamentary 
elections elections 

Movement of Socialists Part of the SNS-led Part of the Part of the SNS- 
Pokret Socijalista coalition 24.05% SNS-led led coalition 
(PS) coalition 48.25% 

48.35% 

Democratic Party of 6.99 % - 5.04 % 
Serbia 
Demokratska 
Stranka Srbije (DSS) 

Serbian People’s Party - - Part of the SNS- 
Srpska narodna led coalition 
partija (SNP) 

Independent DSS - - Part of the SNS- 

Samostalni DSS (S led coalition 
DSS) 

Serbian Radical Party - - 8.10% 

Srpska radikalna 
Stranka (SRS) 

Enough is Enough - - 6.02 % 
Dosta je bilo (DJB) 

Dveri (Srpski pokret - - in coalition with 
Dveri) the Democratic 


Party of Serbia 
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as the Movement of Socialists (PS). This party, although marginal in size, 
has remained part of every government formed since 2012, despite retaining 
its Eurosceptic stance which made it the only left-wing parliamentary party 
that was Eurosceptic. The PS’s chairman and founder, Aleksandar Vulin, was 
once a protégée of Mirjana Markovic, the widow of Slobodan Milošević, 
and a member of her party Jugoslav Left (Jugoslovenska Levica). Vulin 
became a member of parliament in 2012, as the PS won only one parliamen- 
tary seat at the elections. However, in the 2014 and 2016 elections, the party 
won two more seats.? Nonetheless, the only well-established Eurosceptic 
party in the National Assembly in 2012 was Vojislav Ko&tunica's DSS, which 
remained in the opposition. KoStunica’s party failed to enter Parliament 
in 2014, which led to Kostunica's resignation but also to the rise of new 
Eurosceptic political parties that became part of the Parliament after the 
2016 elections. 

The 2014 elections saw the switch between the PM and the Deputy PM, 
hence Aleksandar Vučić of the SNS became the PM while Ivica Dačić of 
the SPS became the First Deputy. Apart from the mandatory presence of 
national minority parties, only four political party lists remained in the 
Parliament. One of the most important results was that once well-established 
political parties, such as Vojsilav KoStunica’s DSS, which was the flagship of 
Euroscepticism among right-wing parties, failed to pass the 5% threshold. 
As the result of that failure, the following political parties were founded by 
‘former DSS renegades’: the Serbian People’s Party (SNP) established by 
the former vice president of the DSS, Nenad Popović, and the Independent 
Democratic Party of Serbia (Samostalni DSS). Both of those parties became 
part of the new Parliamentary majority (see Table 11.1) and the government 
following the 2016 elections, the former having established itself as strongly 
Eurosceptic despite being in the governing coalition that put EU integration 
at the top of its list of priorities. 

The next parliamentary elections were held in 2016, with PM Aleksandar 
Vučić arguing that elections needed to be organised two years earlier, so that 
Serbia could have four more years of stability and so that he could bring 
Serbia closer to joining the EU.? However, Serbia seems no closer to the EU 
four years later. What is more, the 2016 elections are very interesting as they 
gave life to new Eurosceptic parliamentary parties, both within the govern- 
ment and the opposition (see Table 11.1). Of all the ‘veteran’ parties that 
were part of the Parliament in 2014, only the PS kept its seats in 2016, while 
all other parties that passed the 5% threshold had not been present in the 
Parliament in the period 2014—2016. All of them, except for PS, belonged to 
the right-wing end of the spectrum, while only Enough is Enough (DJB) was 
a catch-all populist party. 

Based on the analysed material and existing literature, we argue that 
the new Eurosceptic parties could not only be divided into hard and soft 
Eurosceptics, but also according to the time of their establishment. Therefore, 
based on that criterion, we could divide them into two groups: 1) the ones that 
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were established in the 20th century; and 2) the ones that were established in 
the 2010s. The first ‘veteran’ group includes the Democratic Party of Serbia, 
the Serbian Radical Party and Dveri, while the other one includes Enough is 
Enough, the Serbian People's Party and the Independent DSS. 


“Yes to Europe, No to the EU’ — EU integration in party 
manifestos* 


The qualitative analysis of the official documents of political parties allows 
us to assess which issues are important for the selected political parties and 
which are intentionally pushed aside. Although European integration and the 
European Union are not at the top of the political agenda in Serbia, parties 
present their stance and arguments on this subject in their official programmes. 
According to the ‘silence theory’, political parties appropriate some issues 
that are present in the public discourse, as a result of which each party can 
‘occupy’ a part of the discourse and grant itself a label that helps to consoli- 
date the electorate.** In the analysed case, we are interested in Eurosceptic 
voices and their motivation — both the ‘hard’ ones that reject EU integration 
and the ‘soft’ ones that voice criticism but do not completely exclude the pos- 
sibility of Serbia joining the EU in the future. 

While analysing the collected material, we strived to assess whether the 
parties were in favour or against the EU integration of Serbia, what their 
arguments were, as well as whether there were any potential conditions (con- 
ditional support for EU integration). As Euroscepticism is often linked with 
nationalism, we were also interested in discovering whether certain nationalist 
elements were visible, and to what extent nationalism influenced the stance 
towards the EU. 

Serbian Eurosceptic parties that have been present in the parliament since 
the opening of accession negotiations can be divided into ‘hard’ and ‘soft’ 
Eurosceptics. The first category includes the Movement of Socialists (PS), 
Enough is Enough and the Independent DSS. Dveri, the Democratic Party 
of Serbia (DSS), the Serbian People’s Party (SNP) and the Serbian Radical 
Party (SRS) can be labelled as ‘hard’ Eurosceptics that call for the immediate 
suspension of accession negotiations with the EU. In the last analysed term 
(2016-2020), all seven Eurosceptic parties were represented. 

The PS and the Independent DSS were part of the SNS-led coalition that 
had the majority of seats in the parliament, while Enough is Enough was 
an opposition party. Overall, the composition of the Serbian parliament was 
pro-European, although the hard Eurosceptics were present and their voice 
was widely heard. 

What all ‘soft’ Eurosceptic parties have in common is that they pay less 
attention to the European Union and European integration in their polit- 
ical manifestos compared to ‘hard’ Eurosceptic parties. The Movement of 
Socialists puts more emphasis on anti-NATO rhetoric and geopolitical issues, 
including international relations: 
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The essence of the struggle of the PS, as the only fighting left, is the fight 
against injustice, and injustice is being done to the Serbian people today 
like nowhere else in the world. No other nation in the world, in the past 
and in this century, has experienced so many lies about it being accepted 
as the truth. 

No other nation feels that a large and important part of the state has 
been taken away from it and that recognition and satisfaction are being 
asked of it, which diminishes it. No other nation in the world has been 
bombed by NATO. No other nation has to fear that the greater and more 
powerful will constantly set all new conditions for it, and threaten to 
regulate its life in its country, and the size of its country. The PS opposes 
Serbia’s entry into NATO!” 


The PS places a special emphasis on cooperation with Russia, which is 
considered a more appropriate partner for economic and political cooper- 
ation. Overall, there is little mention of the EU as such and this also might 
be due to the fact that the PS was a member of the pro-EU government 
conducting accession talks. 

The programme of the Independent Democratic Party of Serbia has no 
direct mention of the EU or European integration, but it does talk of the 
need for ‘political neutrality’ of Serbia and points out that ‘every renunciation 
of the national sovereignty of Serbia in favour of supranational structures 
represents a danger to the freedom of citizens and a democratic order'.?? 
Similarly to the Independent DSS, Enough is Enough focuses rather on the 
self-sufficiency of Serbia, emphasising that 


the approximation to the European Union and cooperation with the 
European Union member states is a means, not an end. Cooperation with 
Russia, China and all other countries in the world is a means, not an end. 
All these countries have their own interests and are actively working on 
achieving and defending them (...) And they are not, nor will they ever be, 
our guardians or parents.” 


More detailed stances on the European Union and on the European inte- 
gration of Serbia can be found in the manifestos of the parties identified as 
‘hard’ Eurosceptics. In the programme of the DSS, the party’s stance towards 
EU integration and the EU is elaborated under the title Principles of political 
neutrality of Serbia. The European Union is not only seen as a danger to the 
Serbian economy but also to Serbian identity: 


Serbia is endangered today. The state, its territory, constitutional order, 
economy, the development of the country, demography, as well as moral 
and traditional values are endangered. The current relationship of the 
European Union with Serbia is the main cause of the state, national and 
economic crisis in Serbia. ^ 
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The European Union is seen as the promoter of the independence of Kosovo, 
which the DSS cannot accept under any condition. The manifesto states 
that the EU 


has taken on the role of the bearer of building and creating a new state 
of Kosovo on the territory of Serbia. And more than that, the European 
Union has become the main advocate of Serbia’s blackmail policy, taking 
the position that European integration is directly related to the estab- 
lishment of normal good-neighbourly, and in fact interstate, relations 
between Serbia and Kosovo. In other words, the European Union has set 
the break-up of Serbia as the most important condition for the continu- 
ation of European integration.“ 


In a similar vein, the radical right Dveri blames the EU for the economic 
failure of Serbia, but also for the independence of Kosovo. Under section Out 
of the EU and into the Alliance with Russia, the party presents its postulates 
regarding foreign policy and its stance towards the EU: 


For more than 15 years, we have been on a disastrous path to the EU at 
any national cost. During that time, we have lost over half a million citi- 
zens, our production and economy have been destroyed, and Serbia has 
become an economic and political colony of those who bombed us in 
1999, At that EU dead end, we are required to legally recognise Kosovo, 
allow the import of GMO food, impose sanctions on Russia and join 
NATO, then to break up the family and hand over the last natural and 
economic resources.? 


In the same section, Dveri suggested that their first step would be to terminate 
Serbia's EU accession negotiations and turn to cooperation with Russia and 
other non-EU countries. 

The independence of Kosovo and nationalism are also one of the most vis- 
ible driving factors for criticism of the EU by the Serbian Radical Party. The 
SRS is the longest standing Eurosceptic party in Serbia, led by a controversial 
politician, Vojislav Se&elj.? In their party programme, the SRS still advocates 
the creation of a “Greater Serbia’ that would include most of Croatia and 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. Their stance towards the EU has remained hard 
Eurosceptic, as the party ‘opposes Serbia's entry into the European Union’ 
and is ‘in favour of Eurasian integration and comprehensive cooperation with 
the Russian Federation, China and other friendly countries'.^^ They reject 
EU accession because they believe that the EU's leading member states are 
financiers and promoters of the self-proclaimed independence of the southern 
Serbian province — Kosovo and Metohija’.* 

Interestingly, the Serbian People’s Party emphasises the ‘principles of 
Euroscepticism™* as their main stance towards EU integration. The party 
underlines that Serbia is part of Europe and has long-lasting cultural, 
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economic and political ties with most European countries. That is why the 
party is not anti-European, but anti-EU which in consequence means that the 
SNP ‘is against Serbia’s accession to the European Union because rational 
reasons indicate that it is not in our economic and political interest’. The 
possibility of a referendum is also mentioned, as the party wants to appeal to 
the people/citizens of Serbia. 


Conclusions 


Euroscepticism should be analysed within the context of nation states, as the 
historical background influences the way in which the EU and European inte- 
gration are framed and debated. In the case of post-communist countries, 
Eurosceptic attitudes may be caused by disappointment with the transition, 
or with European integration as such. Countries or social groups that suc- 
cessfully managed to make it through the transformation period provided 
stronger support to European integration and the EU than those that were 
faced with greater difficulties. The aftermath of the dissolution of Yugoslavia, 
the 1999 Kosovo war and related NATO intervention and, most importantly, 
the declaration of the independence of Kosovo in 2008, are the internal 
factors that cannot be overlooked in analysing the Serbian political arena and 
the European integration of Serbia. 

With regard to the Eurosceptic actors, we can clearly see a division between 
‘soft’ and ‘hard’ Eurosceptics, the latter being mainly motivated by nation- 
alism. Similarly to the post-communist new member states, hard Eurosceptics 
perceive the European Union as a threat to both identity and economy. The 
EU is portrayed as the supranational power that imposes its solutions without 
consultation, i.e. as a source of dominance and oppression. Anti-EU stances 
go hand in hand with the denial of the independence of Kosovo, which is 
seen as an integral part of Serbia and an important basis for identity con- 
struction. The question of the alternative to the process of European inte- 
gration remains open — the Democratic Party of Serbia advocates ‘political 
neutrality of Serbia’, while other hard Eurosceptic parties like Dveri or the 
Serbian Radical Party point at Russia as the most important political and 
economic ally. 

Interestingly, the voice of ‘soft’ Eurosceptic parties is not often heard and 
their political programmes tend to avoid any discussion of EU integration. 
This seems to be caused by the fact that the PS and the Independent DSS 
are part of the governing SNS-led coalition. As already noted by Stoji¢, who 
analysed Serbian political parties until 2011, Serbian parties focus on ‘mem- 
bership in the EU only, not the substance of European integration', as they 
*appear to view the EU solely in terms of its policy towards Serbia and sub- 
sequently formed stances on EU membership’.** Even now, when accession 
negotiations are ongoing, we will not find any stances towards the European 
Union or the future of Europe in these parties’ documents. 
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There is one more characteristic issue that makes Serbian Euroscepticism 
stand out, even though similar trends have already been observed in some 
new member states (particularly Bulgaria). While in post-communist Eastern 
European countries (like Poland) EU integration was driven by economic 
interests as well as by the notion of the ‘return to Europe',? in Serbia EU 
integration seems to be motivated by more pragmatic arguments. Clientelism 
and political opportunism are even more important as they seem to be the 
leading motives for parties opposing EU integration to suppress their stances 
in order to join the government that publicly embraces EU integration as one 
of its priorities. This strategy may also be a result of the catch-all nature of 
parties that try to meet the expectations of the maximum number of voters, 
as the opinion polls show that there is no consensus regarding EU integration, 
given that only 55% of Serbian citizens support EU accession.*? 
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12 Main varieties of Russian nationalism 
in the post-Soviet period and their 
relationship to European heritage and 
contemporariness 


Joachim Diec 


Introduction 


The main task of this chapter is to draw a conceptual outline of the major 
trends in Russian nationalism after the collapse of the USSR in the context 
of its attitude to the European, or more broadly, Western question. To create 
such a typology, it is necessary to establish an insight into the diversity of 
those Russian nationalistic doctrines which functioned in that period with 
their main ideological positions by estimating the extent to which they are 
ingrained in the Russian tradition and investigating the type of impact on 
Russia’s political and social life they can make in the next decades. This can be 
helpful in prognostic efforts which refer to the possible scenarios of the ideo- 
logical development of contemporary Russian society, both in the internal 
and international perspective. 


Theoretical and methodological remarks 


As the main goal of our efforts is to review and structure the broad phenom- 
enon of contemporary Russian nationalism, the theoretical basis of this study 
does not seem obvious. We observe the presence of different approaches in 
both Russian nationalist thought and political activities. Thus, the approach 
to this issue must necessarily be based on the inductive generalisation of the 
positions learned, regardless of the pre-existence of some primary assumptions 
and the hypotheses that existed in the researcher’s tool kit. 

However, there are certain key factors that facilitate some approaches to the 
detriment of others. There is, for example, a certain indisputable factor which 
is even reflected in the Russian language: the distinction between Russians as 
citizens (poccuane) versus ethnic Russians (pycckue). Contemporary Russia 
is neither an entirely universal state (this was not even the case with the 
Soviet Union, despite its aspirations to being a defender of nations) nor a 
strictly national state dominated by one ethnic or cultural paradigm which 
was created for its support. What can be assumed at the outset of this study 
is the stronger position of primordialism in those cases where ethnicity has 
become the essence of nationalist doctrine. Alternatively, the state-oriented 
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nationalistic circles would naturally precipitate instrumentalist interpret- 
ations of the Russian nation and its destiny in the international perspective. 

Another theoretical hypothesis centres around the assumption that mod- 
ernist approaches may not be as productive as they were in the context of 
many Western nations. We have to remember that Russian nationalists 
experienced the trauma of an imposed form of Marxism, which perceived 
any kind of nationalism as a useful element in the ideological superstructure 
of the capitalist society. That is why a post-Marxist and post-internationalist 
environment is naturally inclined to reject the idea of nationalism as an arti- 
ficially constructed idea, one whose only function is to exploit the working 
class. In other words, the present study, being rooted in the inductive pro- 
cedure, is directed toward a classification of approaches rather than toward 
the imposition of any single method. 


Recent analyses 


There are many important studies on Russian nationalism that have appeared 
in research efforts concerning Russian political thought. Some touch upon 
the issues of its earlier forms, the imperial period in particular. The more 
‘classical’ forms, such as Slavophilism or Pan-Slavism, have been described in 
Walicki's monograph,! whereas the phenomena of the period of decline and 
later forms of the trend were characterised by Laqueur.? The very interesting 
problem of Russian nationalism in the USSR was discussed by Barghoorn in 
1956? and by Yitzak Brudny in 2000.* 

As far as the newest stages of the phenomenon in question are concerned, 
there are some valuable publications with such books as John B. Dunlop's 
Faces of Contemporary Russian Nationalism,’ the quite useful collection 
The New Russian Nationalism: Imperialism, Ethnicity and Authoritarianism 
2000-15, edited by Pal Kolstø and Helge Blakkisrud, and Marlène Laruelle's 
brilliant monograph: Russian Nationalism: Imaginaries, Doctrines, and 
Political Battlefields of 2018" (Laruelle offers a longer list of publications 
concerning Russian nationalism, and remains perhaps the most prolific expert 
in this area). 


The burden of tradition: a classification according to old standards? 


Russian nationalism has a long tradition, so there is a temptation to use either 
the divisions of its older forms or the general classifications of nationalism 
which are rooted in the basic models of understanding the concept of nation. 
In contemporary studies, Russian nationalism is traditionally classified into 
two categories: the ethnic and the statist. While promoting this kind of 
approach, Pal Kolsto refers to the two-axis scheme suggested by Sven Gunnar 
Simonsen, where one of the axes allows the drawing of a continuum from a 
pure orientation on the empire to an orientation on the ‘core’, and the other 
leads from a primarily statist orientation toward a purely ethnic one. The 
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statists’ positions stretch from Russian or Soviet imperialism to solidarity 
with the Russian Federation, whereas primarily ethnic nationalists represent 
either the supremacist position or, in the opposite extreme case, ethnic ‘core’ 
nationalism.® 

This well-known model for portraying the complexity of Russian nation- 
alism is useful and has been applied in several studies. However, what kind 
of device should be applied if the nationalist claims that the ‘core’ is imperial 
as such? If we return to the old Russian ideas conceived by such thinkers as 
Fyodor Dostoevsky or Fyodor Tyutchev, where the Russian soul is entirely 
universal and embraces the whole world and where Russia’s destiny is to 
create the ultimate empire according to the principle of translatio imperii, we 
realise that no real ethnic or national core is designated apart from the provi- 
dential idea of universalism and expansion under a religious banner. That is 
why a new look at understanding the trends in Russian nationalism would 
probably be more advisable than the traditional structure of axes previously 
mentioned. 

The original assumption of this study is that nationalism (in the same 
way as the other political doctrines) never appears without a purpose. It is 
hard to find cases in the world's history of nationalism where nationalistic 
ideas were not a reaction to a real or imaginary threat which was posed by 
strangers or by an internally destructive factor. Russia has never been an 
exception, neither in the classical and Soviet past nor in the period of the 
Russian Federation. Russian nationalism is a phenomenon with a long trad- 
ition. During the reign of Nicholas I, ‘Slavophilism’ appeared as a reaction 
to the intellectual efforts of the Westerners, who preached Russia's inferiority 
in comparison with European cultural and political traditions. In the second 
half of the 19th century, during the time of great reforms, Pan-Slavism was 
supposed to be a response to Turkish and Western European dominance 
in the Black Sea region and the Balkans. Organisations that were usually 
classified as the Black Hundred formations fought against constitutionalists, 
liberal movements and socialist organisations; they were furious about the 
Jewish presence in the Russian economy and the press, as well as about the 
ambitions of Polish activists to regain independence. A study of nationalistic 
doctrines and movements cannot ignore the starting points of the processes, 
nor the irritating (or even threatening) phenomena which were woven into the 
overall situation underlying the emergence of various forms of nationalism. 
An influx of immigrants gives rise to an orientation in political thought which 
Is different from the loss of independence, just as foreign religious or polit- 
ical hegemony does not cause the same phenomena as the confrontation of 
attractive ideologies which are foreign to the native culture. 

After the collapse of the USSR, the political, economic, and social situ- 
ation of the Russian people made them confront new challenges. Some old 
dilemmas remained, but there are many new factors that had to be taken into 
account while defining the perceived interests of contemporary Russia and 
the destiny of the Russian nation. The global geopolitical situation underwent 
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a drastic transformation after 1990 and the changes predominantly impacted 
Moscow, which was reduced to the position of a regional power with rusting 
nuclear weapons in its pockets. Russia then experienced an economic disaster 
in the 1990s, was humiliated in the First Chechen War, and, after gaining a 
more convincing form of political and economic stability at the beginning of 
the third millennium, was forced to determine a relevant attitude to its North 
Caucasian Muslim citizens and immigration from Central Asia — a lost part 
of the vanished empire. 

For these reasons, it may be inadequate to simply apply the well-rooted 
schemes and oppositions of Slavophil vs Westerner, monarchist vs repub- 
lican, ethnic vs statist, etc. in the specific situation of the first three decades 
which followed the collapse of the Berlin Wall. A review of the recent trends 
in Russian nationalism ought to reflect the changing reality of the society in 
question, as with all historical nationalist phenomena in any country. 


The beginnings: a step towards freedom from communism and 
internationalist pressure 


A superficial glance at the oldest genuinely nationalistic organisation of the 
post-communist times, the National-Patriotic Front ‘Pamyat (HammonambHo- 
HaTpuotuyeckui ponr «Ilawsrb», HII® «Ilawsrb»), might surprise the 
observer since its roots can be traced back to the late 1970s when a trad- 
itionalistic and patriotic circle called Vityaz was created under the auspices of 
the Soviet Society for the Protection of Historical and Cultural Monuments 
(OGmecTBo oxpaHbI rraMaTHHKOB HCTOpHH H KyJibrypbi).? The most prominent 
Vityaz activists tried to defend Russian culture against the destructive trends 
of communist modernity. The most famous of them, Ilya Glazunov, created 
the patriotic club Rodina (Homeland) in the early 1960s. Later, in the 1970s, 
he successfully opposed the Master Plan for the reconstruction of Moscow, 
which threatened the historical part of the city with almost complete destruc- 
tion.'® Positions like this were rare because of the pressure the regime exerted 
on intellectual circles. However, they always made their presence felt (at least 
after the Stalinist period) and were represented predominantly in art and lit- 
erature with such famous names as Vladimir Soloukhin, a prominent trad- 
itionalist among Russian writers, who preached the necessity to preserve the 
treasury of Russian culture despite modernist pressure and wept over the lost 
architectural monuments of Moscow. 

In 1980, the club became an organisation and was given wings by 
Gorbachev's perestroika. From 1988 until his death in 2003, the organisation's 
leader was Dmitry Vasilyev, a little-known actor but a talented organiser and 
ideologist who supported Gorbachev's reforms against communist radicals 
in the same way that he offered his support for Yeltsin. The reason was 
clear: the further society shifted from communism and the closer it came to 
traditional, non-Soviet Russia, the better for the Russian people. Soon, many 
organisations, which included ‘Pamyat’ in their names, appeared in several 
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places throughout Russia, their leaders quarrelling with each other about 
ideological matters. 

The general orientation of these groups was ostentatiously patriotic and 
linked to various versions of the Judeo-Masonic conspiracy theory. The slogan 
of Vasilyev’s group (the ‘true’ National-Patriotic Front ‘Pamyat’) was ‘God, 
Tsar, Nation’, which generally reflected its preoccupation with reconstructing 
old Russia as defined by its religion, monarchy and national spirit. Vasilyev 
openly declares: ‘I am a fascist, a Russian fascist, there is nothing wrong with 
that. If you want, Im a monarchist, the union of the nation in the name of 
the monarchy is wonderful. But not a Nazi, not a National Socialist, this 1s 
the sphere of communist ideology. !! 

This kind of Russian nationalism was a child of its time. Pamyat (which 
in Russian means memory) grew out of the experience of totalitarian com- 
munism, which annihilated everything associated with traditional Russia. It 
destroyed the former political system, which had existed for centuries, and 
had religious legitimacy. It also brutally persecuted Orthodoxy, the national 
religion, and replaced old customs with socialist rites. The trauma of an 
oppressive and anti-Russian system gave birth to various reactions and the 
kind of nationalism that looked back to the Black Hundred was one of many. 

Pamyat was by no means the only doctrine of its kind. The organisation 
should be categorised somewhere between ‘soft’ intellectuals and various 
groups of radicals. Personalities such as the Noble Prize winner in Literature 
Aleksandr Isaevich Solzhenitsyn (1918-2008) or Igor Rostislavovich 
Shafarevich (1923-2017), a top-class mathematician, represented the trend 
of ‘Memory’, both in the last decades of communism in Russia and after 
1990. Solzhenitsyn, in some of his essays, especially in Rebuilding Russia 
(Kax nam o6ycmpoumb Poccuro),? Russia under Avalanche (Poccua e o6eane)? 
and Two Hundred Years Together (JJeecmu nem emecme),'* expressed his desire 
to reconstruct the spirit of the Russian nation and to rebuild a genuinely 
Russian state. After his categorical rejection of Marxist ideology, which was 
expressed in the famous Letter to the leaders of the Soviet Union (Ilucbmo 
6oncdam Coeemckoeo Corosa),? Solzhenitsyn propagated, above all, a return 
to the roots of Russianness, with its traditional folk culture and attachment 
to Orthodox Christianity. He did not fuel great power ambitions, as he 
believed that the Russians should strive for self-restraint, admit their sins, and 
build Russia only within its ethnic borders.! He suggested, however, that the 
Ukrainians and Belarusians were an inseparable part of the Russian ethnic 
element. When the walls of discord arose between Russia and Ukraine in 
2004, he said in an interview that leaving 25 million ethnic Russians outside 
the state was openly unjust. In his opinion, with regard to modern Ukraine, a 
significant part of the country's territory (mainly the so-called Novorossiya — 
New Russia — or Crimea) had never constituted part of Ukraine as such 
before the advent of communism." In Solzhenitsyn's writings, the Soviet 
state, contrary to some Western accusations, did not promote Russification 
in the ethnically non-Russian provinces. Rather, it systematically destroyed 
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the Russian national element and its culture with the rural substrate as the 
main component. 

In general, as Solzhenitsyn believed, the West had made a faulty assessment 
of the situation in the communist East. This was not, however, a result of an 
erratic methodology but of a spoiling historical experience. In his famous 
Harvard address the writer said that 


a short a time ago, relatively, the small, new European world was easily 
seizing colonies everywhere, not only without anticipating any real resist- 
ance, but also usually despising any possible values in the conquered 
people’s approach to life. On the face of it, it was an overwhelming success. 
There were no geographic frontiers to it. Western society expanded in a 
triumph of human independence and power. And all of a sudden in the 
20th century came the discovery of its fragility and friability.!5 


Solzhenitsyn accused Western societies, especially the ruling elites, of 
cowardice. Having been granted well-being to an extent their fathers and 
grandfathers could not have even dreamed about, the people of the West 
were not ready to risk their precious lives when another nation’s security was 
under threat. Western societies are obsessed with law, which leads them to 
manipulate it and abandon any moral imperatives that go beyond the letter of 
the law: ‘Nobody will mention that one could still not be entirely right, and 
urge self-restraint, a willingness to renounce such legal rights, sacrifice and 
selfless risk’.'° 

In his writings, Solzhenitsyn also makes his reader aware of the Jewish 
question in Russia. However, in his famous essay about this issue, he did not 
criticise Jewish circles in general. In contrast, he claimed that both imperial 
Russia and the Soviet Union did not offer proper conditions for making 
Russian Jews equal citizens. In this way, he explained the overrepresentation 
of Jews in Bolshevik organs of power.” 

Igor Shafarevich perceived this problem in a slightly sharper way. 
In his frequently criticised book The Three Thousand Years’ Riddle 
(Tpexmvicauenemuaa 3aeaOka)?! and several other texts, such as the famous 
Russophobia (Pycodo6ua),” he suggested that it is unfair to state that the 
Russian Revolution and communism were originally created by Jews. However, 
because of their insularity and traditional messianism (a belief which was later 
deprived of its religious sense), they were naturally inclined to approve of the 
Marxist ideology as a transformed instruction on how to save the world. In 
other words, the Jews were not the ones who initiated revolutionary socialism 
in Russia, but the ultimate triumph of the revolution would not have been 
possible without the zeal presented by revolutionaries of Jewish descent.” 
Shafarevich’s main preoccupation, however, was not the Jewish question but 
rather the problem of Russia’s internal enemies. His Russophobia is a study 
of various forms of dislikes toward his country (although he is aware that 
this kind of resentment is by no means reserved for Russia). As he claimed, 
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there are several thinkers and activists living inside Russia or the West who 
have discredited the Russian past, its destiny, traditional religiosity and its 
imaginary ‘slavish soul’, and who, last but not least, reject Russia’s positive 
contribution to the world’s history.” Shafarevich’s considerations provide 
additional evidence for the argument that the Russian nationalism of recent 
decades is rather reactive. It began as a criticism of the destructive power of 
communism and continued as a criticism against Russophobia. 

The presence of Russophobia in Europe (and the West in general) is per- 
haps at a similar level as it is amongst internal dissidents, yet how to explain 
its enduring popularity, a factor which became even more obvious after the 
Cold War? Shafarevich provides a more analytical and historical critique of 
the West than Solzhenitsyn. The mathematician explains its mobilisation with 
Pico della Mirandola’s diagnosis (given in his De hominis dignitate), according 
to which the new man will gain power over things and people, being able to 
communicate with all levels of the universe. In general, the will and power 
over nature and man became the imperative of homo occidentalis. This was 
the driving force behind Francis Bacon’s experimental method and desire to 
uncover the secrets of nature, which prompted Newton’s discoveries and the 
achievements of the London Royal Society. In terms of social instincts, the 
West was driven by the same trigger as the Roman Empire: the Augustinian 
libido dominandi. This feature became a sufficient condition and breeding 
ground for the Roman desire for profit. It is the same spirit that permeates 
Schopenhauer and Nietzsche’s philosophies; and the modus vivendi undis- 
guised by Marx was, after all, the struggle for an ultimate solution.” 

Shafarevich sees the most fundamental properties of European civil- 
isation in the social consequences of capitalism, which itself is responsible 
for social atomisation. Social changes in the West were subordinated to the 
needs of capitalism. In practice, this led to the concentration of the popula- 
tion in cities and industrial centres and the loss of human resources in rural 
areas. It was actually a violation of the natural distribution of the popula- 
tion in their countries, but also an axiological transformation. The power of 
Ancient Greece, even the metropolitan city of Athens, was created primarily 
by the culture and political organisation of farmers coming to the cities. For 
centuries, the main pillar of European societies was the peasantry until that 
disastrous breakthrough, which meant the expulsion of people from their 
natural environment and exposing them to the temptations of the city. The 
change was particularly dramatic in England, where peasants were violently 
forced to leave the countryside and create an urban proletariat. In subsequent 
centuries, the tissue of the agricultural and artisanal life of the colonial coun- 
tries was annihilated, generating millions of victims of the system. The silent 
majority was subordinated to the power of the city and industrial regions.” 

It is Russia that became a special experiment in this process. It was a 
country where, on the eve of the revolution, peasants made up four-fifths 
of the population. The peasantry remained in a state of constant dissatis- 
faction over low incomes. The February Revolution of 1917 brought the 
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Constitutional Democrats and Socialist Revolutionaries to power, i.e. parties 
seeking to solve this problem by dividing up the land owned by the aristocracy 
and plantation owners. After the October Revolution, the Bolsheviks tried to 
implement this postulate through the Land Decree, but all the data indicate 
that the expansion of farms was symbolic. The following activities were in 
fact directed towards the ‘liberation of peasants from the rural idiocy’.?’ 

These premises led the mathematician to the conclusion that there were 
deep parallels between the civilisation of the liberal West and the Stalinist 
version of communism. Both are based on the ideology of progress under- 
stood in materialistic terms. Both chose the technocratic model of devel- 
opment. Both the West and Sovietism became urban civilisations, rejecting 
with contempt not agriculture per se, but rather the peasant mentality. Both 
are therefore based on dangerous utopias that lead to dehumanisation and, 
consequently, to self-destruction. In both cases we can observe a rejection 
of the Aristotelian principle of the limitations of all organic bodies. In clas- 
sical metaphysics, organicity logically entails limitation, while the principle 
of technical civilisation is development without limits in any aspect. In other 
words, capitalism, which is a creation of the European West, and technocratic 
Communism are in fact two roads to the same precipice.”® 


The trauma of the fallen empire and ‘imperial nationalists’ 


The internal crisis and final collapse of the USSR led to two different 
reactions: some felt empowered to speak on behalf of the Orthodox nation, 
oppressed by the reds, but there were also those for whom the fall of the 
empire was the greatest problem. This kind of discomfort resulted both 
from the injury which was inflicted on megalomania, as well as from the 
awareness that many ethnic Russians, who belonged to a once- dominant 
imperial nation, found themselves outside the borders of the modern Russian 
state. What seems quite curious is that a non-communist (but statist) party 
appeared two years before the end of the USSR: the Liberal-Democratic 
Party of the Soviet Union (JIu6epaxbHo-1evokparuueckas naprus CoBerckoro 
Coro3a, JIIIICC), which was officially registered on 12 April 1991. Although 
it was established by Vladimir Bogachev, very soon another active politician — 
Vladimir Volfovch Zhirinovsky (Eidelstein) — took the chairman's position for 
more than three decades. This happened even though Bogachev, whose ideo- 
logical roots were in the Democratic Union, tried to remove Zhirinovsky from 
the party in 1990 because of his real or alleged cooperation with the KGB. 
After the collapse of the USSR, the party changed its name to the Liberal- 
Democratic Party of Russia (JInGepanno-/Ievokparuueckas IIaprus Poccnu, 
LDPR) and assumed a controversial ideological shape. On the one hand, it 
is liberal and supports the free-market and freedom of speech. It is abso- 
lutely democratic and is in favour of the people expressing their power in 
free elections. The LDPR rejects communism and Marxism and supports the 
idea of the rule of law. The problem lies in the fact that Zhirinovsky and his 
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people were unnaturally nation-oriented and never accepted the collapse (or 
partitioning) of the state. They proclaimed the need to reconstruct the empire 
while avoiding its previous red coating. In their minds, the Russian Empire (as 
well as the Soviet Union) did not act for the sake of the Russian nation. As 
their programme manifesto states, the Russians never had their own territory 
in Russia, as was the case with the minorities. That is why it is now impossible 
to allow the right to national self-determination within the limits of Russia or 
any other official language than Russian. Zhirinovsky would like to limit the 
West’s influence and genuinely promote Russian culture. What seems more 
dangerous is his belief that the Russians were the most divided people after 
1991. To reunite them, it is necessary to peacefully return the territories which 
were lost due to the Belovezha Accords in 1991.? The LDPR is supposed to 
be a ‘licensed opposition’, as it held the position of the third power in the State 
Duma, the lower house of Russia's National Assembly, for many decades. 

Zhirinovsky's view of Europe is generally negative. Neither in the party's 
programme nor in less official publications is any possible friendly rela- 
tionship mentioned. On the contrary, the necessity of separation is instead 
emphasised. Russia should pursue the route of autarchy rather than imitate 
anyone else, especially Western civilisation. After all, what are the so-called 
Western values? They are mainly individualism, selfishness, a sense of super- 
iority, a hard, inhuman struggle based on social Darwinism, contempt for 
weakness and poverty, colonial expansionism and plunder. It is the Weberian 
Protestant ethic that ultimately formed animalist capitalism and theoretically 
justified racism, Nazism and fascism. This ‘cultural code of the West’ must 
certainly not be instilled in the youth. Ukraine is testimony to this experiment, 
where its deplorable results are all too visible.*° 

Similar but less aggressive strains are characteristic of the Congress of 
Russian Communities (Konrpecc pycckux oónmn), which existed between 1993 
and 2003 before being refounded in 2011, as well as the Rodina (Homeland) 
Party, both of which were launched by Dmitry Rogozin. However, some other 
moderate nationalists, such as Sergey Glazyev or Sergey Baburin, played a 
considerable role in the actions of the Congress and Rodina, which after its 
creation in 2003 ceased to exist in 2006 but was later reborn in 2012. The 
Congress is an organisation that unites Russian minorities predominantly in 
the former Soviet republics, whereas Rodina 1s considered to be an internal 
actor. At the beginning of the 2020s, neither the Congress nor Rodina could 
be regarded as the leading nationalist forces in Russia. 

The attitude of Dmitry Rogozin himself and the environment of the 
Congress of Russian Communities-Rodina towards Europe seems much less 
critical than it is in the case of the LDPR. Understandably, activists from this 
circle resent the apparent fact that new EU states do not respect the rights of 
the Russian minority. Generally, however, and perhaps surprisingly, Europe is 
understood by Rogozin as a common home, and also for Russians. Europe is 
a temple built from the sacred stones of the past, yet one which contemporary 
Western civilisation is abandoning. Rogozin is critical of European tolerance, 
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which takes the form of cold isolation, behind which hides increasing xeno- 
phobia. Europeans pretend that nothing bad is happening in regions they 
consider ‘foreign’ because it is convenient for them. In reality, however, 
a pronounced shift to the radical right can be expected in Europe, largely 
triggered by the sense of being threatened by immigration. Against the back- 
ground of what is likely to come, Russian nationalist groups will prove to be 
innocent lambs. Rogozin himself, whose rhetoric has weakened significantly 
after years as the ambassador of the Russian Federation to NATO, considers 
himself a right-wing politician, but a ‘Russian Gaullist’ rather than a National 
Front xenophobe.*! 

A similar (i.e. not very impressive) degree of popularity is characteristic 
of another imperialist nationalist party, Great Russia (Besmxasa Poccna). The 
official founder of the party was Dmitry Rogozin, but the actual leader of 
this formation was Andrei Savelyev, who was the author of many high-profile 
publications. The party’s programme envisages Russia only for real Russians, 
i.e. those people who were brought up in the circle of Russian culture and 
professing Russian values. At the same time, Great Russia propagates the 
idea of a unitary state that does not allow any foreign element to influence 
it. Great Russia is one of the groups that consider a specific conservative- 
national text - the Russian Doctrine — to be an important part of their view of 
Russia and the world. It was created in 2005 by a broad group, with Andrei 
Kobiakov, Vitaly Averyanov and Vladimir Kucherenko as the most active 
experts. The authors do not treat the document as a party programme but 
rather a set of guidelines and beliefs that can be used by various groups and 
institutions. The starting point of the document is the remark that today's 
Russia is in deep crisis and the scenarios of a total collapse or stagnation 
are by all means possible. One of the basic positive postulates of the initia- 
tive is to develop a national idea based on tradition. It is therefore a typ- 
ical example of conservative nationalism. As the authors believe, the ideas 
of ‘nationalism’ and a ‘national state’ in recent centuries have often worked 
as subversive slogans, and still function in this capacity (such as the so-called 
colour revolutions). Nationalism is considered to be an occasion for the isola- 
tion and decomposition of the existing state orders and old civilisations. For 
historical Russia, such nationalism is not characteristic. Russian nationalism 
is supposed to be of a completely different type: it is not the ‘nation’ in itself 
which is valuable, but the national tradition in it; the nation, although chan- 
ging and developing in time, does not change itself. In the history of Russia, 
the nation state does not appear as a den for a separate tribe, but rather as an 
orphanage, which adopts tribes who then become part of the great Russian 
nation.* This approach is one of many examples where Russia is treated not 
as an ethnic phenomenon, but rather as a separate civilisation. 

The founders of the Russian Doctrine regard the European influence in 
Russia as quite problematic, tending to resort to Koliev, who in his book 
Nation and State claims that there are two approaches that assess the relation- 
ship between the nation and the state in different ways. For Western scholars, 
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a nation is historical and to a large extent constructed by the authorities, while 
for Eastern ones, artificiality may refer to a state which may turn out to be 
chimeric and anti-national. The use of Western approaches and an attempt to 
forget the prehistory of state formation have a harmful effect on the spiritual 
health of Eastern European nations. They are beginning to be credited with 
the model of a Western-style state, which is one of division and assimilation. 
The peoples characterised by various social and sub-cultural layers find them- 
selves in conditions which supposedly split them up into small units in order 
to form national states of the Western type. Meanwhile, this process can only 
be stopped by the national core, which has gathered other peoples around 
itself and formed a national hierarchy within an empire. 

Compared to European modernity, postmodernists have advanced even 
further in the decomposition of the idea of an ‘organic nation’, they generally 
consider the nation a ‘cultural fiction’ or an ‘ideological mirage’. The roots of 
this understanding lie in a deliberate narrowing of perspective: if we propose 
that we consider a person as a unity of heredity, upbringing and situation, 
then modernists, willingly or not, ignore heredity, and postmodernists narrow 
the perception of social phenomena to ‘situation’, ‘socialisation’, rejecting 
not only the ‘genetic’ element of personality, but also their upbringing. 
Postmodernists, therefore, reproduce the scheme of an atomised society of 
scattered individuals alienated from each other, who appear from nowhere as 
adults and complete ‘persons’ in themselves.** 

There is an obvious controversy as to whether another fundamental phe- 
nomenon in Russia’s political and intellectual life — the neo-Eurasianist 
movement headed by Aleksandr Dugin and represented previously by such 
thinkers as Aleksandr Panarin and Geydar Dzhemal and now by Valery 
Korovin — can be considered a specific case of nationalism. The Eurasianists 
reject the ideological and geopolitical dominance of the Western, ‘Mondialist’ 
and *Talassocratic' proposal with its democracy, free-market, and the apology 
of liberalism which is focused on the individual. What they propose instead 
is the ideological power of the traditionalistic Eurasian continent, which is 
a defender of religion, communitarianism and faithfulness to traditional 
commitments.? This radical anti-Western, anti-liberal, and anti-democratic 
doctrine could be perceived as a kind of nationalism only if one accepts the 
existence of an imaginary ‘Eurasian nation’. Otherwise, it should rather be 
treated as a specific example of quasi-conservative totalitarianism. 

The Eurasian option can be treated as predominant in the initiative of 
the Izborsky Club, which is an association of nationalistic, conservative, anti- 
liberal and anti-American thinkers and activists that was founded in 2012. 
The chairman of the club, Aleksandr A. Prokhanov, is a well-known writer 
who represents the most characteristic and a quite paradoxical ideological 
trait of the group: the tendency to reconcile two incompatible traditions — the 
traditionalism of Orthodox, monarchist ‘white’ Russia and the heroism of the 
Soviet (mainly Stalinist) period which was reflected in the victory over Nazism. 
The leaders of the club describe their orientation as ‘patriotic’ and would like 
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to contribute to the formation of a new agenda in the Russian media — the 
conquest of information niches which objectively arise in connection with the 
‘ideological and moral decline’ of the liberal community.? 

The Izborsky Club issues its monthly journal Jzborskiy Klub (Russkie 
strategii) with surprising regularity, consistently maintaining its aggressive 
anti-Western tone on the one hand and a dreamer' s approach toward 
imaginary prospects on the other, which is also reflected in Prokhanov's 2019 
book Jn Search of the Russian Dream (B nouckax pyccKott meumot).*’ Laruelle 
claims that today's studies on Russian nationalism concentrate more on 
classifications but ‘ignore the issue of institutional location’. Continuing this 
position, she finally concludes that the patronage of the Kremlin over the club 
seems unlikely and that support for the group should rather be traced to influ- 
ential rightist politicians, such as Rogozin and Sergey Glazyev. Moreover, 
according to her, allies should be sought within the military and military- 
industrial complex and the anti-liberal camp, which tries to influence the main 
centre of power.?? This remark seems reasonable, as a similar case of support 
from the military circles characterised the publication initiatives of Dugin and 
the early neo-Eurasianism of the 1990s. In other words, the 'relative' impact 
of the imperialist, ‘geopolitical’ nationalists ought to be perceived from the 
perspective of various influences surrounding the Kremlin, with a particular 
emphasis on the role of the ‘force camp’ and media radicals in the style of 
Mikhail Leontyev, who oppose the supporters of free-market commitments 
and cooperation with the West. 

The essence of the neo-Eurasianist anti-Westernism lies in the belief in 
the so-called mondialism, the Atlantic, predominantly Anglo-Saxon, doc- 
trine, which is supposed to subordinate the rest of the world to the phil- 
osophy of extreme individualism, where any obligations to one’s community 
are dissolved in the waters of the geopolitical sea. However, for Dugin, 
Europe is not doomed to sink beneath the waves of Atlanticism: there is still 
another option - the ‘continental’ German-oriented vision of a unity faithful 
to its traditional communitarian authoritarianism. Central Europe, con- 
trary to Mackinder's expectations, should follow the vision of Naumann's 
Mitteleuropa, which found its best implication in the works of Karl Haushofer. 
What Dugin himself proposes is a European Empire, predominantly led by 
the German nation, a reliable partner of Eurasia, yet dominated by Russia.? 


The radical anti-communist response 


16 October 1990 is the birthdate of Russian National Unity (Pycckoe 
HalHOHaJIbHOe eMHCTBO), a nationalist organisation which grew out of 
Pamyat and was established by Aleksandr Barkashov, its former member 
and Vasilyev’s bodyguard. In his major programme manifesto, which was 
formulated in 1994 and entitled The ABC’s of a Russian Nationalist, the author 
tried (from a nationalist point of view) to comprehend the current crisis in 
Russia and to outline possible ways to overcome it. He strongly contrasted the 
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concepts of patriotism and nationalism. A patriot is a statesman, and the state 
has been working against the Russian nation (including not only the Great 
Russians but also the Ukrainians and Belarusians) since 1917. Therefore, 
the ABC's suggested breaking this anti-national state by a national social 
revolution, which was supposed to establish a *national dictatorship'. The 
author does not hide his positive attitude toward Nazism. On the other 
hand, Barkashov associated the Bolshevik Revolution with the conspiracy of 
a transnational financial oligarchy, i.e. a controlling stake which belongs to 
Jewish financiers. The emissary of this specific red oligarchy in Russia was 
Leon Trotsky. Nevertheless, the USSR as a whole was not so unambigu- 
ously evaluated. By 1937, among the Bolsheviks of Slavic origin, a faction 
of ‘National Communists’ was formed, which then engaged in an internal 
party struggle with the Jewish ‘internationalists’. However, in 1985, the latter 
evolved into *democrats' whose invention of 'perestroika' led to the trans- 
formation of Russia into a ‘semi-colonial third world country’. Therefore, the 
Russian nation is obliged to resist this influence, and the first stage of resist- 
ance is the transformation of a collection of people into a nation through the 
growth of national self-consciousness. The second is the creation of a unitary 
national state that is headed by an omnipotent National Council.^ 

In September 2000, the organisation split into factions after the secession 
of a group led by Oleg Kassin and Yuri Vasin. In subsequent years, further 
disintegration ensued but it must be remembered that, at least until 1995, 
Russian National Unity (RNUJ) nearly monopolised the radically national- 
istic camp by developing 58 regional branches inside the Russian Federation 
and four branches abroad. These were located in Belarus, Ukraine, Latvia and 
Estonia.^! 

RNU and its daughter organisations, such as Russian Revival (Russkoe 
vozrozhdenie), are only the most radical incarnations of the same stripe 
as Pamyat or the considerations of conservative-nationalistic intellectual 
prophets. They all reacted to the destruction of the Russian nation, which 
they felt had been caused by communism and the first years of the Russian 
Federation. Their leaders did not see Russians as being responsible for the 
revolution and the socio-economic catastrophe of the 1990s. Instead, they 
perceived the source of evil as existing in an alleged Jewish or Masonic con- 
spiracy. Only in this sense did their ideology approach Nazism and finally 
succumb to the temptation of extreme racist anti-Semitism. However, just 
as with the origins of the Nazis, RNU’s racism was only a rather late and 
random form of the pseudoscientific exploration of the political, social and 
economic disaster in the 21st century. As Dunlop correctly stated, the strength 
of the RNU’s neo-Nazi movement ‘lies in the self-imposed weakness of the 
Russian state'.? 

Particularly noteworthy 1s the fact that RNU, which 1s very critical of 
the contemporary Russian political elite and does not perceive the Russian 
Federation as a state that could satisfy the nation's interests, is also very reluc- 
tant to express any comments on Europe or the West in general. Contrary 
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to the imperial nationalists or totalitarian neo-Eurasianists, the Russian 
National Unity sees the enemy not in the West but in the multinational cor- 
porate state, one which preys on the flesh of the Russian people, torn apart by 
a supranational parasitic oligarchy and foreign elements in the country. 

However, if this is the case, we can realise that the Russian nationalism of 
the post-Soviet era reacted to at least two different phenomena: the social dis- 
aster of the nation and the ‘inadequacy’ of the state. As it is, the social collapse 
might have been caused by the inadequacy of the new Russian state: both 
aspects overlapped. 


The national socialists — a response to the pressure of ‘racial 
strangers’ 


Another option for ethnic nationalism in Russia is the national-socialist 
trend which was represented predominantly by the Slavic Union (Cnapsancknii 
Coros, Slavyansky Soyuz, SS), and which was established in September 1999 
by Dmitry Demushkin, a legendary national-socialist leader. The Union's 
association with Nazism was quite obvious, especially if one considers the 
abbreviation (SS) which stands for the name of the organisation. Its ideology 
embraced such postulates as the creation of a superman, racial purity and the 
predominance of ethnic Russians in the state (without the extermination or 
displacement of other ethnic groups). Russia is generally treated as the victim 
of a foreign occupation.? 

After the Slavic Union was banned (27 April 2010), Demushkin and his 
companions created another organisation with the same Russian acronym 
(SS): The Slavic Power (Czrassnckas Cuma), and after the subsequent ban, his 
third national-socialist association — The Russians (Pycckue), which was 
also outlawed as extremist in 2015. It proclaimed its mission to be one of 
upholding the rights and interests of the Russian population, both within 
the country and abroad. The association advocated the creation of a Russian 
national state and government. 

Demushkin, as a devout nationalist, however, is paradoxically far from 
European nationalists but not because of their axiological profile. He points 
to a ridiculous trait of the European far-right: their cooperation with the 
Russian authorities. In other words, the ideological line of the Slavic Union/ 
The Slavic Power/The Russians is relatively close to the RNU, and therefore 
extremely critical of the Kremlin, which is accused of neglecting the interests 
of the Russian nation and subordinating it to a multiracial Eurasian blend. 
That is why such European creations as National Rally or the Italian Lega are 
criticised in ethnic nationalist circles in Russia.# 

The national-socialist line was continued by various organisations, some 
of which were definitely extremist, even resorting to radical Western symbols 
and names: the National Socialist Society (Hanuonazn-comuaaacruaeckoe 
o6mectsBo), Schulz-88 (Lympu-88), the Skinhead group Lincoln-88 (JImHkosbH- 
88), etc. Many of their members were involved in several legal procedures 
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which led to their imprisonment. An interesting case of a racist Nazi organ- 
isation is the National People’s Party (Hapoguaa nmamnuoHanmbHas maprus) 
which was headed by Aleksandr Ivanov-Sukharevsky, who proclaimed the 
ideology of ‘Russism’, wherein the fate of the white race, especially in Russia, 
is illustrated as a history of a genocide, which justifies the anti-Semitic tenden- 
cies among all Russians.* In this way the Russian ethnic and racist radicals 
are becoming closer to Western Nazi or fascist ideology, one additionally 
strengthened by the use of analogical iconography. 


Pro-Western and democratic nationalists 


For many years, the National People's Party was inspired by the interesting 
personality of Aleksey Shiropaev, the author of a scandalous but very 
interesting book, The Prison of the Nation (Tiopewa uapoda). The author 
intentionally paraphrased the popular term ‘the prison of nations’ referring 
to tsarist Russia as a state oppressing many ethnic groups. This time, however, 
we receive a story about the Russian state as an entity directed against its own 
nation, thus making it the object of extermination. This tendency manifested 
itself in the medieval inclinations of some princes to accept foreign, non- 
Aryan influences: Byzantine Christianity (which was derived from the reli- 
gion of Jews), the habits of the nomadic Turkic peoples, and Mongolian 
despotism, which would later master the entire philosophy of the Russian 
state. As Shiropaev claims, the highly genocidal Bolshevism, created by the 
Jewish minority, as well as the contemporary Caucasian and Asian influences, 
are also highly destructive.^ 

Later, Shiropaev, with some other activists, created the National- 
Democratic Alliance (Hanmonan-Jlemoxpatuueckuit Au528c, NDA), which has 
nothing in common with any of the older traditions of Russian nationalism. 
The NDA does not continue the traditions of the Slavophils, Pochvenniks, 
Pan-Slavists or the Black Hundred organisations. It rejects the Soviet legacy 
and radically condemns all forms of Eurasianism. It offers a kind of ‘tribal’ 
nationalism, but the outcome of the NDA’s position does not resemble any 
of the old ethnic doctrines. The Russian nationalist tradition most commonly 
opposed Russia and the Russian people to the West, who were normally 
associated with the greatest threats. The NDA, however, contrary to Russian 
nationalistic statists and Orthodox traditionalists, opts for the federalisation 
of the state, anti-communism, the rejection of the glorification of the Soviet 
victory over fascism, anti-clericalism, limiting immigration from the East and 
the South, establishing cooperation with NATO and the European Union, 
and, most importantly, it advocates for a real democratisation of the state, 
which would allow a free expression for the Russian people about how their 
social life and state policy should work.^ 

Russian National Democrats openly declare their devotion to European 
values. As Nikolai Markin, one of their activists, declared in 2016, ‘a normal 
Russian nationalist is a European’. He also believes that sentiments among 
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Russian nationalists are gradually shifting from imperialism towards the 
ethnic, pro-European sort of doctrine. What is necessary is a ‘restart’ of 
relations with Europe and the United States. To do this Russia needs to 
introduce a visa regime with Central Asia, and strengthen its existing pol- 
icies towards China and North Korea. Russia has the most extensive border 
with the PRC, which in Markin’s opinion is dangerous in all respects. Being 
unable to choose its neighbours, Russia should establish military and political 
cooperation with NATO member states to prevent Chinese expansion into the 
Russian Federation.* 

Markin’s optimism, however, has not been reflected in public opinion 
polls in Russia. According to the data review provided by the Yuri Levada 
Analytical Centre on 23 Mar 2021, the intensity of European identity among 
Russians has been significantly decreasing since 2008. Asked whether they 
considered Russia a European country, 52% of respondents said ‘yes’ in Sep 
2008, 37% in Aug 2019 and only 29% in 2021. The question ‘Do you consider 
yourself a European’ received a positive answer in 35% of responses in Aug 
2008, 33% in Aug 2019 and 27% in Feb 2021. The general tendency revealed 
by Levada’s research is that the younger the generation, the less it considers 
itself to be European.” 


The ‘cultural’ nationalists 


Another trend of Russian nationalism adheres to a cultural definition of the 
doctrine. The early 1990s gave birth to a radical change in Russian policies, 
which manifested itself in such phenomena as wild capitalism, ‘unfair’ pri- 
vatisation, oligarchism perceived as ‘corrupted statism’, lenience toward the 
Islamic element in the Northern Caucasus, and Russia’s uncontrolled access 
to the rules of globalisation. None of these points were in any way familiar to 
Russian cultural heritage. This caused a reaction in the shape of the Russian 
Nationwide Union (Pycckuii oő6menarmonanbnbiň coros, RONS), which 
later appeared in the media as Russia Will Be Freed By Our Forces (Poccus 
OcBo6o/rrea Haummu Cunamu) with Igor V. Artemov at the helm. As they 
declared in their creed, the organisation does not accept the current political 
regime in the Russian Federation, as under it Russianness is being gradually 
destroyed and Orthodoxy is being perverted. What they propose instead 1s 
a nation-focused state based on Christian values, national control over nat- 
ural resources, genuine democracy that should replace the corrupted regime 
which is supported by socially uncontrolled oppressive state formations, and, 
last but not least, a strict limit on immigration.? In other words, RONS is 
trying to avoid criticism of Europe or the West in general, despite using some 
Slavophile patterns. The founders of the movement created its programme as 
the manifesto of a traditional Christian Democratic party. 

This ideological line was supported by intellectual moderate nationalists 
of a new wave, whose explication can be found in the journal Voprosy 
nacionalizma (Bonpocel uauuonanuswa), which was for many years associated 
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with its leading columnist, Konstantin Krylov, the founder of the unregis- 
tered National-Democratic Party (Hanuonanbno-/Iemokparuueckas rapraus), 
and was later directed by his widow, Nadezhda V. Shalimova. 


The religious challenge 


One of the most important aspects of Russia's social collapse was the radical 
eradication of religious life in the state. In the last years of the Russian 
Empire, Russia was (by all means) a religious country. Its multi-ethnic popu- 
lation practised their religions regularly in a very traditional, rather than 
modernist, way. The Orthodox Church, which was the state religion, enjoyed 
the position of real power. It had at least 87 million adherents, most of whom 
attended liturgical services weekly on Sundays, as well as on other red-letter 
days. However, the real situation was much worse than the official narrative 
of the throne and the clergy. In the 19th century, the process of gradual secu- 
larisation in nearly all social strata of the Empire progressed, and after 1900 
even the highest hierarchs admitted that they were experiencing the beginning 
of the end?! However, after the collapse of communism, the image of a lost 
religious paradise was idyllic and a tendency among nationalists to create a 
new form of the Orthodox state became noticeable. 

This is the background of the phenomenon of Russian Orthodox nation- 
alism as represented by such organisations as the Union of Orthodox 
Banner Bearers (Coros npasocmaBHbix xopyrBenocmeB), which was formed 
in 1992 and is headed by Leonid Donatovich Simonovich-Nikshich. The 
organisation's main propaganda slogan was imported from the 19th century 
with Count Sergei Uvarov’s educational doctrine of “Orthodoxy, Autocracy, 
Nationhood’ (IIpasoczaBie Camoyepxxapie Hapoguocts).” The major object- 
ives of the Union are strengthening the Orthodox faith and the establish- 
ment of an absolute monarchy with solid ties between the throne and altar. 
As the visionaries of an Orthodox and ethnically Russian state, the Union’s 
leaders disapprove of the Jewish influence, as well as of mass migration from 
the predominantly Muslim Northern Caucasus and Central Asia into the 
Russian interior. A similar but less radical position is held by the Union of 
Orthodox Citizens (Coro3 mpaBocmaBHBIx rpaox;rag) which was established in 
1995 with the intention of protecting the interests of the Russian Orthodox 
Church and introducing the spiritual principles of Orthodoxy into all spheres 
of life. The organisation not only functions in Russia but also in Ukraine and 
Kazakhstan. 

The zeal of both unions may seem unnecessary in a country where 
the number of Orthodox temples, monasteries and believers shows an 
upward trend. However, the reality, as it used to be in the imperial era, 
Is far from clear. One could suppose that, after the collapse of the athe- 
Istic and destructive communist regime, a religious upper tide would flood 
Russian soil. In fact, according to the Pew Research Center, Russia in 2017 
was 71% inhabited by Orthodox Christians, but only 6% of them attended 
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church weekly. This is a modest percentage if one considers the fact that 
in Ukraine and Belarus the index reaches 12%, and in the case of the 
Ukrainian Byzantine Catholics and Polish Roman Catholics it exceeded 
40%.* Only after considering these facts can we understand why Russian 
Orthodox nationalists find it necessary to establish an autocratic and theo- 
cratic state: from the perspective of genuinely realised values, they feel like 
a minority in their own country. 

The attitude of the ultra-conservative Orthodox nationalists toward the 
West is moderately negative. The activists are not outspoken against Europe 
as such or any other outcome of Western civilisation. However, they loudly 
express disapproval of certain cultural phenomena from the West, such as gay 
parades, Harry Potter or Madonna’s music. A portrait of the singer was even 
burned in public, although this was denied by the church authorities, who 
oppose any aggressive forms of expressing views.™ 


The Central Asian and Caucasian challenge vs the anti-immigrant 
organisations 


The Orthodox unions were probably the first to realise the new threat to the 
image of Russia as an Orthodox Christian, East Slavic domain. In the 1990s, 
Russia was relatively unattractive for hypothetical newcomers. However, 
after the beginning of the new millennium, the economic situation improved 
and the metropolitan areas were flooded by ‘internal’ immigrants from the 
North Caucasus and workers from the previous Soviet republics of the South 
Caucasus and Central Asia. Some of the immigrants, especially the Christian 
Georgians and Armenians, did not cause much of a problem. However, the 
North Caucasian incomers were associated with crime and Islamic or irre- 
dentist terrorism. Similar fears (usually unjustified) were directed toward the 
Muslim economic migrants from Soviet Central Asia. 

This is the background of the emergence of the Movement Against Illegal 
Immigration (JIpwxenue IIporus Hezeranenoit UmMurpaunu, DPNI), which 
was established in April 2002 by the two Potkin brothers, who assumed the 
nicknames Vladimir Basmanov (the first co-ordinator) and Aleksandr Belov, 
his successor between 2008 and 2010 when Vladimir Ermolaev became the 
chairman of the movement's National Committee. It was recognised by 
the Moscow City Court as extremist and banned in April 2011 but is still 
functioning underground. The ideology of the DPNI, supported by political 
actions and riots such as the anti-Caucasian pogrom in Karelian Kondopoga 
in August-September 2006, is radically anti-immigrant and generally aims at 
the eradication of any illegal influence of foreigners in the territory of Russia. 
Moreover, it postulates the creation of a policy that would support adequate 
education for Russian citizens so as to avoid the need to accept any qualified 
or unqualified migrant labour forces.’ 

The DPNI programme contains provisions analogous to those proposed 
by anti-immigrant groups in Europe and the United States. Among the most 
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concrete, we find the postulate to prevent marriages of convenience, which 
facilitate access to Russia for people representing foreign values. When 
discussing this topic, the authors of the programme directly refer to solutions 
used in European countries.°° 

In 2011, the legacy of the DPNI was taken up by The Russians, where 
the previous DPNI anti-immigrant activists had to share their political 
convictions with the successors of the Slavic Union. 


Conclusions 


There is no doubt that the contemporary forms of Russian nationalism only 
partially resemble those of the Russian Empire era. The ideological, polit- 
ical, social and economic challenges of the post-Soviet times were different; 
this 1s reflected in the shapes which Russian nationalism assumed until the 
collapse of the USSR. In each of the studied cases, it was possible to identify 
new, specific challenges for the nation and state, which resulted in a specific 
continuation of old trends and the emergence of new ones. The final years 
of communism and the 1990s gave birth to a nostalgic or aggressive form of 
nationalism, which grew up on the soil of deprivation: the Pamyat’ Front, 
and the sublime conservative-nationalist intellectuals wanted to recreate the 
previous form of Russia, which was actually a utopian idea because of the 
completely different historical context. 

The trauma of the fallen Red Empire gave rise to the appearance of 
imperial nationalism. The statist nationalists aimed at the recreation of the 
Russian Empire with various ideological coatings. Some ideologists, for 
whom the state defines the nation, created a fifth column in the countries 
of the ‘near abroad’; some, like the LDPR aimed at the reintegration of the 
USSR without the Marxist doctrine; instead, they proposed Russification. 
In some cases (such as the Eurasianists or the Izborsky Club), the main pre- 
occupation was to work out a new state idea to combat American leadership 
and liberal depravity and propose a new icon, where Stalin, one of the worst 
persecutors of the Orthodox church, runs a choir of Soviet commanders 
under the patronage of the Holy Virgin. 

For those who believed that the collapse of the empire was not the core, 
but only a consequence of the degeneration of the people, it was necessary to 
add the ethnic component to the doctrine to find a remedy for bad times. This 
was the case of RNU; but when the ethnic aspect was absolutised, such phe- 
nomena as neo-Nazi organisations were a natural consequence. The ideolo- 
gies of the Slavic Union or the National People's Party, however, could not 
respond to the need for a civilisational identity, and thus Shiropaev's initiative 
to bring Russian nationalism closer to the West revealed a new, 'ethnically 
European' agreement platform. 

Similar attempts to save Russian identity through its religious and folk 
traditions in the Eurasian storm characterised the ‘cultural’ trend of nation- 
alistic thought. Even the extreme Orthodox fundamentalists disagreed with 
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the Eurasianist temptation, preferring traditional Christian values without 
resorting to any alliance with the Eastern partners of the Russian nation. The 
anti-Eastern, especially anti-Islamic option, is the main trait of the DPNI and 
other smaller groups which follow the example of Le Pen’s Rassemblement 
National and step in line with the Italian Lega, the Dutch Party for Freedom, 
or Pegida, which respond to the threat of replacing native social orders and 
values with culturally foreign, usually Islamic, elements. 

The Russian nationalism of the post-Soviet times reveals a need for instru- 
mentalist descriptions, since the manipulation of the population’s fears and 
biases was designed to maintain a continual mobilisation and ‘geopolitical 
vigilance. From an alternative perspective, however, the spontaneous voices 
which grow from the everyday experience call for a research approach that is 
rooted in the framework of the primordialist paradigm. 

The key divergence in the developmental process of contemporary Russian 
nationalism shows a close correlation with the attitude of individual nation- 
alist circles to Europe in terms of heritage and contemporary manifestations 
of Europeanness. The imperialist version of Russian nationalism clearly 
emphasises Europe’s hostility towards Russian civilisation, pointing to 
Western expansionism, including cultural and economic developments, as 
phenomena resulting from a developed individualism and a spirit of vio- 
lence. In the case of neo-Eurasianism, we are even dealing with a geopolitical- 
mystical juxtaposition of Western Atlanticism (as the den of degenerate cap- 
italism, progressivism, abolition of obligations towards communities) and 
continental Eurasia, the land of tradition, communitarian sacrifice and state 
subsidiarity. In the ‘great power’ vision, Europe is seen as part of the Atlantic 
power, which justifies the intention to diminish Western influence and make 
Russia an equal partner in international relations. 

‘Cultural’ nationalism, including religious nationalism, despite recognising 
obvious differences, does not perceive Europe as a significant problem. It sees 
the real threat rather in the internal weakening of traditional commitments. 
On the other hand, racist, ethno-nationalist and anti-immigrant circles resort 
to some European inspirations, and sometimes even refer to the symbols and 
nomenclature of the European radical right. The most radical pro-Westernism 
is characterised by the national democrats, who seem to have gained some 
popularity in recent years. 

One has to remember that the criticism of Europe presented by imperialistic 
nationalists in Russia is not a straightforward but rather a reversed equivalent 
of the nationalistic radical movements in Western Europe. European extreme 
right-wingers in France, Germany, the Netherlands or Italy seem to present 
views that resemble Russian ethno-nationalistic ideas: the need to appreciate 
regional traditions or a hostility toward immigration from Muslim states. The 
Kremlin eagerly supports these groups (not only with friendly rhetoric, but 
also with financial resources). Why, then, does it act in the exact opposite 
manner at home, fighting its own ethnic nationalism and only leaving room 
to imperialists who are clearly hostile to the West? The reason seems to be the 
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intention to destabilise the situation in European countries and weaken the 
structures of the EU.” 

It is not easy to predict the future direction of Russian nationalism. The 
theoretically critical attitude of a significant part of the society towards 
a centralised and corrupt government and towards immigration from 
neighbouring Muslim countries may lead to the strengthening of ethnic 
nationalism at the expense of the imperial trend. On the other hand, however, 
demographic processes leading to the extinction of the Slavic and Finno-Ugric 
elements and to a significant increase in the share of the nations traditionally 
professing Islam may lead to a further weakening of the ties between Russia's 
population and European heritage. 
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The preferences of populist parties in 
the European Parliament 


Giorgia Nesti and Paolo Graziano 


Introduction 


Nationalists, populists and anti-European parties entered the European 
Parliament in 2014 and since then have gained important electoral results in 
almost all European states. These parties emerged as new political actors since 
they were able to capitalise on citizens’ discontent toward the economic crisis, 
distrust towards political institutions and to take advantage of the ‘window 
of opportunity’ provided by the redefinition of Western political and party 
systems. ! 

Their increased relevance on the political scene has attracted the attention 
of several scholars; nevertheless, while research about electoral campaigns, 
voter motivations and party families abound, very little is known about the 
attitude of populists towards European policies. The chapter aims to fill this 
gap by looking at how populist parties voted on some dossiers during the 
VIII Parliamentary term (2014-2019) in order to assess what their attitude 
was towards European issues, whether they were able to influence ballots, and 
whether they have been cohesive in contesting the European Union (EU). 


Defining populism 


Notwithstanding the fact that populism has been attracting academic 
attention for years, there is still no commonly accepted definition. In one of 
the most influential publications on populism, Mudde defines populism as 


a thin-centered ideology that considers society to be ultimately separated 
into two homogeneous and antagonistic groups, ‘the pure people’ versus 
‘the corrupt elite’, and which argues that politics should be an expression 
of the volonté générale (general will) of the people. ? 


In line with this definition, populist messages would be characterised 
by: 1) a sharp criticism of the elites and the establishment; 2) the importance 
attached to the concept of popular sovereignty; 3) the belief that people are 
misrepresented in politics.? 
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Caiani and Graziano‘ proposed that populism represents a multifaceted 
concept. It can, in fact, designate: 


1 An ideology that contrasts the virtues of the ‘people’ against the ‘estab- 
lishment’ or the ‘ruling elite’. 

2 Arhetoric which de-legitimises old mainstream parties and their proposals 
and supports new political actors. 

3 An informal communication style that proposes easy solutions to com- 
plex problems. 

4 A political organisation characterised by a concentration of power in the 
hands of a leader and by a personalisation of the relationship between a 
party leader and party members. 


Yet populism is far from being a homogeneous political concept. In the 
academic literature, authors distinguish between right-wing and left-wing 
populist movements. For Abts and Rummens;? right-wing populism refers 
to the ethnic nation, whereas left-wing populism identifies the ‘people’ in 
socio-economic terms, such as the working class exploited by the bourgeois 
elite. Within right-wing populists, Zulianello$ identifies populist radical 
right parties, Mudde’ neoliberal populists, and Pankowski and Kormak? 
national-conservative populists. More specifically, for Falkner and Plattner? 
populist radical right parties are ‘populist’ because they represent them- 
selves as the unique legitimate representatives of the people or, in Kriesi's 
words: they ‘mobilize in the name of “the people" ".? They are radical 
because they oppose some principles of liberal democracy such as ‘plur- 
alism and the constitutional protection of minorities',!! and they can be 
placed on the right side of the political spectrum because they believe ‘the 
main inequalities between people to be natural and outside the purview of 
the state'.? 

Left-wing populists, on the other side, merge populism with variously 
defined forms of socialism and, therefore, they can be classified as social 
populists and national-social populists? as they combine left-wing populist 
claims with nationalism. 

This dual categorisation of populism, nevertheless, is still not exhaustive 
as it Is incapable of grasping more nuanced types of populism such as that 
expressed by the Italian Five Star Movement (FSM). Caiani and Graziano, 
for instance, define it as a form of ‘hybrid populism’,'* since FSM ‘adopts 
an ideologically eclectic mix of policy positions and does not clearly locate 
itself on either the left or the right flank of the party system'.^ Similarly, 
Zulianello refers to FSM as a form of ‘valence populism’ since it ‘predomin- 
antly, if not exclusively, compete[s] by focusing on non-positional issues such 
as the fight against corruption, increased transparency, democratic reform 
and moral integrity, while emphasising anti-establishment motives'.!6 To cope 
with this theoretical challenge, we decide to follow Caiani and Graziano’s 
approach," which moves beyond the traditional left-wing/ right-wing political 
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continuum and distinguishes between inclusionary and exclusionary popu- 
lism.!8 Inclusionary and exclusionary populism identifies a different way of 
defining the ‘other(s)’; it refers to a different idea about how resources should 
be distributed among social groups; and it appeals to forms of political mobil- 
isation that go beyond representative democratic channels. In inclusionary 
European populism, the ‘other’ is represented by the economic oligarchy, the 
media, the judiciary and foreign capital. In exclusionary European populism, 
the ‘other’ is mostly formed of immigrants and people who are ‘culturally 
different’. 


Populists and the European Union 


All European populist parties promote a form of Euroscepticism that ranges 
between hard and soft positions. This attitude stems from the underlying 
idea that the EU has produced economic inequalities and a cultural clash 
due to its subjugation by neoliberal globalisation, the promotion of pro- 
gressive social values — among which are racial and gender equality — and 
multiculturalism. '° 

Following their ‘anti-elite rhetoric’, populist parties usually support ‘the 
Europe of peoples’ vs ‘the Europe of institutions’, the latter being a project 
run by European political elites and big member states against masses and 
small and less powerful member states”. Thus, in general terms, they express 
a disagreement with European policies, political elites and values?!. 

More precisely, exclusionary populists are usually hard Eurosceptic as 
they heavily oppose European integration and the euro. They are typically 
nationalists, xenophobic and anti-immigration, and they also adopt a clear 
anti-establishment stance since EU institutions and leaders are considered 
responsible for inaction, or ‘wrong’ actions under austerity.” On the other side, 
inclusionary populists tend to be soft Eurosceptics. They oppose European 
integration and are critics of the European Commission, the European 
Central Bank and lobbies; they also deplore the EU's lack of transparency 
and its corruption. But they are in favour of immigration and of a stronger 
role for the EU in security. 

With reference to Italian parties, the Northern League (NL) and FSM 
adopt a populist anti-European attitude while Forza Italia (FI) is in favour 
of EU membership.? For the NL, the European people are inherently uncor- 
rupted against European institutions — particularly the European Commission 
(EC) and the European Central Bank (ECB). “The EU process as a whole is 
represented very negatively (a ‘deception’) as the product of an anti-demo- 
cratic global ideology, aiming at the dismantling of the European system of 
social rights’.** FSM is against the European oligarchy as well (American- 
English-German finance’) while FI represents the EU as ‘an instrument to 
support and reinvigorate freedom'.? 

An important aspect of the position adopted by populist parties towards 
the European Union emerges during European electoral campaigns. Populist 
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parties, in fact, usually attack the EU and claim they would change its policies 
from the inside during their mandate. Remarkably, whilst there is a tremen- 
dous body of literature on populist electoral campaigns and messages about 
the European Union,” literature on the behaviour of these parties inside the 
European Parliament (EP) is still scarce (for an exception to this rule see De 
Lange et al.).” Our contribution aims at analysing this aspect by assessing 
whether populist parties elected to the EP have adopted a critical attitude 
towards European issues, whether they were able to influence the adoption 
or rejection of dossiers though their voting behaviour, and whether they were 
cohesive in contesting the EU as populist groups. 


Methodology and data 


In order to answer to our research questions, we analysed how populist parties 
elected to the EP voted during the VIII Parliamentary term (2014-2019) 
on some specific issues — privatisation of water, reduction of car emissions, 
gender equality, and immigration. We selected these four dossiers because they 
represent critical cases’! of contentious issues voted on in the EP plenary for 
which we found data on ballots available on the Vote Watch database (see end- 
note 30). Furthermore, these are cases where a ‘populist’ (i.e. against the élite) 
position can easily be hypothesised, and where the nuances between the two 
types of populism (inclusionary vs. exclusionary) could also be hypothesised 
(as in the case of gender equality and immigration). For each dossier we 
analyse: 1) if each MEP of populist parties cast a roll-call vote in favour or 
against the legislative act under discussion in the EP plenary; and 2) whether 
the national party was loyal to the European political group, i.e. whether the 
national party voted following the indication expressed by the European pol- 
itical group it belonged to or if it was a ‘rebel’, 1.e. it did not follow the voting 
indication. 

European populist parties were classified according to the inclusionary/ 
exclusionary criterion.” 

For each dossier we counted the number of votes expressed by each MEP in 
each national populist party and we classified them along four categories: for, 
against, abstention, no vote. We assigned the party to the category according 
to votes expressed by the majority of MEPs. If a majority was not identifiable, 
we did not assign a party to any specific category, but we mention it in the 
comments attached to the tables. 

The votes cast by each party in the EP were collected from the VoteWatch 
Europe database,? while explanations of MEPs’ votes were extracted from 
documents available on the EP website. 

Due to its exploratory nature and the use of mere descriptive statistics, our 
research clearly suffers from the limitation of external validity. Nevertheless, 
in our opinion, it proves useful in order to initiate a discussion on voting 
behaviour inside the EP as a proxy of the real attitude of populist parties 
towards European policies outside of the rhetoric they espouse. 
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Populist parties in the European Parliament 


The 2019 European parliamentary elections raised concerns among several 
observers about the possible wins by Eurosceptic, nationalist and popu- 
list parties?! Remarkably, even though the elections testified to a dramatic 
increase in electoral participation after almost 20 years of decline,? anti- 
European parties did not perform any better than five years previously, and 
mainstream parties performed relatively well. While ‘mainstream’ parties 
gained 75% of the EP seats in 2014 (= n. 566), in 2019 they lost only 4% of 
seats (= n. 33). Exclusionary populist parties gained 148 seats out of 749 in 
2014 (= 19.75%) and 178 out of 751 in 2019 (= 23.7%) while inclusionary 
populists gained 35 seats in 2014 (= 4.65%) and 40 seats in 2019 (= 5.02%). 
Hence, in total, populists gained 4.6% of seats with reference to 2014 (see 
Tables 13.1 and 13.2). 

If we look at the composition of European party groups (see Table 13.3), 
we can observe that four exclusionary populist parties which were members of 
the group Europe of Nations and Freedom (ENF) in 2014 moved to the new 
group Identity and Democracy (ID), three from the European Conservatives 
and Reformists Group (ERC) moved to ID, one party moved to the European 
Popular Party (EPP) while one party belonging to the group Europe of 
Freedom and Direct Democracy (EFDD) moved to the non-attached 
members (NI). Finally, the Alliance of Liberals and Democrats for Europe 
(ALDE) was transformed into the Renew Europe group. Interestingly, whilst 
the total net gain in terms of seats of populists was limited, some national 
parties performed quite well in the 2019 elections, such as the Italian NL that 
increased from 5 to 28 seats, the Polish Law and Justice (PiS) that increased 
from 19 to 26 seats, and Alternative for Germany that increased from 7 to 
11 seats. Among the inclusionary populist parties, Syriza did not increase its 


Table 13.1 Populist parties’ seats in the EP (VIII and IX legislatures) 


Seats 2014 2019 Var. 
Exclusionary 148 178 +3.95 
Inclusionary 35 40 +0.65 
Total 183 218 +4.60 


Table 13.2 Number of populist parties in the EP (VIII and IX legislatures) 


Parties 2014 2019 
Exclusionary 24 23 
Inclusionary 5 8 


Total 29 31 


Table 13.3 Populist parties in the EP (VIII and IX legislatures) 


Country Populist Party Abbr. Type of EP group N. seats | EP group N. seats 
populism 2014 2019 
( inclusionaryl 
exclusionary ) 
Austria Freedom Party of Austria FPÓ Exclusionary ENF 4 ID 3 
Belgium Flemish Interest - Vlaams Belang VB Exclusionary ENF 1 ID 3 
Bulgaria Citizens for European Development GERB Exclusionary EPP 6 EPP 6 
of Bulgaria 
Bulgaria Bulgaria Without Censorship/ BBT-BBZ  Exclusionary ECR 2 - 0 
Reload Bulgaria 
Croatia Human Shield ZZ Inclusionary  - 0 NI 1 
Czech Republic ANO 2011 ANO2011 Exclusionary ALDE 4 RENEW 6 
EUROPE 
Czech Republic Dawn of direct democracy/ National USVIT Exclusionary  - 0 NI 2 
Coalition 
Denmark Danish People’s Party DF Exclusionary ECR 4 ID 1 
Estonia Estonian Reform Party/ EKRE Exclusionary  - 0 ID 1 
Conservative People’s Party 
Finland Finns Party/ /True Finns PS Exclusionary ECR 2 ID 2 
France National Front FN Exclusionary ENF 24 ID 22 
France Unbowed France LEI Inclusionary  - 0 GUE/NGL 6 
Germany Alternative for Germany AfD Exclusionary ECR 7 ID 11 
Germany Left Party LINKE Inclusionary | GUE/NGL 7 GUE/NGL 5 
Germany National Democratic Party of NPD Exclusionary NI 1 - 0 
Germany 
Greece Greek Solution EL Exclusionary  - 0 ECR 1 
Greece Coalition of the Radical Left SYRIZA Inclusionary | GUE/NGL 6 GUE/NGL 6 
Greece Independent Greeks ANEL Exclusionary ERC 1 - 0 
Greece Golden Dawn GD Exclusionary NI 3 NI 2 
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Figure 13.1 Number of populist parties in each European political group (VIII and 
IX legislatures). 


seats, FSM lost three seats but Podemos won five extra seats. The number of 
populist parties represented in the EP rose from 29 to 31 in 2019 but, interest- 
ingly, this was mainly due to the fact that the number of inclusionary populist 
parties increased by three units while the number of exclusionary parties 
decreased by one unit. 

If we look at Figure 13.1 we can see that in the VIII Legislature the 
majority of inclusionary populist parties (7 4 out of 5) were members of the 
radical left group GUE/NGL while FSM was a member of the EFDD group. 
Exclusionary populist parties were split among different right-wing groups 
with a slight majority of them concentrated into the ECR group (= n. 8). 
In the current legislature, the majority of inclusionary groups are members 
of GUE/NGL (5 out of 8) but two parties are now in the NI group (ZZ and 
FSM) and one is a member of Renew Europe (LMS). Exclusionary populists 
are still split among right-wing groups, but they are now more concentrated 
in the ID new group (8 out of 23), ECR (6 out of 23), EPP (4 out of 23), NI 
(4 out of 23) and Renew Europe (1 out of 23). 

As we will see in the final section of this contribution, the decision to 
adhere to a political group in the EP is extremely relevant in terms of political 
weight inside party coalitions and voting strategy. 


Populist parties and voting behaviour in the European 
Parliament: four case studies 


The literature on the EP highlighted that party behaviour is mainly influenced 
by left-right ideology and that conflicts usually arise on economic issues due 
to the nature of the competence of the EP on the Internal Market.** Moreover, 
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Hix and Noury? found that the majority of MEPs vote increasingly along 
transnational party lines, while MEPs from Central and Eastern Europe tend 
to vote slightly more along national lines and that cohesion of European pol- 
itical groups has increased. 

Previous research on right-wing populist parties pinpointed that they are 
not a unitary group and that their voting behaviour is less coherent than other 
transnational parties. Exclusionary populist parties have, in fact, different 
ideological orientations that can be hard to reconcile; therefore, during the 
VIII legislature, these parties were not able to form a unitary group. 

Moreover, exclusionary populists manifested a low degree of cohesion 
when voting.*” 


Right2Water 


On 8 September 2015 a Motion for Resolution that called on the Commission 
to come forward with legislative proposals that would recognise universal 
access and the human right to water and that pushed for the exclusion of 
water services from trade agreements was voted on. The Motion followed 
the Right2Water European citizens' initiative (ECI). The text regretted that 
the Communication from the Commission did not meet the specific demands 
made in the initiative and that the response given by the Commission to the 
Right2Water ECI was insufficient. 

The majority of the Members of the European Parliament (MEPs) voted 
for its adoption (363 votes, 53%), 96 MEPs voted against (14%), and 231 
abstained (33%). The majority was formed by S&D, GUE and Greens and 
EFDD (among which was FSM). MEPs from inclusionary populist parties all 
voted for the motion to support public water while MEPs from exclusionary 
populist parted adopted different positions (see Table 13.4). They mainly 
voted against the resolution, following the voting indication made by ERC 
and ENF but PiS abstained, BBT-BZZ didn't vote, while VB, FPO, ANEL 
OLANO and NL voted for. One MEP from AFD abstained and the other one 
didn't vote. Yet the EFDD group, indicated that it would vote for the Motion, 
but UKIP voted against. Exclusionary populists supported it because they 
were against privatisation, like NL. MEPs who abstained or voted against 
complained that the text was too superficial and did not sufficiently explain 
the EP's position on water privatisation. 


Table 13.4 Populist parties’ positions (Right2Water) 


For Against Abstentions No Vote 
Inclusionary 5 0 0 0 
Exclusionary 9 8 5 1 


Total 14 8 6 0 
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Table 13.5 Loyalty/rebellion of populist parties (Right2 Water) 


Loyal Rebel 
ALDE 1 0 
EPP 3 0 
ECR 3 5 
GUE 4 0 
EFDD 3 1 
ENF 2 3 
Total 16 9 


Hence the majority of populist parties were loyal to their political groups, 
like all parties belonging to ALDE, GUE/NGL and the EPP, and the majority 
of parties belonging to the EFDD. Among the exclusionary populists, never- 
theless, there were some rebel parties like those within ECR and ENF (see 
Table 13.5). 


Car emissions 


On 3 January 2016, MEPs voted on the Parliamentary objection pursuant to 
Rule 106 on emissions from light passenger and commercial vehicles (Euro 
6) on a draft Commission regulation amending Regulation (EC) No 692/ 
2008 as regards emissions from light passenger and commercial vehicles 
(Euro 6). The Commission proposed raising diesel car emission limits by 
up to 110% as part of a package to introduce the Real Driving Emissions 
(RDE) test procedure?! but the Parliament issued an objection supported by 
a coalition made up of the Socialists, Greens/EFA, GUE-NGL and ALDE, 
who argued that the plans to relax the limits would weaken the enforcement 
of existing EU standards. The objection was rejected with 323 votes (46%) 
from the EPP and ENF against 317 (45%) votes for and 61 abstentions. 
Exclusionary populists, in fact, rebuffed the Objection since they considered 
it exceeded EU competences and supported the Commission’s proposal. 
Inclusionary populists who proposed the Objection considered the text of 
the Regulation to be the result of a strong lobbying action mounted by the 
car industry. 

Remarkably, while inclusionary populists voted as a whole for the 
Objection, exclusionary populists expressed different positions. The majority 
of them were against it but BBT-BZZ, PS, AFD, ANEL, FSM and FPO 
voted for, while LNNK didn’t vote (see Table 13.6). 

Inclusionary populists from GUE/NGL were loyal to their group but FSM 
was not, since the EFDD had directed members to abstain. Populist parties 
belonging to ALDE, ERC, ENFF and ENF voted in a less cohesive way (see 
Table 13.7). 
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Table 13.6 Populist parties’ positions (car emissions) 


For Against Abstentions No Vote 
Inclusionary 9 0 0 0 
Exclusionary 8 11 3 1 
Total 13 11 3 1 


Table 13.7 Loyalty/rebellion of populist parties (car emissions) 


Loyal Rebel 


ALDE 

EPP 

ECR 

GUE 

EFDD 

ENF 

Total 1 


AWwWn BWW C 
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Gender equality 


On 3 March 2015, the EP voted on the Motion of a Resolution based on the 
Report prepared by the Women’s Rights Committee on progress on equality 
between women and men in the European Union in 2013. The report called 
on member states and the European Commission to mainstream gender in 
all policies, to fight against female poverty, social exclusion and gender vio- 
lence, to promote the equal participation of men and women in the labour 
market and within decision-making institutions, to reduce the gender pay gap 
and pension gap, and finally to combat gender stereotypes. A controversial 
issue was the legalisation of abortion and the improvement of women’s access 
to sexual and reproductive health services. In Recital 44, in fact, the Report 
maintained that ‘women must have control over their sexual and reproductive 
health and rights, not least by having ready access to contraception and 
abortion’. 

The Motion was supported by a left coalition made up of S&D, Greens, 
GUE/NGL, ALDE, half of the EPP and FSM and passed with 441 votes for 
(63%), 205 against (29%), and 52 abstentions (7%). 

Inclusionary populists were all in favour of the Motion, apart from Sinn 
Fein which abstained. Exclusionary populists voted against the Motion as 
they did not approve the mention of quota systems to increase representation 
in institutions or abortion legalisation. But GERB, ANEL, and SD voted 
for it, while ANO 2011 abstained. Within the EPP, half of MEPs from FI 
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Table 13.8 Number of votes expressed by populist parties (gender equality) 


For Against Abstentions No Vote 
Inclusionary 4 0 1 0 
Exclusionary 3 16 3 0 
Total 7 16 4 0 


Table 13.9 Loyalty/rebellion of populist parties (gender equality) 


Loyal Rebel 
ALDE 0 1 
EPP 1 2 
ECR 7 1 
GUE 4 0 
EFDD 1 3 
ENF 5 0 
Total 18 7 


voted for the Motion and half against. Within EFDD, one MEP from TT 
voted against the Motion and one abstained. Of the three MEPs from Jobbik 
(NI) one voted against the Motion, one abstained and one did not vote (see 
Table 13.8). 

Once again, inclusionary populists voted compactly while exclusionary 
populists, apart from groups in ENF, were split among different positions. 
Rebels were present in the EPP that indicated they would vote against the 
Motion, and in the EFDD that called for abstention (see Table 13.9). 


Immigration 


On 9 September 2015, MEPs voted on the Joint Motion for a Resolution on 
Migration and Refugees in Europe, on refugee relocation and resettlement, 
calling on the Commission to amend the Dublin Regulation to include a per- 
manently binding system for the distribution of asylum seekers among the 28 
member states. The resolution asked member states and the EU to prevent 
refugees’ deaths, to show solidarity and to share responsibilities in managing 
the refugee crisis. 

The text was adopted with 432 votes in favour, 132 against and 57 
abstentions. The Motion was supported by S&D, GUE/NGL, the Greens 
together with EPP, and ALDE. All of the inclusionary parties voted for the 
Motion, apart from SD, which did not vote on it. Almost all of the exclu- 
sionary populist parties voted against it (see Table 13.10) since they did not 
accept the relocation mechanisms proposed by the Commission. 
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Table 13.10 Number of votes expressed by populist parties (immigration) 


For Against Abstentions No Vote 
Inclusionary 4 0 0 1 
Exclusionary 3 19 1 1 
Total 7 19 1 2 


Table 13.11 Loyalty/rebellion of populist parties (immigration) 


Loyal Rebel 


ALDE 

EPP 

ECR 

GUE 

EFDD 

ENF 

Total 1 


MO Cn F2 02 — F2 C 
Oc 


Populist parties were basically loyal toward their political groups, but some 
defections occurred. ALDE and the EPP supported the Commission's pro- 
posal so they indicated that they were going to vote for the Motion but ANO 
2011 and Fidesz voted against; EFDD and ECR indicated to vote against the 
Motion because they did not accept the relocation mechanism, but ANEL 
and FSM voted for it while TT abstained (see Table 13.11). 

Interestingly, VoteWatch reported that in the EPP, MEPs from Fidesz 
voted against the motion and MEPs from the Poland delegation abstained.? 


Discussion and conclusions 


The analysis of the roll-call votes expressed by populist parties in the EP on 
the Motions for resolutions concerning the privatisation of water, reduction 
of car emissions, gender equality, and immigration highlight some similar 
patterns. Motions were usually aimed at promoting citizen and consumer 
rights and at protecting the environment and were supported by the centre- 
left coalitions made up of S&D, the Greens, EPP and ALDE. In all the 
ballots, inclusionary populists participated in the above-mentioned coalition, 
voted consistently for the proposals and were able to have them adopted. 
Exclusionary populists, in contrast, were able to gain a positive result only in 
the case of the objection to car emissions thanks to an alliance between the 
EPP and ENF. 

Interestingly, inclusionary populists usually voted together while exclu- 
sionary populist were less cohesive. In two ballots they were split among in 
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favour, against and abstained, with a slight majority voting against the three 
motions. They were cohesive only when they voted against the gender equality 
report and the refugee relocation mechanism, but they were unable to block 
the motions. 

As already highlighted in the literature, exclusionary populists tend not 
to have a common ideological orientation since, albeit placeable on the 
right-wing side of the political spectrum, they have very different ideological 
backgrounds and opinions toward privatisation, liberalisation and the free 
market, and environmental protection.^ On economic issues, they are usually 
divided between liberal and socialist orientations. On environmental issues 
they are usually against European intervention because they perceive it as 
expensive, imposing unfair regulation, undermining national sovereignty, and 
a threat to the national economy and employment. Yet parties like Fidesz and 
PiS are favourable towards such a common policy. 

In contrast, gender inequalities and migration represent unifying issues 
around which they were capable of aggregating some degree of consensus. 
Gender equality mobilises anti-progressive and confessional positions while 
anti-immigration brings together xenophobes and nationalists, all pooled 
together by the idea that ‘different people’, whether women or migrants, 
should be excluded. 

If we look at the internal cohesion“! of European political groups, ENF 
and EFDD are the European political groups with more ‘rebel’ parties (see 
Table 13.12). On specific issues, MEPs voted along national lines rather than 
ideological ones. For instance, in the case of Right2water and gender equality, 
the majority of parties from Central and Eastern Europe were against a 
European policy. In relation to immigration, Italy (League) and Central and 
Eastern Europe were all against the quota mechanism. 

The low rate of cohesion has an impact on the capacity of populist parties 
to influence ballots and, in fact, the least cohesive parties also have the lowest 
winning rate. Moreover, they had a low capacity to collaborate with centrist 
parties that influence ballots. Grand coalitions between S&D and EPP, which 
decided roughly 74% of votes in the VIII legislature and EP procedures, push 
parties to engage in inter-group collaboration. But internal divisions and a 
lack of capacity to collaborate makes populists (especially exclusionary ones) 


Table 13.12 Degree of cohesion and winning rate of European political groups 


Political Groups Cohesion Winning Rate 


GUE 86% 50% 
ECR 81% 56% 
EFDD 59% 24% 
ENF 76% 44% 


Source: VoteWatch (www.votewatch.eu). 
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unable to influence the adoption or rejection of dossiers through their voting 
behaviour. 

To cope with this problem, in the IX Parliamentary term the political 
groups ENF and EFDD merged to create the ID group, and was also joined 
by parties from ECR. 

To conclude, what our exploratory research tells us is that: first, there are 
substantial policy differences between inclusionary and exclusionary populist 
parties, as particularly noticed in the gender equality and immigration policy 
votes; second, the populist parties are not very cohesive (especially the exclu- 
sionary ones); third, the inclusionary populist parties are more capable of 
‘winning a deal’ in terms of having decisions passed within the European 
Parliament. These exploratory findings are very promising, although they 
need to be further corroborated by future research. 

In fact, further research on the current legislature (2019—2024) should be 
done to investigate the impact of the new political group on ballots and to 
assess whether exclusionary and inclusionary populists are influencing the 
content of legislative acts. 
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14 (Momentarily) drifting into ideocracy 
in Central Europe 


The case of Law and Justice and Fidesz 


Grzegorz Pozarlik 


Introduction 


I argue in what follows that the current nationalism-populism nexus in Central 
Europe increasingly displays features of ideocratic drift. The concept of 
ideocracy was recently revamped in the scholarly debate by — among others — 
Roger Griffin,! Uwe Backes and Steffen Keilitz,* Jaroslaw Piekalkiewicz and 
Alfred Wayne Penn,* as well as Johannes Gerschewski.^ The common 
denominator of the recent conceptualisations of ideocracy — as Johannes 
Gerschewski rightly points out — is the nineteenth century German scholarly 
debate on fanaticism in political systems.? In my analysis of current ideocratic 
drift in Central Europe I follow the Uwe Backes and Steffen Keilitiz approach 
linking ideocracy with ‘utopian legitimation of power’ with specific refer- 
ence to Roger Griffin’s seminal: The Legitimising Role of Palingenetic Myth in 
Ideocracies.’ Although Griffin focused in his study on ideocracy on the ana- 
lysis of the birth and evolution of interwar totalitarianism in Europe, I argue 
that the concept of ideocracy itself seems strikingly relevant when we wish to 
understand and explain the rising illiberal appetite or what Jacques Rupnik 
calls ‘democratic backsliding’ in Central Europe. 

Thus, a major assumption of this analysis is that ideocracy, understood as 
an ‘abuse of power in a system of political pluralism’? leading to a palingen- 
etic nomos utopia, reveals a particular relevance to the current populist turn 
in Central Europe. To complement the analytical matrix of this study, I refer 
to the very term of populism as understood along the lines of Jan-Werner 
Müller's conceptualisation developed in What Is Populism?!° When explaining 
this thesis, I explore three major rhetorical dyads of current Central European 
ideocratic drift, namely: the real people vs. the corrupt elite, the will of the 
sovereign vs. the ancien regime rule of law. I conclude by referring to the re- 
invention of the ethno-organic vision of the nation state as an ideological 
legitimation of the re-narrative of the post-1989 transformation in Central 
Europe. 
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Ideocracy in contemporary Central Europe. The concept and its 
explanatory power 


The illiberal revolution recently heralded by a number of populist leaders in 
Central Europe should not be seen as a surprise.!! After all, liberal democ- 
racy fatigue has been steadily growing for at least a decade. Frozen populist 
sentiments erupted on the wave of ‘revolt of the masses’ — using José Ortega 
y Gasset's"? term — against the proclaimed moral corruption of liberal elites. 
Fidesz in Hungary, as well as Law and Justice (Prawo i Sprawiedliwość, PiS) 
in Poland, have built their political reputation by appealing to the collective 
appetite for the will of the real people, one which should determine boundary 
drawing between the legitimate and the illegitimate in the public domain. 

The ideology of the will of the real people as a supreme constitutional norm 
became the leitmotif of a re-ordering of the political system. Fundamental 
values of the constitutional rule of law, such as the separation of powers, 
have been replaced by a re-ordering of the constitutional system according to 
the premises of social justice as seen through the prism of an ethno-organic 
vision of the national community. 

This illiberal revolution in Central Europe has triggered concern in the 
European Union and its member states, as well as in international institutions, 
over the condition of the democratic rule of law in Poland and Hungary. In 
consequence, in reaction to a number of controversial regulations introduced 
to the Polish and Hungarian legal systems, the European Commission and the 
European Parliament initiated proceedings based on Article 7 of the Treaty on 
European Union on the democratic rule of law and founding values.? Also, 
the Court of Justice of the EU adopted a number of rulings highlighting the 
inconsistency between the fundamental values of the EU as stipulated in the 
Article 2 of the Treaty on European Union and institutional developments in 
the judiciary and legal systems of Poland and Hungary." Most recently, the 
European Council adopted a rule of law conditionality clause with regard to 
the payment of EU budget funds for 2021—2027.P 

Against the backdrop of these formal developments we can find a lively 
scholarly debate about the essence and substance of the erosion of liberal 
democracy and the populist turn in Central Europe. Many have attempted 
to understand and explain the meaning of the constitutional U-turn in 
Poland and Hungary, as well as in the wider Central European region.!? In 
an otherwise pretty polyphonic discourse, we can discern a widespread ten- 
dency to apply analogical reasoning" to the analysis of recent constitutional 
transformations. 

One question seems to prevail in this debate: if the political systems in 
Poland and Hungary cannot be seen in terms of the fully fledged democratic 
rule of law, as those built on the separation of powers, what precisely are they 
then? In this case it is somehow natural that policy-makers and scholars tend 
to use — and sometimes even abuse — history to justify their claims about the 
nature of the new system. 
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Being aware of the limitations of making a one-to-one historical analogy, 
I apply Roger Griffin’s ideocracy as an analytical tool enabling us to under- 
stand and explain the current nationalism-populism nexus in Central Europe. 
I argue that consistently combining Griffin’s notion of ideocracy with Jan- 
Werner Müller's conceptualisations of populist ideologies brings us closer to 
answering the question about the nature of the nationalism-populism nexus 
in a period which is bearing witness to the return of charismatic national lead- 
ership in Central Europe. 

The construction that Roger Griffin built assumes the following: 


a complex, dynamic, but non-dialectical and non-determinist relation- 
ship between the economic (structural) and ideological (super-structural) 
factors conditioning the evolution of history as well as among the social 
elites imposing the hegemony of certain political ideas and the subjects of 
an autocratic elite, who far from always being passive victims, may in some 
circumstances become its enthusiastic supporters and the protagonists of 
the historical transformation in their own right. This results in a fluctuating, 
irreducibly complex role played by ideology in establishing consensual legit- 
imation, which can never be the product of the power of ideas in itself. ! 


The key component of Griffin's architecture is the concept of a ‘palingenetic 
community', emerging as an outcome of a charismatic leadership proclaiming 
a new order inspired by the idea of national rejuvenation." A palingenetic 
community is built upon an accompanying palingenetic myth — a myth of 
belonging to a community of memory, morality and dignity. The palingenesis 
in this case means the collective affirmation of a glorious past as well as moral 
imperative of each true believer of the national community of the need to 
engage in building a new social order based on ethno-organic solidarity and 
charismatic leadership. Interestingly, Griffin recalls Eric Hoffer's classic study 
on the construction of mass movements in totalitarian societies to explain the 
appetite of an individual to become member of a reborn national community. 
Hoffer's true believer invents an individual sense of belonging to a palingen- 
etic community: 


[The true believers] innermost craving is for a new life — a rebirth — or, 
failing this, a chance to acquire new elements of pride, confidence, hope, 
a sense of purpose and worth by identification with a holy cause. An 
active mass-movement offers them opportunities for both. If they join the 
movement as full converts they are reborn to a new life in its close-knit 
collective body, or if attracted as sympathizers they find elements of pride, 
confidence, and purpose by identifying with the efforts, achievements, 
and prospects of the movement.?? 


In order to explore the current nationalism-populism nexus in Central Europe 
by means of explaining the populist legitimation of ideocratic movements 
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in contemporary Central Europe, we need to complement Griffin’s study 
with Jan-Werner Müller's account of the recent populist turn. What makes 
Griffin’s and Müller's contributions complementary is their focus on the 
ideological appeal of the moral exceptionalism of anti-pluralist and anti- 
elitist rhetoric heralded by contemporary charismatic populist leaders. Thus, 
Griffin’s account of the longing for a mythical, rejuvenated national commu- 
nity is complemented by Müller's insight on the moral exceptionalism of ‘we, 
and we alone represent the real people or the silent majority’ rhetoric.?! 

Miiller’s conceptualisation of recent populism is deeply rooted in the belief 
that anti-pluralist and anti-elitist rhetoric is feeding a growing appetite in 
Europe as well as across the Atlantic for the de-legitimation of liberal values 
as the foundation of an open and democratic society and the rule of law. 
As Müller argues: *Populists deny the legitimacy of all other contenders for 
power and also suggest that citizens who do not support them can have their 
status as properly belonging to the people put in doubt.’” 

The nationalism-populism nexus in Central Europe, as seen through the 
conceptual lens of Müller's theory of populism, would then be framed by a 
moral versus an empirical reality power struggle or ‘counting versus feeling 
majorities’ as Christoph Móllers argues.” 

In the next part of this chapter I will touch upon the question of why 
populists are so dominant in Central Europe by diagnosing a set of two 
dyads: ‘the real people versus a corrupted elite’, ‘the will of the sovereign 
versus the ancien régime rule of law’. 


Why are populists so popular in Central Europe? Ideocracy as a 
speech act: speaking on behalf of the real people 


The ideocratic character of the nationalism-populism nexus in Central 
Europe can be clearly seen through the conceptual prism of the rhetorical 
dyads which populist leaders have introduced into the public sphere. The 
nature of these dyads reveals a binary, Manichean vision of the nation, state 
and society. It is precisely this binary vision of politics which has appealed to 
many and made populism and populists so dominant. 

Speaking on behalf of the ‘real people’ and listening to them have become 
key rhetorical constructs, ones which are meant to consolidate the common 
belief that there is just one legitimate way of understanding who constitutes 
the nation, who belongs properly to the national community and who is to 
be considered, as Jarostaw Kaczynski has put it, as among the ‘worst sort of 
Poles’ who should be deprived of their truly patriotic feelings.” Assuming 
the role of a speaker of the real people is essential in the overall strategy of 
the de-legitimisation of opponents as representatives of a somewhat ‘unreal 
people’ or ‘corrupt elite’.”° 

In the case of the populist leaders in Poland and Hungary, the monop- 
olisation of speaking on behalf of the real people is meant to petrify the 
ideocratic model of state power. Only the leaders of the nation can properly 
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address what real people want, as it is they, and they alone, who feel the pulse 
of the nation. Feeling the beating heart of the nation also means they have 
a legitimate right to stand above and move beyond any standard rules and 
procedures of the democratic public sphere. This in itself constitutes a radical 
departure from what the proponents of illiberal revolution often call ancien 
régime left-liberal ideology. As explained convincingly by Bojan Bugarič: 


The role of the populist leader is to do what the people want. The formal 
structures of liberal democracy have to be put aside if they are preventing 
the populist leader to fulfil his role. Populist leaders distrust all the trad- 
itional institutions of liberal democracy that stand between them and the 
wishes of the people. As a result, many of the ECE nationalist populist 
parties openly flout the rule of law and explicitly reject the values of lib- 
eral democracy. A corollary of this view is the strong personalization of 
power, reflected in the fact that strong leaders like Orban and Kaczynski 
have managed to concentrate almost unlimited political power in their 
hands.” 


The rise of populist sentiment in Central Europe needs to be seen, how- 
ever, in a much broader perspective of a steady descent into anomic society. 
Populist tendencies, which took the form of ideotional autocracy, did not 
appear out of thin air. We should have seen it coming over the course of more 
than 30 years of turbulent and yet unfinished democratic transformation after 
1989. One of the consequences of the deep social, political and economic 
transformations in post-1989 Central Europe has been the petrification of a 
‘winners versus victims’ divide that has shaped the minds of the many. 

The crystallisation of the anomic structure of a traumatic society is a 
background for the rise of nostalgia towards a new type of létat providence, 
which would even up the odds and make up for the harm that post-com- 
munist elites have done to the common people as a result of the systemic 
changes after 1989. Incorporating Piotr Sztompka’s concept of ‘trauma in 
social change’ into the analysis of the post-1989 social transformation reality 
in Central Europe is based on the enduring relevance of the concept of cul- 
tural trauma, which depicts the situation of ‘sudden’, ‘systemic’, ‘new-order’, 
‘revolutionary’ transformation.? As explained by Piotr Sztompka: 


There cannot be any doubt that the collapse of communism was a 
traumatogenic change par excellence (...). What makes the collapse of 
communism a particularly interesting example of traumatogenic change 
is [also] that it was a ‘trauma of victory’ (to paraphrase Durkheim’s 
‘anomie of success’). The change was almost universally judged as bene- 
ficial, progressive, often welcome with enthusiasm, and yet it has turned 
out to produce trauma, at least for some segments of post-communist 
societies. Finally, the traumatic sequence is in this case still uncompleted, 
the transformation with all that it implies is still in the making, the 
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revolution is unfinished, providing fully actual laboratory for the theory 
of cultural trauma.? 


Populists enjoy support because they have skilfully identified and addressed 
some of the main anxieties that have arisen. The leaders, discerning the 
vacuum stemming from societal anomy, have offered an ideocratic vision of an 
organic society based on solidarity. As is natural for any traumatic syndrome, 
there was insecurity, uncertainty and injustice caused by rapid change and 
orchestrated — as it was widely believed — by a corrupt elite and its admiration 
of the mechanic division of labour within the realms of a turbo-capitalist 
society. The antidote turned out to be the idea of an ethno-organic national 
community and its charismatic leadership. Indeed, /'état providence nostalgia 
found its resonance in the rhetoric of an indigenous Central European wel- 
fare state. 

One of the sharpest examples of the rhetoric of social policy finding its 
own way is Viktor Orbán's National Strategy for Cooperation of 2012.? 
Abandoning the past and opening up a new chapter in national history 
became the motto of the ‘time for change’ narrative. As Dorottya Szikra 
rightly observes, pointing to the ‘failure’ of the Western-style welfare state was 
meant to legitimise the need to build a new model welfare state.*° As Viktor 
Orban himself emphasised: 


All states have to accomplish the correction of the welfare state. This is 
more difficult in the West because they have full-fledged welfare states 
but not so difficult in Central Europe as welfare states are not created 
here. We tumble along the ruins and semi-finished buildings of post-com- 
munism, but here we have no welfare states. Our program is to establish 
instead of the Western-style welfare state that is not competitive, a work- 
based society.?! 


The will of the sovereign vs. the ancien regime rule of law. Towards 
an ideocratic fundamental law system 


Replacing the ancien régime rule of law with a constitutionalisation based 
on the will of the sovereign, i.e. the will of the real people, is another rhet- 
orical construct that features in the current nationalism-populism nexus in 
Central Europe. We, the people has lost its original connotation with the 
demos and has begun to denote an ethnos type of constitutional order. The 
ancien régime constitutional system had been identified as a major feature of 
so called legal ‘impossibilism’, which — according to Jarostaw Kaczynski and 
the ruling United Right (Zjednoczona Prawica) coalition leaders — needs to 
be removed if the will of the people, meaning the will of the sovereign, is to be 
fully respected and made a reality.? 

The flagship speech calling for turning constitutional justice into political 
justice was Kornel Morawiecki’s parliamentary address, where he claimed 
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that: ‘Law is something important but it is not sacred. (...) Above the law 
stands the good of the Nation. If law interferes with this good, we shall not 
treat law as something inviolable or unchangeable. What I say is this: law shall 
serve us! Law that does not serve the nation is lawlessness.'?? 

In light of such rhetoric, all those opposing the primacy of the will of the 
people as a fundamental law over the constitutional rule of law, including 
those occupying the highest positions in the judiciary, act against the will of 
the sovereign and are therefore considered illegitimate in their claims. As the 
leader of Poland's ruling Law and Justice declares: ‘In a democracy, the sov- 
ereign is the people, their representative parliament and, in the Polish case, 
the elected president. If we are to have a democratic state of law, no state 
authority, including the Constitutional Tribunal, can disregard legislation’. 

In the same vein we can find Viktor Orbán and his Fidesz party re-drawing 
the boundary between the past and the present ideal of popular sovereignty. 
Robert Csehi explains this process in an insightful manner: 


He [Viktor Orban] managed to reconstruct ‘the elite’ from ‘representatives 
of the past’ to a ‘homo sorosensus’, and widened the scope of ‘the people’ 
from ‘we, Hungarians’ to ‘we, the sovereign nations’. Similarly, Orban 
renewed the conflict between the ever changing elite and ‘the people’, 
turning from economic-driven to identity politics. Finally, Orban 
reinvented a toolkit of new, innovative measures that reflected a prefer- 
ence for greater popular sovereignty.’ 


Speaking on behalf of the people is also a matter of defending the will of the 
people when the need arises. In reaction to Article 7 TEU, launched against 
Hungary and Poland by a number of EU institutions, the argument about the 
ultimate right of the people to defend what they believe is right for them was 
advanced. Both Law and Justice's and Fidesz's leaders challenged the legit- 
imate character of the concerns raised by the European Parliament and the 
European Commission in regard to the serious breaches of standards in the 
rule of law in Hungary and Poland. 

Viktor Orbán, in a passionate speech given to the European Parliament 
in defence of the Hungarian government's position under the Article 7 
proceeding, manifested a classic outsider cannot judge approach to popular 
sovereignty in the international system. He denied the legitimate right of the 
European Parliament — of which his Fidesz party is a member- to express 
concerns about disrespect being shown to the fundamental values upon which 
the European Union is built. 


‘I stand here now’, Viktor Orban went on to argue, ‘and I see that Hungary 
is being arraigned by people who inherited democracy, not needing to 
assume any personal risk for the pursuit of freedom. [...] the report before 
you is an affront to the honour of Hungary and the Hungarian people. 
Hungary's decisions are made by the voters in parliamentary elections. 
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What you are claiming is no less than saying that the Hungarian people 
are not sufficiently capable of being trusted to judge what is in their own 
interests. You think that you know the needs of the Hungarian people 
better than the Hungarian people themselves'.? 


Re-writing the corrupt past and writing the proper present and 
the future 


As already emphasised, after Uwe Backes and Steffen Keilitz, the utopian 
legitimation of power is a constitutive component of any ideocratic regime.?? 
In this sense, ideocratic rulers need to be — at least in declaratory terms — 
driven by a certain ideological utopianism.** Consequently, it may be assumed 
that: 'Ideocracies require existence of an ideology-based regime party, which 
is used for social transformation, control, monitoring, and effective com- 
bating of enemies. It also facilitates the 1deologized participation of citizens 
in the political regime’. 

In some post-1989 Central European ideocratic narratives — Poland and 
Hungary especially — rewriting the history of the post-1989 change became 
the leitmotif of the ideology of national revival or national recovery. Thus, 
the ideocratic flavour of the nationalism-populism nexus in contemporary 
Central Europe can be felt in the reinvigoration of the rhetoric of nineteenth 
century national sovereignty as the background for the re-telling of the post- 
1989 transformation in Central Europe. In the case of Poland, for that matter, 
the new foundation myth which has been articulated in populist rhetoric, 
one coined to justify the ethos of a new fourth republic, refers to the idea of 
national recovery, sanacja. The myth of the interwar national recovery also 
assumed the moral recovery of the nation and that of the state. 

Perhaps unsurprisingly, analogical reasoning had been involved in the 
ideological legitimation of the sanacja myth as the inspiration for building 
the ethos of the fourth republic on the ruins of the morally corrupt regime 
of the third republic. The round table negotiations held in the spring of 1989 
between the Communist Party leadership and the Solidarity trade union, 
which led the first semi-free elections to be held on 4 June 1989 and the estab- 
lishment of the first non-communist government since 1945, soon began to 
be contested. A portion of the anti-communist opposition saw it as an illegit- 
imate deal, a symbol of the national betrayal by the corrupt elites of the emer- 
ging third republic. 

After 2015, the massive electoral victory of Law and Justice under the cha- 
rismatic leadership of Jarostaw Kaczynski saw the rhetoric of national moral 
recovery picking up momentum. The entire period of the post-1989 history 
of Poland became to be narrated in populist rhetoric in terms of a story of 
national betrayal, one deserving of moral condemnation, reckoning and pun- 
ishment. The time has apparently come for a new republic based on emotional 
continuity with the ethos of the late second republic and the rhetoric of the 
moral recovery of the state — it was time for a new state, a new society and a 
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new elite. All those contesting such an interpretation of Poland’s post-1989 
history were regarded as lacking true patriotic feeling. 

Michael Bernhard and Jan Kubik explain this rhetoric in terms of a ‘mne- 
monic’ revolution — ‘the new’ politics of memory.? Writing the new and true 
national narrative is fighting an enemy who falsifies the past in order to retain 
his privileges. Mnemonic actors — Bernhard and Kubik argue — challenge 
the ancien régime elite narrative of the post-1989 foundation myth of the 
republic.*! In doing so ‘[T]hey often treat history instrumentally in order to 
construct a vision of the past that they assume will generate the most effective 
legitimation for their efforts to gain and hold power'.? 

Following Bernhard’s and Kubik’s terminology, we may assume that the 
current ideocratic drift in Central Europe is led by ‘mnemonic warriors’ who 
‘tend to espouse a single, unidirectional, mythologized vision of time [...] 
The alternative visions of the past — by definition “distorted” — need to be 
delegitimized or destroyed. The proponents of such visions need to repent or 
leave public life. As the holders of the truth, mnemonic warriors tend to be, 
therefore, proselytizers.'? 

The new state ideology also inspired followers of the Fidesz revolution. 
The new state was meant to be an illiberal national state, whilst the Western 
European liberal state became the significant other against which Fidesz 
developed its own identity. Viktor Orban made the ultimate goal of the Fidesz 
revolution clear: 


The new state that we are constructing in Hungary is an illiberal state, 
a non-liberal state. It does not reject the fundamental principles of lib- 
eralism such as freedom, and I could list a few more, but it does not 
make this ideology the central element of state organisation, but instead 
includes a different, special, national approach.^ 


Similarly, Law and Justice's ideology of 2015 was a revolutionary rhetoric 
applied to systemic change in much the same way as in Hungary after Fidesz's 
2010 electoral victory. Strikingly, Jarostaw Kaczynski admitted that his idée 
fixe is ‘to have Budapest in Warsaw one day’. The Law and Justice leader 
felt inspired by Viktor Orbán's illiberal national state revolutionary vision. As 
rightly noted by Anna Szilagyi and Andras Bozóki, ‘revolutionary rhetoric’ 
had much larger connotations than just a huge electoral victory and the defeat 
of political opponents.^? 

The metaphor of revolution was further transposed into political engin- 
eering of putting an end to the liberal ancien régime and the imperative to 
build a new system. Viktor Orbán left no doubt that: 


Today in Hungary we learned a historical lesson, that is the lesson of 
the past 20 years, that is the lesson of the regime change, and that is as 
follows: it is impossible to change a regime, a regime can be only brought 
down and overthrown, overthrown and replaced by a new one.“ 
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An ongoing reference to historical revolutions which shaped the meaning 
of Hungarian identity in terms of national revival is clearly evident in the 
analogical reasoning* of the post-2010 period. Again, Viktor Orban passion- 
ately recalled that: 


There were several such moments in Hungarian history. In the past cen- 
turies the revolution in 1948 or the revolution in 1956 were like this, 
and for us the regime change in 1990 was also like this. And today, we 
Hungarians have arrived again at such a day. We arrive at a new one, 
among the rare great days of history, Hungarian history.” 


Concluding remarks 


The rise of the nationalistic and populist mood that we have seen in the last 
decade in Central Europe and the Western Balkans has been part of a much 
larger global trend. However, there are some similarities and clear significant 
differences between these trends. As Miran Lavrié and Florian Bieber notice: 


There is evidence of autocratic and populist leaders across the globe, 
from the Philippines to the United States, gaining power in a wide range 
of regimes, from consolidated democracies to hybrid regimes. While it 
might be hard to identify a global pattern to explain the rise of such 
regimes, there has been a distinct democratic decline in a number of 
regions, including in Central and Southeastern Europe.” 


Lavrié and Bieber illustrate the conceptual ambiguity and elusiveness 
surrounding the global democratic backsliding debate by highlighting Ronald 
F. Inglehart’s and Pippa Norris’ thesis correlating economic insecurity with 
a cultural backlash as providing the backdrop for a major shift in voting 
preferences and, above all, a major change in the value systems of contem- 
porary societies everywhere.?! As Inglehart and Norris claim: ‘the classic eco- 
nomic Left-Right cleavage in party competition is overlaid today by a new 
Cultural cleavage dividing Populists from Cosmopolitan Liberalism’ .*? 

On the other hand, however, Florian Bieber insightfully notes that one size 
does not fit all.? ‘Citizens of Austria’, Bieber argues, ‘do not turn nation- 
alist because their counterparts in the United States do, nor are the structural 
similarities so great that there is a universally fertile ground for nationalist 
movements from India to Kentucky. Nationalism, authoritarianism and 
populism are also easily conflated, while they can be mutually reinforcing they 
are distinct and can occur independently’. 

As argued above, the genus proximus et differentiam specificam of the 
Central European nationalism-populism nexus is a palingenetic imprint of 
ideocratic rhetoric. One of the key elements of the palingenetic myth of 
ideocracy is analogical reasoning, which assumes the form of an ideologic- 
ally justified interpretation of the past which aims to legitimise the present. 
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What seems a particularly promising direction for further research on the 
nationalism-populism nexus is the identification of factors determining these 
similarities and differences in analogical reasoning. This should encompass 
both the political actors engaged in this populist rhetoric as well as scholars 
themselves applying analogical reasoning in their research. 

A case in point here is Christopher Browning’s The Suffocation of 
Democracy.? ‘As a historian specializing in the Holocaust, Nazi Germany, 
and Europe in the era of the world wars’, Browning concluded insightfully, 


I have been repeatedly asked about the degree to which the current situ- 
ation in the United States resembles the interwar period and the rise of 
fascism in Europe. I would note several troubling similarities and one 
important but equally troubling difference... .*° 


Studying the current ideocratic drift in Europe and elsewhere seems, there- 
fore, an equally risky but intriguing endeavour. It certainly deserves more 
attention among scholars dealing with the erosion of trust in democracy and 
the explosion of populism and nationalism in a period of widespread soci- 
etal anomy. 
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Nationalist populism, the rule of law 
and the language of constitutionalism 


Przemyslaw Tacik 


Introduction 


Sinceat least 2018, European legal studies have tended to focus on the question 
of a variously defined authoritarian! (or ‘neo-authoritarian’)’ and illiberal? 
wave that seems to undermine the legal model of liberal democracy. This 
‘wave’, if we stick to this perhaps unfortunate hydrological metaphor, is com- 
monly believed to have originated with the coming to power of the Hungarian 
Fidesz party in 2010. The re-constitution of Hungary‘ and its transformation 
into ‘an illiberal state’ — in Viktor Orbán's own nomenclature? — is presented as 
a harbinger of a sea-change that could soon afflict further Central and Eastern 
European (CEE) countries, Poland in particular, before also assaulting the 
strongholds of Western liberal democracies. Consequently, by means of per- 
haps a more apt metaphor, Hungary and Poland are treated as two patients in 
quarantine whose illness may easily spread to infect the very foundations of 
European integration.5 The festering conflict between these two countries and 
European institutions is easily framed in a geographical or even civilisational 
context, just as if it were a matter of peripheral Euroscepticism. 

This perspective, although certainly not the only one in the field,’ seems 
to be a jurisprudential doxa that constitutes a zero-level analysis of contem- 
porary European ‘illiberalism’ viewed as a threat not only to European inte- 
gration, but to the framework of liberal democracy as such. Nonetheless, it 
is profoundly problematic due to its blind spots. First, it very easily slides 
back into the post-colonial and post-dependence approach that relegates 
illiberalism to the ‘barbarian’ territories of Central-Eastern and/or South- 
Eastern Europe and ignores the deep affinities between the CEE and Western 
European populist waves. In CEE, illiberalism may be in power, but the 
conflicts and dilemmas it stemmed from are ones which afflict the entire 
European Union (EU). Second, it is distorted by the ‘internal ideology of the 
law”! and does not recognise the complexity of the politico-ideological field 
in post-socialist areas, something that was thoroughly analysed in political 
studies in the 1990s? It settles for perceiving liberal democracy founded on the 
rule of law as an incontestable civilisational model that has only recently been 
called into question in CEE. Third, the delayed, unconcerted and frequently 
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ineffective action taken by the EU!” and some of its member states towards 
CEE illiberalism epitomises the fragility of current European integration: the 
inability of the European institutions to act promptly and adequately may 
be even more worrisome than the emergence of illiberalism in these two 
countries. 

For these reasons, the question of contemporary European illiberalism — 
at least in the field of legal studies — should be addressed in a broader con- 
text of the fundamental dilemmas that concern the very structure of legality 
in the EU and particular liberal democracies. The role of peripherality (or 
semi-peripherality)'! in the emergence of CEE illiberalism should not be 
downplayed but rather related to the key tension between liberal democracy 
and the regimes that dismantle or reject it. The tensions between right-wing 
CEE populists and both the EU and the West should be rather read as a par- 
ticular form of a ‘European civil war’ — deeply embedded in the post-Second 
World War and post-1989 maps of political tensions, but also recalling and 
rekindling interwar antagonisms — that is currently waged around the very 
concept of legality. If each war has a general theatre and a particular battle- 
field, the law may currently be perceived as the main battlefield of a general 
politico-economic antagonism. 

This chapter will be structured in the following manner. First, I will briefly 
summarise the conflicts of CEE populisms with the rule of law and the 
European institutions defending it. Second, I will proceed to developing the 
concept of a ‘European legal war’. Finally, I will attempt to outline the key 
stakes in the clash between law-based European integration and its populist 
right-wing opponents. 


Nationalist populism against the rule of law 


Hybridity 


Contemporary right-wing populism in CEE shares many traits with authori- 
tarian regimes and movements, including those of the interwar period and fas- 
cist affiliation: nationalism, strong leadership, xenophobia, Euroscepticism, 
scapegoating (including the persecution of minorities) and anti-elitism.? 
These traits are manifestly not in accord with EU values as defined in Art. 
2 Treaty on the European Union (TEU)" and exemplify the attempt to 
build non-liberal governmentality. Nonetheless, the key to understanding 
the uniqueness of current CEE populism — and which simultaneously brings 
legality to the focal point of political struggle — is Aybridity.^ Both Hungary 
and Poland, let alone other countries of the region, are still members of the 
EU and the Council of Europe, as well as parties to the European Court on 
Human Rights (ECtHR) and other acts of European and international law 
that underpin liberal democracy and the rule of law. 

The tension between a (now rather formal) allegiance to liberal standards 
and authoritarian tendencies has a few crucial consequences. First, it 
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introduces certain contradictions at various levels of legality. In the case of 
Hungary, the 2011 constitution drafted by Fidesz and the later sub-constitu- 
tional acts may question whether it is still in accord with the ECtHR and EU 
law. In Poland, where the 1997 liberal constitution is still in force, sub-consti- 
tutional acts are certainly not in accordance with European law and even with 
the constitution itself. These contradictions make both regimes difficult to 
define: neither ‘authoritarian’ nor ‘liberal-democratic’ are terms good enough 
to match the hybridity thus created. As a result, both countries may play these 
labels off against each other in their mimicry of unproblematic democracies. 

Second, such hybrid constructions in the field of legality eat away at legal 
certainty and feed clashes of norms. Whenever discordant norms remain 
in force, the institutions established to apply them — courts in particular — 
are forced to decide on the hierarchy of the acts they respect. European law 
trumps national law according to its own autonomous principles as defined 
by the Court of Justice of the European Union (CJEU);'5 yet both the 
Hungarian and Polish populist majorities have adopted national norms which 
are non-compliant with it. Consequently, a resolution in cases to which they 
apply becomes properly undecidable, as it effectively depends on the side of 
politico-legal antagonism that the court opts for. 

Third, the hybridity of these regimes complicates one of the terms that 
intuitively comes to mind when the relationship between populists and the 
law is concerned: instrumentalisation. At first glance, it seems that what both 
Hungarian and Polish regimes struggle to achieve is political control over state 
institutions and the dismantling of legal and institutional safeguards that 
in liberal democracy hinder the majority from implementing any measures 
that it might wish. Seen from the perspective of the classic distinction that 
underpins the theory of the rule of law," current populists apparently aim to 
establish rule by law rather than rule of law — thereby reducing the law to the 
status of an instrument of power. 

Yet upon closer scrutiny, the ‘instrumentalisation’ of the law is a problematic 
label. It is true that both regimes implement their own agenda by the adoption 
of sub-constitutional laws, sometimes in blatant disregard of European or 
international standards. Yet as long as the regimes remain hybrid, and the 
norms of EU and international law are still in force, every adopted ‘instru- 
ment' entails consequences which are undesirable for the populist regimes. For 
example, the unconstitutional inception of the Polish National Council of the 
Judiciary by parliamentary majority!’ and the subsequent illegal nominations 
of judges — now effectively dependent on the decision of the ruling coali- 
tion — were met with a reaction from the CJEU." In order to counteract it, the 
Polish populist government adopted the so-called ‘muzzle law"? that forbids 
courts from following the CJEU’s judgment in refusing to acknowledge the 
legitimacy of the new judicial nominees. The muzzle law, in turn, was met 
with a reaction from the EU?! and will possibly be called into question by the 
ECtHR, to which the ruling coalition will in turn most likely react with some 
further instrument. This example demonstrates that even if the CEE populists 
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would like to turn the law into a convenient and effective instrument of their 
power, the complexity of contemporary legal systems that comprise part of 
the EU entails an intricate map of counteractions that blunt and deform every 
‘legal tool’ of an illiberal character. 

Consequently, apart from being part of a general global cultural war, CEE 
populism is ‘Eurosceptic’ in a deeper sense. It is not simply based on anti-EU 
sentiments and generally does not call for Hungary and Poland to leave the 
Union. As a politico-juridical transformation, it develops at the heart of lib- 
eral democracy and — if we take into account the benefits of EU membership, 
both political and economic — would not take this form without its frame- 
work. It does not envisage constructing an authoritarian regime outside of the 
scope of the EU, which would be a much more coherent project than hybrid 
governmentality within the Union. Hungary and Poland leaving the EU has 
never been a seriously considered proposal. Naturally, membership-related 
profits provide a significant motivation, but it is the almost 50:50 imaginary 
division of each society into the ‘liberal’ and ‘illiberal’ camps that prevents 
such a move. Populist governmentality must therefore develop in a milieu 
which at first glance is foreign to its goals, but which it may easily feed upon. 


Entanglement 


The hybridity of the illiberal regimes in CEE is not a determinant pertaining to 
them alone. In reaction to the development of illiberalism, the EU undertook 
a long-lasting chain of measures aimed at curbing this authoritarian wave. 
These measures — only occasionally successful in particular issues, but disap- 
pointingly powerless overall? — lead to reciprocal determination of the EU's 
constitutional framework by populist hybridity. In consequence, the juridico- 
political underpinning of the Union has been significantly transformed. In 
order to understand this entanglement in hybridity that began to draw in the 
EU, its response must be analysed on two levels: 1) systemic reactions; 2) local 
interventions. 

As to first, the initial reactions of the EU to the Hungarian populist 
governmentality were focused on soft measures such as political pressure, 
statements and communications;? it took four years until the first targeted 
legal instrument was adopted, namely the EU Rule of Law Framework (hence- 
forth RLF).* Ironically, the RLF was presented by the EC as a tool which 
would more flexible and quicker to respond with than Article 7 TEU.? This, 
however, was not the case. The RLF specifically targeted post-2015 Poland,” 
but to little avail. For the Polish ruling majority, the dialogue with the EC 
was little more than a public spectacle of assurances that inaptly veiled the 
continuation of the previous actions.” In 2017, soon after the major overhaul 
of the Polish judiciary, the European Commission decided to file a proposal 
to launch the first procedure defined in Article 7 TEU.” Nonetheless, the 
Council to date has not decided to act on it. The only institution that proved 
to be deeply involved in combatting rule of law violations was the European 
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Parliament, which tirelessly adopted resolutions calling for concerted action,” 
including launching Article 7(1) TEU against Hungary as well.?? 

As of 2020, no effective systemic measures have been adopted by the 
EU. The Art. 7 (1) TEU procedure remains unconcluded, whereas attempts 
to enact a regulation that would make EU financing dependent on respect 
for the rule of law are far from completion.*! Apart from the EU, its ‘sister 
organisations' the Organisation for Security and Cooperation in Europe and 
the Council of Europe have continuously expressed their concern; the latter 
promptly reacted to the Polish *muzzle law' by adopting a resolution that 
opened up a monitoring procedure over Poland.? Nonetheless, the scope of 
measures these two organisations may adopt is necessarily limited. 

It might be rightly claimed that the general measures — especially on the 
part of the EU, which possesses the requisite tools to make its demands 
effective (Art. 7 TEU or rules of financing) — proved manifestly inadequate. 
The lingering ‘dialogue’ which has dragged on without reaching a conclusion 
has blunted the EU’s tools. Facing difficulty in triggering general measures, 
the European Commission chose a path of more local interventions which 
consists of launching particular proceedings against populist countries before 
the CJEU for failing to fulfil the obligations of EU law. Especially in the 
Polish example, this strategy has brought some limited success. 

The CJEU was able to halt — through interim measures? - the logging of the 
Puszcza Białowieska, one of the last primeval forests in Europe whose heavy 
exploitation had been proposed by the Law and Justice (PiS) government. 
Even though the Polish government sought to derail the proceedings and for 
a certain time refused to respect the Court's ruling,* the final result was posi- 
tive overall. The CJEU played an even more important role in staving off 
the ‘reform’ that aimed to dismiss a large group of Supreme Court judges by 
lowering their retirement age (the President of the Republic was also given the 
discretion to decide which judge could continue their work).? An analogical 
ruling was delivered in the case concerning judges of ordinary courts.?? The 
Luxembourg Court made some ambitious legal decisions in cases concerning 
the Polish judiciary: finding domestic judges to be judges of EU law, it applied 
the relevant guarantees of Art. 47 of the Charter of Fundamental Rights 
(CFR) to them, and set standards for judicial independence in application to 
the newly established Disciplinary Chamber of the Supreme Court.*’ Finally, 
it openly gave courts of other states the competence to suspend the presump- 
tion of mutual trust in the execution of European arrest warrants (EAWs) 
and assess the independence of the courts in countries that undermine the 
rule of law. If the criteria of independence safeguarding the right to a fair 
trial under Art. 47 CFR are not met, the domestic courts of EU states may 
refuse to execute a EAW. 

Nonetheless, these are necessarily limited actions. They only target par- 
ticular matters related to EU law and do not address the general decline of legal 
culture and the rule of law in Poland and Hungary. Moreover, they involve 
the CJEU in a nationalist smear campaign that populist governments are able 
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to conduct among their domestic audiences. The success of these cases, how- 
ever limited, stems from the competence of the CJEU in imposing palpable 
pecuniary penalties. But they do not guarantee respect for rulings: the Polish 
*muzzle law' was adopted against the CJEU's judgment and, unless penalties 
are imposed, there are slim chances of the Polish authorities conforming to 
EU law in this respect. 

To sum up, the ineffectiveness manifestly displayed by the EU contributes 
to the hybridity of populist states which, like Schródinger's cat, are liberal and 
illiberal at the same time. The EU might have been rightly expected to state 
clearly from the very beginning where the pro-authoritarian attempts should 
be located vis-à-vis the liberal underpinning of European integration. Yet the 
EU’s hesitancy ushered in an era of ‘really existing populism’: regimes which 
take a liberal affiliation and varnish it with illiberal measures and rhetoric, 
being at the same time tolerated as parts of the ‘European legal area'.? The 
Union, preferring day-to-day cooperation and political interests to defending 
the standards of liberal democracy, effectively endorsed it, thereby calling into 
question the link between its own agenda and axiological self-constitution. 


Language of constitutionalism 


The politico-juridical hybridity of CEE populist regimes is epitomised by the 
transformations of their constitutional law. This dimension demonstrates the 
crucial stakes of the ongoing conflict between liberalism and ‘illiberalism’, as 
well as the negative character of the latter. 

From the perspective of constitutional law, post-2010 Hungary and post- 
2015 Poland differ significantly. In Hungary, the overhaul of the regime was 
codified at the beginning in a new constitution which, despite raising doubts as 
to its compliance with standards of the rule of law,” was at least adopted by a 
constitutional majority by means of the prescribed procedure. In contrast, the 
Polish populist coalition did not gain a constitutional majority and chose a 
riskier path of first paralysing and then intercepting the Constitutional Court 
in order to freely adopt sub-constitutional laws which are not compliant with 
the basic law.*! As a result, the constitutionalisms of both countries represent 
two divergent models of populist legality: the Hungarian constitution, with 
its abundant amendments,” represents a populist take on establishing its own 
forms of governmentality and law; and Polish constitutional law which is, in 
contrast, an example of an effective suspension of the constitution and its 
illegal substitution with ordinary laws. 

It might therefore seem that the two regimes correspond to two models: of 
a ‘successful populism’ which fully expresses its agenda in the constitution 
and a ‘half-baked populism’ that must settle for makeshift measures of legal 
partisanry. Nonetheless, the structural incoherences within the Hungarian 
constitution demonstrate that both regimes are focused on their antagonism 
with liberal democracy, but beyond this negativity can offer little positive 
innovation in terms of constitutional design. In this sense, both regimes are 
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half-baked populisms, unable to solidify themselves in thought-out legal 
forms and nurtured by a permanent fight against a more or less mythologised 
vision of liberal democracy. 

The Hungarian constitution blends elements of the liberal democratic 
tradition with a strong state- and nation-centred underpinning. Consequently, 
although it declares respect for the rule of law (Art. B (1)), human rights 
protection (Art. I-X XIX), democratic election (Art. 2) and the division of 
powers (Art. C), it contains some manifestly anti-liberal provisions. Notably, 
it begins with the so-called ‘National Avowal’, a preamble rife with nation- 
alist imagery that accentuates the unity of nationhood, its Christian roots, 
labour-based ‘strength of the community’ and the need of ‘spiritual and intel- 
lectual renewal’. Liberal declarations about Hungary as a democratic rule- 
of-law republic (Art. B (1)) are mixed with enigmatic formulas of nationalist 
creed, like the provision which changed the official name of the country from 
the Republic of Hungary to Hungary (‘The name of OUR COUNTRY shall 
be Hungary’, Art. A). The inclusiveness of the Hungarian nation in respect 
to minorities (declared in the ‘National Avowal’, although with nationalis- 
tically conceived cut-and-dried differentiation between the Hungarian nation 
and national minorities) goes hand in hand with Article D, which stipulates 
the duties of the state in respect of people of Hungarian nationality living 
abroad — in a manner that is reminiscent of the abuse of national minorities 
in the era of the League of Nations.? 

As a consequence, the 2011 Hungarian constitution — instead of offering 
a new model of ‘illiberalism’ — offers nothing but a surprising mix of classic 
liberal constitutionalism with anti-liberal, nationalist rhetoric. Thus, the 
regime created is not authoritarian per se on the constitutional level; it rather 
accentuates non-democratic and nationalistic possibilities inscribed in the 
model of liberal nation-states. The Hungarian Basic Law does not invent a 
new ‘illiberal’ constitutional language. Rather, it rather breaks into three sep- 
arate languages: 1) the profuse symbolic narrative replete with nation-centred 
clichés; 2) the liberal language of human rights, although with limitations of 
particular rights in line with a right-wing vision of society; and 3) pragmatic 
regulations of institutional functioning. 

This incoherence juxtaposed with the impasse of Polish constitutionalism 
demonstrates that current nationalist populism in CEE does not offer a posi- 
tive political project. On the contrary, at its heart it attempts to draw its legit- 
imacy from a structural opposition to European liberal democracy. 


The European legal war 


The ‘European civil war’ is a concept with an ambiguous pedigree, one 
marred by attempts to downplay the responsibility of Nazis in the famous 
Historikerstreit.^ Yet the term in itself, which switches the perspective on 
European inter-state or intra-state conflicts to address their continental or 
global meaning, may be weaned away from its original connotations. Its great 
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added value consists in how it allows us to reconstruct a more general line of 
conflict from an all-too-easy opposition between some CEE ‘illiberal coun- 
tries’ and the ‘liberal EU’. In this sense it allows us better to grasp the current 
map of antagonisms within the EU. 

In a double essay which was finally made part of the Homo sacer cycle — 
Stasis — Giorgio Agamben noticed a crucial paradox: the more the con- 
temporary world is afflicted by various forms of 'the global civil war', with 
terrorism being one of its symptoms,“ the less we have at our disposal a 
proper theory of the civil war.“ Discussing the Ancient Greek views on civil 
war (stasis) 1n its relations to polis (the city) and oikos (the family), Agamben 
claims: 


The stasis — this is our hypothesis — takes place neither in the oikos nor 
in the polis, neither in the family nor in the city; rather, it constitutes 
a zone of indifference between the unpolitical space of the family and 
the political space of the city. In transgressing this threshold, the oikos 1s 
politicised; conversely, the polis is “economised’, that is, it is reduced to an 
oikos. This means that in the system of Greek politics civil war functions as 
a threshold of politicisation and depoliticisation, through which the house is 
exceeded in the city and the city is depoliticised in the family.** 


If, following Agamben’s example, we understand civil war as ‘a threshold of 
politicisation and depoliticisation’ that throws two opposites into dialectical 
struggle, the phenomenon of right-wing populism within the EU may be 
interpreted as a part of the European civil war that determines the boundaries 
of (de)politicisation of the law. 

This perspective allows us to grasp the role of the law in the struggle 
between CEE populisms and ‘the liberal centre’ whilst avoiding the binary 
trap of two popular discourses. The first, which may be loosely associated 
with liberal jurisprudence, aims to portray the populist transformations as 
a somewhat barbarian onslaught on the unquestionable edifice of European 
legal order.” In this discourse, populism in CEE is often presented as an 
effect of a peripheral ‘backsliding’ from otherwise unidirectional democratic 
development.® Such a perspective is founded on the vision of a Kelsen-like, 
ultimate circumscription of the political within the boundaries of the law. 
As if mirroring the interwar debates between Hans Kelsen and Carl Schmitt, 
the second discourse accentuates the irremovability of political excess within 
the legal order. Seen in this light, CEE populism is interpreted as a politically 
motivated rejection of the supremacy of law. The frequent invocation of ‘the 
will of the people’ against ‘elitist’ legal institutions by populists clearly corres- 
ponds to this discourse. 

In a broader perspective, these two views determine the rival camps in the 
European civil war. At stake is not a victory once and for all, one which will 
define the relations between the law and the political; on the contrary, this 
permanent war is precisely the threshold between the law and the political. 
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There is no overarching framework to be established apart from it or ‘after’ it 
is won: the framework of relations is nothing but a moment within this war. 

The reason why it is the rule of law that condenses contemporary polit- 
ical disputes within the EU is to be found precisely in the question of pol- 
iticisation and depoliticisation. Right-wing populism today re-politicises 
matters hitherto shielded by the complex edifice of the European legal 
order, encompassing international law, European law, legal standards and 
requirements as to the constitutional guarantees of the rule of law. It is not an 
attack against the law itself, but an attempt to actively define the threshold of 
politicisation which circumscribes it. In this sense, the character of the popu- 
list revolt has been determined by the almost unconditional victory of the 
liberal understanding of the law as an overarching framework that organises 
the political within its boundaries. 

Therefore, the law has become ‘another scene’ (in the Freudian-Derridean 
sense)! on which the European civil war is being fought. Crucially, it is not 
a war of ‘models’ regulating relations between the law and the fact; models 
would just be temporary ideological tools here. It is for this reason that the 
‘illiberal democracies’ of CEE have little that is original to offer in terms 
of constitutional arrangements. This war is nothing but a map of shifting 
goalposts that separate the legal from the political, while constitutional norms 
provide a bank of flagpoles erected to mark the conquered territory. 


Conclusions 


‘Tlliberalism’ in the contemporary EU has undoubtedly called into question 
the hitherto undisputed liberal consensus. The sudden irruption of the pol- 
itical cast the institutions of liberal democracy and rule of law standards 
onto the battlefield, much to the dismay of liberal jurisprudence. From the 
pan-European point of view, the antagonism between right-wing populism, 
especially in CEE, and the liberal consensus may be explained at various 
levels, from economic to civilisational, yet the role that the law plays in it is 
symptomatic. 

The conflict between Poland and Hungary, on the one side, and the EU 
and Western countries on the other, has been fuelled by a new version of 
an age-old antagonism, this time waged on the territory of the law. With an 
Agambenian intuition, it may be viewed as a ‘European legal war’: a per- 
manent struggle to demarcate the threshold of politicisation and depoliticisa- 
tion by the law. It is for this reason that CEE illiberalism not only fails to 
offer a coherent constitutional project, but should not be expected to do so. 
Its struggle is focused on shifting the boundary between the political and the 
legal, whereas proposing a constitutional project would re-affirm the latter. 
In this sense, contemporary populism is a reaction to the formalisation of the 
liberal political consensus in a legal form. Ominous as it may sound, the roots 
of the European legal war are therefore to be sought in the very form of how 
the EU was constructed through the law. Until a new boundary between the 
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political and the legal 1s invented and ossifies, this stage of the European civil 
war will be waged chiefly on the legal battlefield. 
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National identity in the education 
policy of Law and Justice. Comments 
on the 2017 education reform 


Elzbieta M. Mach 


Introduction 


In his work Education. The Treasure Within,! Jacques Delors emphasised the 
importance of education for building a community within European society, as 
well as shaping an attitude of tolerance and cooperation which would impact 
the spheres of the economy, politics and culture. The European Union (EU), 
on the basis of subsidiarity, has transferred to member states the responsi- 
bility to determine the shape of education, its contents, and the organisation 
of education systems in each country, by excluding educational policy from 
the exclusive competence of the EU. The Treaty of Lisbon confirmed this 
subsidiary direction in the development of the Union's educational policy? 
simultaneously emphasising respect for the provisions of the EU Charter of 
Fundamental Rights? The Union's aim is to foster the development of the 
European dimension in education through the teaching and dissemination of 
the languages of the member states, student and teacher mobility; the mutual 
recognition of diplomas and periods of study* within the renewed EU pro- 
gramme for higher education; and the adaptation of competences shaped 
in the educational process to the needs of society and the labour market. 
Education policy has undergone significant change, from primarily consisting 
of exchanging information on the differences between national education pol- 
icies, until 2020, when, based on the Lisbon Open Method of Coordination, it 
began relying on the voluntary cooperation of the member states, implementing 
guidelines, benchmarking, and sharing good practices. Today, it has become 
an area of common formulation of education objectives, Joint activities and 
co-financing of education at the international level, based, among others, on 
European programmes such as Erasmus +,’ Europe for Citizens? Horizon 
2020, etc. All of them implement the educational priorities of the European 
Union, aimed at building a common space for education and research and 
European civil society. In 2006, the European Parliament and the Council 
published recommendations on key competences” for lifelong learning. They 
include social!! and civic competences. Social competences equip individuals 
to participate in an effective and constructive way in social and working life, 
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and particularly in increasingly diverse societies. They include intercultural 
competences. Civic competence equips individuals to fully participate in civic 
life, based on knowledge of social and political concepts and structures and 
a commitment to active and democratic participation. They are based on 
knowledge of the concepts of democracy, justice, equality and citizenship, 
and require full respect for human rights including equality as a basis for dem- 
ocracy, appreciation and understanding of differences between value systems 
of different religious or ethnic groups.'* Civic competence is directly related 
to a sense of belonging to one’s locality and country, as well as the EU and 
Europe in general, and a respect for shared values (respect for democratic 
principles, support for social diversity and cohesion).? The above-mentioned 
legal acts do not exhaust the entire catalogue of activities under the common 
education policy of the EU, but they indicate the direction of the educational 
policies of the member states. 


The role of national identity in the Prawo i Sprawiedliwosé 
programme 


In the European Parliament, Law and Justice (Prawo i Sprawiedliwość, PIS), 
a party considered conservative-souverainist or national-populist, advocating 
conservative values and the doctrine of sovereignty, belongs to the European 
Conservatives and Reformists Party, formed by conservative parties. 

According to the typology introduced by Paul Taggart and Aleks 
Szczerbiak,? it can be considered a ‘soft Eurosceptic’ party, which does 
not negate the EU as such and does not postulate to leave its ranks, but 
opposes certain elements of the Community’s functioning, which places it 
in partial opposition to the EU. In the typology developed by Petr Kopecky 
and Cas Mudde, we find PIS as a conservative cadre party having mod- 
erate acceptance of EU policies and classified as a Eurosceptic party among 
EU-pessimist parties .'° However, Krzysztof Zuba definitely considers PIS 
a Euro-realist party," that is, one that partially accepts the actions of the 
Union and only rejects some of its facets. In its party programme documents, 
Prawo i Sprawiedliwość has declared itself a Euro-realist party that does not 
directly deny the significance of European integration and recognises its eco- 
nomic usefulness; while simultaneously criticising selected elements of its 
policy (e.g., the European community values,'? the Bologna system in higher 
education);? and suspecting the EU of nefarious plans towards Poland (an 
attack on Polish sovereignty and prosperity,? a plan to eliminate Polish fish- 
eries, a destructive policy towards Polish railways or post, climate collusion, 
resignation from the use of veto, the ACTA agreement)?! PIS postulated 
strengthening the sovereignty and integrity of nation states and expressed its 
opposition to EU federalism: 


We do not accept the uncontrolled erosion of the sovereignty of European 
homelands. We will defend our freedom resolutely by introducing the 
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strongest legal barriers against the possibility of such practices against 
Poland. This is our Euro-realism,” 


as per its 2014 programme. The EU and NATO were treated instrumentally, 
as a tool and place to serve Polish national interests, and not as participation 
in a community where common goals are pursued using jointly developed 
mechanisms and tools? According to the programme of the European 
Conservatives and Reformists Group,” to which PIS belongs in the European 
Parliament, the family is recognised as the foundation of society: “We will 
effectively defend the Polish national identity, tradition, culture, and the 
Polish model of life and customs against the emerging transnational tenden- 
cies to conduct risky cultural experiments'.? 

From the very beginning of the party's existence, the main slogans of PIS 
included: nation, state, Church and decommunisation, as well as God, honour 
and fatherland,?5 but — as Paweł Spiewak noted — ‘God means the Catholic 
Church, honour means decommunisation, and the fatherland means the 
Polish nation with a strong state over and behind it’.*’ The national identity 
of a ‘true Pole’ was built on the basis of the martyrdom of the Polish nation, 
the wartime deeds of Poles, the actions of Solidarity in 1980, the union with 
the native land, native tradition and Catholicism. Decommunisation was an 
extremely popular slogan, which assumed not only settling accounts with the 
history of the Polish People's Republic, but above all exposing, ridiculing and 
excluding political opponents by showing their ties with ‘commie rule’. In 
order to gather supporters, PIS developed a social welfare programme which 
won it the loyalty of the poorest social classes.?? It also leaned on populist rhet- 
oric (by appealing to average recipients, primitivism and radical arguments 
that did not take into account reality, simplifying history, searching for 'the 
enemy of the people’, intolerance of ‘otherness’,” etc.), which became a 
way of achieving its ideological goals.? Martyrdom as an identifying factor 
became obsolete in the times of long-lasting peace, the fall of communism 
in 1989, and after Poland joined the European Union?! However, after the 
short-term euphoria brought about by Poland's new position in the inter- 
national arena after 2004, PIS, starting from 2005, began putting forward the 
traditional idea of Polishness constructed on the foundation of combating 
enemies, threats and conspiracy theories,? strengthening national phobias 
(Europhobia, anti-German sentiments, homophobia, etc.) and ridiculing 
or deprecating other European states and nations.? A sense of power was 
established by emphasising sporting successes and building the illusion of 
economic strength.*4 

The longing for the 17th-century might of the Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth focused foreign policy activities to the east, towards Vilnius 
and L’viv.** The historical and identity policy has seen the Institute of National 
Remembrance rise through the ranks, an office tasked with documenting 
the actions of the German Third Reich, the Soviet Union and the People's 
Republic of Poland, and prosecuting crimes against the Polish Nation.?6 PIS 
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has chosen to not derive the European nature of Poland from the community 
of values enshrined in the Treaties?” and the EU Charter of Fundamental 
Rights but from the presence of Christianity and — above all — the Catholic 
Church in public life. 


To this day, the Church is the holder and proclaimer of the moral teachings 
commonly known throughout Poland. (...) the status of the Catholic 
Church in our national and public life is exceptionally important? (...). 
The teachings of the Catholic Church, Polish tradition, and Polish pat- 
riotism have become intertwined in building the political identity of the 
nation.? 


The rhetoric of PIS has polarised society around two main categories of 
identity:*? cultural (characteristic of people with secondary and higher edu- 
cation, living in cities, the identification factors included: Polish language, 
national culture, respect for state institutions and respect for the law) and 
ethno-religious identity (people with a low level of education, the elderly, 
inhabitants of rural areas and small towns, practising Catholics, supporters 
of patriarchal families, with a traditional perception of the role of women 
in both family and professional life. The Catholic faith and Polish origin 
constituted determining factors. Representatives of this group ‘entrusted’ the 
fate of their country and their families to Our Lady of Czestochowa and 
Jesus Christ, believing in divine providence rather than in the strength of 
their own work and reason.*! These people preferred uncritical obedience 
and submission to authority, strong-arm rule; they presented authoritarian 
political views, respecting the influence of religious authorities on how the 
law is interpreted.” 

One of the factors creating the national identity of Poles has been pat- 
riotic education. Patriotism is most often defined as the designation of the 
concept of ‘nation’, equated with pride, respect, love, attachment and loy- 
alty to the homeland, common beliefs, ideals, values and norms, attitudes and 
their manifestations, and putting the country’s interests above one’s own;* it 
is a sense of a social and cultural bond, the awareness of being the guardian 
of independence, but also work; building appropriate interpersonal bonds 
of ethnic groups across the entire country, community and culture in gen- 
eral.“ Just like identity, patriotism is a variable construct ‘ranging from local, 
parish, and regional patriotism, through national, state, and up to civic and 
civilizational ones’.* It can take the form of symbolic patriotism — based on 
an emotional attachment to the nation; or, blind patriotism — born out of a 
disturbed need for security, blind and uncritical loyalty, support for the pol- 
itical system and xenophobic rejection of any ‘others’ who might pose any 
potential danger. Looking at the PIS party programme documents, one 
can see that everything that is not Polish (including European integration) 
is treated as a threat to ‘true Polishness’,*” and such an understanding of the 
concept of nation, as described by Ernest Gellner,? that might become the 
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breeding ground for the concept of nationalism was used under the guise of 
slogans like ‘patriotism’ and ‘true Polish identity’. Law and Justice defines the 
nation as ‘a community of culture, language, historical experience, political 
tradition, civilizational values, as a community of fate'.? The PIS programme 
documents quoted, as well as educational documents defining the teaching 
content to be used in schools, are largely in line with the belief that ‘the nation 
is the most important form of socialisation, and national identity is the most 
significant element of individual identity, combined with the imperative of 
putting national solidarity above all other relationships and obligations, and 
all that is national above all that is foreign or cosmopolitan'.^? 

There is a perennial dispute among social scientists as to whether nation- 
alism should be viewed in terms of ideology, as a doctrine, a value system, or 
a set of socio-political measures. The ongoing discussions prove that the con- 
cept of nationalism is not one-dimensional and remains subject to modelling, 
undergoing an endless evolution that allows it to adapt to the ‘fluid reality’ 
of the changing conditions of how states and nations are functioning.?! In its 
'soft' form, nationalism concerns the bonds between the state, territory and 
culture, the emotional approach to the homeland, the natural relationship of 
man and society with the nation; it allows consistency between autonomy, 
unity, collective and (national) identity, and becomes an everyday identifica- 
tion phenomenon for the community.” It is defined in relation to the state 
of consciousness of citizens, the idea according to which the functioning of 
the state is organised.? In its aggressive form, ‘nationalism is associated with 
fanaticism, hostility, hatred and chauvinism. An extreme form of nation- 
alism 1s found in chauvinism, which promotes racial, national, and ethnic 
discrimination, an uncritical attitude towards one's own nation, exagger- 
ation of advantages and failure to perceive vices’.** In Poland, the concept 
of nationalism is placed in opposition to the concept of patriotism, with a 
thin line running between the two. Unreflective patriotism leading to uncrit- 
ical national self-love, seeing one's own nation above others or depreciating 
those ‘others’, cultivating stereotypes, mythologising the past and idealising 
cultural heritage, while forgetting or denying the inglorious pages of history, 
can give lifeblood to nationalist attitudes and become a breeding ground for 
nationalist groups. 


Patriotic education, shaping national and European identity in light 
of the 2017 education reform 


In 2015, the Law and Justice government launched an educational reform, 
modifying both the curriculum guidelines at all educational levels and the 
structure of the school system.? Politicians were well aware of the fact that 
education policy directly influences the modelling of social awareness, and 
that regulating the ‘textbook policy? would provide greater control over 
the teaching content provided to students. In its preamble, the Law on 
School Education?! declares that educational aims and tasks remain in line 
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with the principles set out in the Constitution of the Republic of Poland, 
the guidelines contained in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the 
International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, and the Convention on 
the Rights of the Child. It also emphasised the importance of patriotic educa- 
tion and schools’ role in the development of democracy, tolerance, justice and 
freedom.^* The executive regulation? to the Law set out the core curriculum 
for all stages of education in Polish schools. 

The PIS education policy is consistent with the party programme declar- 
ations of both 2014 and 2019 and the party's Euro-realist image. According to 
them, also in the field of education, it aims to strengthen Polish traditionalism 
and conservatism, and shapes national identity in opposition to European 
identity, building on the historical memory of national martyrdom and the 
Catholic faith. The understanding of ‘community’ is based on the nation and 
the family, with the latter being given a significant role in the process of 
education and upbringing, recommending 'cooperation with parents, various 
environments, organisations and institutions considered by parents as a source 
of essential values, in order to create conditions facilitating the development 
of identity’. Such a synergy between the school, the family, and the local 
environment would be advisable in civil society, however, taking into account 
the degree of disfunction*? and civic deficits in some Polish families? (alcohol 
addiction,“ drug addiction, poverty, poor general education, lack of key 
competences,9 almost fanatical folk Catholicism, patriarchalism, domestic 
violence,” including sexual exploitation of children in families,“ etc.), one 
may be concerned about the positive impact of such a merger on the shaping 
of healthy patriotic and civic attitudes and preparing the young generation to 
function in an open and liberal Europe. 

There is also a tendency in education to strengthen the role of the Catholic 
Church in public and political life. Students not attending religion classes 
were at times discriminated against by both their peers and teachers.? The 
primacy of the Catholic religion taught at school over other denominations, 
an uncritical attitude towards the homeland, and providing students with 
a ready-made model of a ‘true Pole’, brings to mind illustrations from an 
old Italian primer from the 1930s” and the school curricula of the same 
period.” 

The 2014 PIS party programme declaration promised to unify teaching 
contents and prevent them from diverging in the future.” The slogan of 
national identity, along with shaping patriotic attitudes, is already present 
in preschool education, as a result of which students should feel and be 
able to explain their belonging to the family and nation, be in a position 
to name and recognise values related to social behaviour, show respect for 
the homeland, perform and recognise the national anthem and its other 
symbols, know the name of their country and its capital, and recognise 
symbols related to Poland’s individual regions buried in tales, proverbs, 
legends, and fairy tales.? Primary school, which is the foundation of edu- 
cation, aims to introduce students to the world of values, among which the 
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following are listed: “dedication, cooperation, solidarity, altruism, patri- 
otism and respect for tradition, showing models of behaviour and building 
social relations (...) strengthening the sense of individual, cultural, 
national, regional, and ethnic identity. (...) the sense of national identity, 
attachment to national history and traditions (...); as well as appro- 
priate patriotic and civic upbringing understood ‘in a broad sense — from 
the language used and behaviour, to social, moral and civic obligations’.” 
These major activities of Polish education are carried out by commemor- 
ating places of national remembrance, figures and events from the past, 
the most important national holidays and symbols of the state, as well as 
places of Catholic worship.” There would be nothing wrong with such a 
model of patriotic upbringing if it were not for the fact that the core cur- 
riculum omits elements of multiculturalism, which provide students with a 
real picture of how diverse the world is. Regional education is dominated 
by folklore and Polish legends, while during geography classes students 
learn about Polish lands, their geographical and natural aspects. Patriotic 
education during history classes, which is a treasury of collective memory, 
includes “The history of the homeland — filled with heroism and the daily 
toil of ancestors, full of courage and glory, but also tragedy and doubt, and 
even wickedness, (...) the values shaped include: homeland, nation, state, 
national and state symbols, patriotism, historical memory, truth, justice, 
kindness, beauty, freedom, solidarity, responsibility, courage, criticism, tol- 
erance, identity, culture." National identity is built based on awakening 
love for the homeland by attaching students to the tradition and history 
of their country, glorifying national achievements, strengthening the sense 
of national dignity and pride. Historical education is divided into two 
worlds (often perceived by students as incoherent) — the history of Poland 
and universal history, covering the course of events in the world and in 
Europe. However, the two historical images are not presented equally. The 
strong emotional factor present in patriotic education instils in pupils the 
image of their homeland as a martyr among nations, with the historical 
role of a missionary, a country invaded and torn apart by the partitioning 
powers; Poles who were either oppressed or heroically lost their wars and 
uprisings; or else they had to go into eternal exile, dreaming about freedom 
and sacrificing their lives for it. Those who select national heritage have not 
attempted any degree of historical objectivity. In Polish schools, the history 
of other European countries is not taught with equal emotion. Topics such 
as the extermination of Jews, the inglorious deeds of Poles in Jedwabne, 
operation ‘Danube’ in 1968, and the occupation of Zaolzie,” are ignored 
since they disfigure the beautiful image of a true Polish patriot. 

Ministerial guidelines, and thus school textbooks, do not encourage 
exploring one's closest environment in search of ethnic or religious diversity. 
Where multiculturalism is commonplace, in borderlands or regions that have 
been inhabited by minorities for years, local schools and communities have 
learned to cooperate with ‘aliens’ who have largely become ‘their own’,” and 
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it is easier to show the diversity and heterogeneity of Polish society. However, 
in ethnically homogenous Polish and Catholic towns (especially in villages),*? 
each dissimilarity is treated as a social neoplasm, which must be removed as 
soon as possible so that it does not grow. The mono-ethnic and mono-reli- 
gious vision of the nation is also finding its way into education. 

Considering that the guidelines of the Ministry of Education are addressed 
to all citizens and regions of Poland, one should be worried about such a 
one-sided educational message, consolidating or creating xenophobic, homo- 
phobic, extremely national-Catholic attitudes, far from the assumptions of 
liberal democracy, the ideology of equality, and the acceptance of diversity.*! 
Poles often uncritically accept information from authorities (and school is 
one of them); they have trouble thinking independently, confronting complex 
and diverse information, posing non-standard theses and asking questions. 
What is important in the context of shaping identity and anti-totalitarian 
attitudes is that they are unable to interpret non-obvious meanings contained 
in statements, understand what they read, and argue for their position.® It 
can therefore be assumed that some of them thoughtlessly accept the educa- 
tional message amplified outside school by messages from the public media 
and church pulpits, perpetuating a Polonocentric worldview and the national 
Catholic self-portrait of Poles. 

Already in its declaration of 2014, Law and Justice policy in the area of 
higher education aimed at returning to the system of integrated five-year 
studies, in place of the current system of two-cycle undergraduate and 
graduate studies, thus departing from the standard set out in the Bologna 
Declaration. The European dimension in Polish education is present 
in a rudimentary form. It seldom appears in the school curriculum and is 
presented without any particular emotional or practical value. In primary 
school, European topics appear when discussing Christmas customs in other 
EU countries, International Children’s Day, or the anniversary of Poland’s 
accession to the EU.* These activities have no impact on permanently 
enriching students' identity with a European dimension. In the higher grades 
of primary school, one might expect that history or geography lessons would 
provide an opportunity to introduce Europeanistic contents, but here too pat- 
riotic topics reign, with a European context nowhere to be seen: 


A well-established awareness of one's own values and roots as well as 
territorial identity, shaped during the process of learning about the geog- 
raphy of one's own region and home country, is the foundation that lets 
us understand other nations and cultures of the contemporary world 
without fear of losing one's own identity.*? 


Such educational guidelines are fully consistent with PIS's vision of Poland in 
the international arena, where the history and identity policy are an extremely 
important dimension of foreign policy and for the existence of Poland in the 
world.*¢ 
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Concluding observations 


Law and Justice educational policy remains consistent with the party’s political 
programme, with calls for reform and accompanying actions?! being systemat- 
ically implemented. The administrative and organisational reconstruction of 
the school system’s structure has been carried out, Polish schools are constantly 
subsidised under European education measures, and attempts have been made 
to strengthen the status of teachers. There are plans to create self-education 
platforms, expand the structures of methodological support and counselling 
for young teachers and to reduce school bureaucracy. These changes provide an 
opportunity to strengthen the role of education in shaping society and training 
a workforce for the Polish economy. In this regard, schools under the PIS rule 
largely adhere (apart from the plans to depart from the Bologna system) to 
the assumptions of the European Union’s education policy. Indeed, the Polish 
education system facilitates language teaching, student mobility, adapting edu- 
cation to the requirements of the labour market, etc. 

What is worrying is the substantive part of the reforms, which — unfor- 
tunately — is very distant from the idea of a modern, open education that 
trains active, liberal, tolerant European citizens, remembering their roots 
and simultaneously ready to live their lives in a diverse European society. By 
abandoning pro-equality education, actual regional education, education 
about minorities, shaping acceptance for ‘otherness’, including national iden- 
tity as an element of European identity, PIS’s education policy does not follow 
the course set out by the education changes indicated in EU documents. 

Reading the guidelines of the Ministry of Education on the core cur- 
riculum for Polish schools shows that, admittedly, the document does not 
officially break any accepted conventions and remains in line with the law; 
however, it ignores the context of Europe as a common area of the life, work 
and social existence of Poles. It assumes the dominance of Polonocentric pat- 
riotic education, a one-sided arrangement of educational contents, creating a 
belief in the superiority of one’s own homeland over those of other people, an 
endeavour to maintain the conservative and traditional status quo of social 
life, for example, division of social roles, family model, gender roles. School 
curricula do not include education on gender ideology, equal rights for non- 
heteronormative people and religious or ethnic minorities. The context of the 
socio-cultural and religious diversity — not only of Europe, but also of the 
environment closest to the student, their ‘local homeland’ — is ignored. 

Shaping national identity based on the idea of conflict, seeking enemies, 
martyrdom and a sense of threat locks out the possibility of peaceful cooper- 
ation with other minorities and nations, blurring the thin line between pat- 
riotic education and shaping national identity, and nationalist education in 
the spirit of intolerance to all *otherness' and 'strangeness'. The result is a 
social consent to discriminating against every ‘alien’ who does not fit the 
pattern of a ‘true Pole’, and to excluding those who think differently from the 
‘majority in power’. Poles shaped in this way do not fit into modern Europe, 
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where mobility, cultural diffusion as well as the creation of international 
partnerships and multicultural families are commonplace and normal; where 
there is no need to fight for national liberation, but there is a place for mutual 
respect for the obligations, rights and values recognised by treaties:** respect 
for human dignity, freedom, democracy, equality, the rule of law, human 
rights, non-discrimination, tolerance, justice, solidarity, and equality between 
women and men; where national identity is one of the components of human 
identity, and European citizenship does not conflict with national citizenship. 
The political and social changes taking place in Poland under the influence of 
Prawo i Sprawiedliwość unfortunately raise the fear that Polish education is 
rolling towards nationalism like a snowball, taking over more and more areas 
of the state and the nation's existence. 
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17 Pope Francis on Europe 


Ewa Kozerska 


Introduction 


Centuries-old events, entwined with dynamic civilisational transformations on 
the continent of Europe, continue to be a relevant subject of numerous ana- 
lyses and comments among opinion-forming circles, primarily intellectuals, 
journalists and representatives of public authorities. Therefore, it is only nat- 
ural that this subject arouses keen interest in the Roman Catholic Church, 
and first and foremost in the papacy. The activity of the Bishop of Rome in 
this area is justified by his political sovereignty over the papal state, which has 
existed historically in an area of Europe. It is also undoubtedly conditioned 
by his spiritual and institutional guidance over Christianity, which dominates 
this part of the world. Pontiffs select as subjects of special reflection the events 
and processes that, in their opinion, have potentially major, perhaps even 
ground-breaking, significance for this continent. Due to the essence of their 
function, pastoral teachings are primarily dominated by axiological issues, 
but they also refer to closely related pragmatic aspects of politics, economics 
and ecology. Importantly, rapid geopolitical and technological changes (espe- 
cially after the Second World War), which favoured a clear polarisation of the 
world, weakened the leading role of the Old Continent in the international 
order. Therefore, the multiple and inevitable global changes meant that the 
successors of the original pope, Peter, especially in recent decades, have begun 
to perceive Eurocentrism from a broader and slightly different perspective. 
In the tradition of the Church to date, this worldview essentially results from 
Western civilisation, which grew and put down roots in this part of the world 
and which has quite permanently penetrated certain parts of other continents 
(especially Latin America, from where the current pope hails).! To a certain 
extent, it is also a consequence of the legitimate belief in the pioneering role 
of Europe in many areas, its dominance as a centre of governance and its 
importance as one of the main players and decision-makers on an inter- 
national scale. Since the middle of the 20th century, the gradually emerging 
trend of increased internationalisation has induced the papacy to discern 
(and sometimes even initiate) the need to evenly distribute attention to all 
continents, whose multifaceted emancipation (among others from Europe) 
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was increasingly pronounced? This behaviour of post-war pontiffs has 
undoubtedly made the Church's perspective more ‘catholic’ — all-embracing — 
and signified a gradual departure from treating this European institution as 
an irreplaceable mentor for other regions of the world.’ 

These changing realities, however, have not decreased papal interest in 
European affairs, including during the recent momentous pontificates. John 
Paul II and Benedict XVI often made statements that contained reflections on 
what Europe is, what it will be and what it should be.^ Their official speeches 
on this subject indicated the need to outline the essential features constituting 
the Old Continent in the late 20th and early 21st centuries. Both popes agreed 
that the leading element defining Europe was primarily ideological and spir- 
itual in character. They selected this element as primary among all factors 
shaping the mentality, governance, production processes and international 
relations of this part of the world. This approach was guided by the convic- 
tion that Christian humanistic values developed in past eras constitute the 
basic and indispensable core of this continent. Both pontiffs noticed that this 
axiological and intellectual feature of the Old Continent is currently increas- 
ingly challenged by various (secular, utilitarian, religious) cultural and moral 
trends and ideological systems. They perceived it as a worrying symptom 
of the weakening of European identity, all the more so because the promo- 
tion of these often catchy ideological slogans was accompanied by social 
antagonisms or even forceful methods of dispute resolution. Moreover, they 
were aware that these social difficulties could not be addressed by formal and 
legal instruments used at various structural levels of the European commu- 
nity and in individual countries, because these tools do not guarantee the 
peaceful stability, unity and development of this continent. According to 
their predictions (especially Benedict XVI’s), the modern world, in particular 
Europe, is regrettably suffering from extreme materialism, ethical relativism 
and religious fanaticism, and therefore cannot effectively combat the above- 
mentioned problems. They attributed the main reason for this state of affairs 
to the lack of a common, mature spiritual and conceptual plane, which indeed 
set the tone for interpersonal relations and influenced international integration 
in the past. When the continent was still divided into the Western and Eastern 
blocs, John Paul II prophetically predicted that the borders of a sovereign and 
united Europe were determined not so much by geographical location, but 
by history. He emphasised that, despite historical tragedies and the experi- 
ence of (even radical) ideologies, our continent could draw on the strength of 
unity from Christian universalism and cultural diversity, as it had done so at 
its dawn. In his opinion, it is primarily a ‘community of spirit’ built on these 
ideas that is able to guarantee peace and solidarity for Europe? The teaching 
of Benedict XVI followed the same approach to Europe as that of the Polish 
pope. Like his predecessor, he claimed that the geographical boundaries of the 
Old Continent have secondary and rather emblematic significance. As a result 
of the historical process, symbolic boundaries, often dependent on numerous 
internal political or cultural schisms, have been drawn in Europe alongside 
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the actual ones. Nevertheless, Benedict XVI undeniably recognised that the 
essence of European identification goes back to the Roman Empire. Europe’s 
historical and cultural determinants, renewed and enriched by Christianity in 
subsequent eras, provided a solid foundation for the civilisational, economic 
and political association of European peoples and states. It was Christianity 
that became an essential element of European self-identification, as expressed 
by the term christianitas denoting the western part of the continent.® 


Critical assessment of modern Europe 


While the position of the aforementioned bishops of Rome in the context of 
deliberations on the Old Continent can be considered as historically anchored 
in the European tradition, founded on the combination of Hellenic, Roman 
and Judeo-Christian thought, it is also worth looking at the insights of the 
current (since 13 March 2013) successor of Peter. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the papacy, the head of the Roman Catholic Church is a Jesuit whose 
spiritual and intellectual formation, as well as his long service in the structures 
of the Church, were shaped outside of Europe — in Argentina. Unlike his 
predecessors, who came from the cultural circle of the Mediterranean Basin 
or Central and Eastern Europe, he is not burdened with the historical condi- 
tioning of Europeans. Despite his Italian roots, until his election as pope, he 
had had no opportunity to or interest in considering European problems due 
to the legitimate circumstance of being a priest and hierarch of the Church 
in Argentina. His thoughts on the subject were therefore unknown. However, 
due to his background, the pope’s insights and comments about Europe can 
be inspiring, because they are formulated from the perspective of an external 
observer. They may therefore favour an objective and more critical diagnosis 
of the Old Continent, especially in terms of the prevailing ideological climate, 
the mental state of societies or institutional efficiency. 

When he took office, Francis had to confront both the old challenges 
and new threats faced by Europe. Religious and social issues resulting from 
progressing secularism are definitely among the former. A more recent threat, 
one that reveals the complex interrelations of politics and economy in the 
wake of the financial crisis and the ensuing cultural crisis, is the threat of 
Europe’s disintegration. As it seems, the old fractures on the continent, which 
may have been considered a thing of the past, have again become important 
factors in the destruction of European unity.’ Interestingly, these momentous 
challenges facing the pontificate of Francis, aptly identified by the Italian 
historian Aldo Giannuli, are similar to the analysis of the current condi- 
tion of the Church as expressed by Jorge Bergoglio just before his election. 
His statements as the Primate of Argentina (repeated during his pontificate) 
about the Church as institution were synthetically summarised in the address 
at the General Congregation preceding the conclave of March 2013. Bergoglio 
expressed the opinion that the Church faced a serious challenge of ‘coming 
out from itself’. By this he understood the need to depart from the attitude of 
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the Church reduced to ‘living in itself, of itself, for itself’ in order to be more 
open to the ‘peripheries, not only geographical, but existential’. Therefore, 
Jorge Bergoglio expected the Church to extend its attention to intellectual, 
emotional and economic problems affecting the marginalised inhabitants of 
the world’s peripheries. This instruction was intended to commit the Church 
to abandoning its habit of being locked in a peculiar ‘spiritual worldliness’ 
and be more open to people in a non-institutional sense.’ Developing this 
thread in the exhortation of Evangelii Gaudium, he explained that the Church 
must not hide behind the appearance of piety or love, because it consists in 
seeking human glory and personal well-being instead of the Lord's glory? 
This warning was also intended to remind the Church of the need to follow 
one of its primary principles, Ecclesia semper reformanda, according to which 
the institution ought to adapt to the expectations of the era without changing 
its dogma.'? In the words of the then Primate of Argentina, this necessary 
renewal will allow the evangelical Church to become ‘the fruitful mother who 
lives from ‘the sweet and comforting joy of evangelising’.!! The identification 
of the Church with the mother figure, highlighted in the address above and 
typical of Catholic theology, especially in the 20th century, emphasises that, 
apart from the metaphysical dimension, it also has a fundamental human 
aspect. It seems that the use of such a simile endows the Church with causa- 
tive abilities to survive and develop, which are important from the perspec- 
tive of human (especially female) nature, because they trigger the instinct for 
caring for everyone, without exception. 

This meaningful pastoral message of J. Bergoglio, identifying significant 
problems faced by the seemingly ‘lost’ Church and calling for its renewal, was 
also applied to the institutions and inhabitants of Europe. During the rela- 
tively short period of his service as pope, Francis has shown that he is keenly 
interested in the current historical moment of the Old Continent, recognising 
the threats as well as present and future challenges facing this part of the globe. 
Francis’s position in this respect was revealed primarily in his speeches to the 
European Parliament. Accepting official invitations issued by this important 
institution of the European Union, he used the opportunity to revisit the 
ideological assumptions that guided the founding fathers of a united Europe 
after the tragic experience of war.? At the same time, he noticed that the 
passage of time, marked by cultural, ideological, geopolitical, economic and 
technological changes, had also revealed the existence of disturbing tenden- 
cies in this community, which may lead to the revision and even negation of 
these noble, once universal values on which the peaceful and solid coexist- 
ence of West European countries was founded. In the much-quoted speech 
of 25 November 2014, during his first visit to the European Parliament, he 
even said that Europe on the whole gives an impression of ineptness in solving 
numerous cultural, ideological and existential difficulties. What 1s more, in the 
face of dynamic civilisational challenges, Europe shows procedural failures 
that neither individual countries nor supranational organisations are able to 
overcome. These phenomena were not stopped by the process of expanding 
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the borders of the European Union, which was intended to strengthen the 
position and scope of influence of this continent. Similarly, the advance- 
ment of globalisation has not only undermined historically well-established 
Eurocentrism, but has become another factor causing the withdrawal of this 
important region from the position of a world protagonist. In light of the 
above, it is not surprising for the pope that the coincidence of these conditions 
leads to a suspicious and distrustful approach to Europe by external actors. 
What is more disturbing is that Europe is losing its great ideals that once 
stimulated its enthusiasm for creativity, drove integration, mobilised societies 
to seek alternative solutions in various spheres of being, and attracted other 
continents due to their dynamism. Today's Europe seems to be tired and in 
decline. Satisfied with the achieved status quo, it does not see the need to 
search for new solutions to the current difficulties. In Francis's opinion, this 
continent appears to give ‘a general impression of weariness and aging’, like 
‘a grandmother who is no longer fertile and vibrant'.? Although this rather 
colloquial-sounding statement, typical of this pontificate, did evoke lively 
comments, it resulted in neither serious political debate nor deepened intel- 
lectual inquiry. Undoubtedly, by sharing this reflection, the current successor 
of Peter felt obliged to mobilise Europe to face what he perceives as severe 
civilisational challenges for the continent. Overcoming them in this important 
part of the world should become a priority in order to restore the proper 
internal vitality and unity, and the proper international position of the cradle 
of Western civilisation. 

Much like his predecessors, Francis perceives the essence of Europe's unsat- 
isfactory performance also in structural terms, primarily in the deficiency 
or superficiality of the ideological and spiritual plane. A particularly severe 
drawback in this respect is the widespread promotion of incorrectly under- 
stood anthropology. He clearly emphasises that the contemporary approach 
to the individual and his rights lead to the absolutisation of man and deprives 
him of the actual biological, cultural and social determinants. Adopting this 
approach unfortunately results in the affirmation of the subjective rights of 
individuals accompanied by indifference to the rights of other individuals and 
relinquishing obligations to them. This is conducive to a lifestyle based on the 
promotion of egoistic and wasteful consumerism, which is commonly accom- 
panied by the so-called culture of rejection. This attitude clearly influences 
the breakdown of social bonds (family, professional, local, national, supra- 
national), the arbitrary exclusion of certain categories of people (homeless, 
lonely, elderly, helpless, immigrants and refugees) from public life, and finally 
leads to denying the most vulnerable beings (unborn children, the bedridden) 
the right to exist. According to the Pope, this peculiar egocentrism, coupled 
with a lack of social sensitivity, is a manifestation of ideological emptiness 
(which characterises the ‘Western’ world) that is becoming one of the most 
important civilisational problems faced by modern Europe." It is all the more 
worrying for him because this shallow and uncertain ground favours extremist 
attitudes. Moreover, it is increasingly conducive to violence, hatred and social 
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conflicts rooted in cultural, moral, ideological, religious or ethnic issues. The 
pope notices another significant imperfection of this continent in the systemic 
organisation and functioning of Europe’s governing institutions at the national 
and supranational level. The excessive bureaucracy and structural formalism 
that characterise them translate into practical difficulties in ensuring public 
security and meeting the existential needs of societies; they also paralyse 
praiseworthy bottom-up initiatives. Francis is convinced that the promotion 
of the aforementioned superficial culture of life in combination with exces- 
sive functionalism of administrative structures destroy Europe’s mental and 
material achievements. These factors lead to the loss of momentum in reuni- 
fication efforts and allow the technocratic paradigm to rule.? This pessim- 
istic evaluation of modern Europe, similar to the diagnosis of the Church, 
expressed the pope's concerns about their future. By using the rather original 
comparison to the poor condition of the ‘spirit and body’ of an older woman, 
Francis clearly wanted to stress Europe's structural weakness, intellectual 
crisis and loss of vitality. As in the case of the Church, his suggestive ref- 
erence to feminine nature was intended to emphasise the uniqueness of the 
female sex, but first and foremost to highlight women's indisputably crucial 
role in the gift of life, continuity of existence and possibility of development, 
as well as their ability to care for and protect everyone in need.!5 In the con- 
text of Francis's teaching, this symbolic reference to the woman — mother 
and grandmother, with her instinctive, emotional and cultural predispositions 
indicating the primacy of man’s relational attitude — functions as a reminder 
about the foundations of civilisation, also in Europe. He is convinced that 
rejecting this heritage in the long run will not be conducive to the expected 
dignified existence or harmonious development of both human society and 
spiritual community as well as political organisation. 


Prospects for the renewal of the European community 


Thus, by drawing a positive picture of the future of Europe, the pope 
encourages the restoration of the noble ideals of the founding fathers of the 
European Union. Respectful to the boldly conceived idea of the unification 
project, he stresses that it was underlain by the need to build a community 
fundamentally based on the Christian concept of the person. The essence of 
this idea was the recognition of ‘transcendent dignity’ in man as the founda- 
tion for the unity of Europeans and the functioning of their political and legal 
structures. As was the case with the initiators of the unification of Europe, 
Francis selected this aspect as the main thread in his reflection on the real 
potential of Europe and the need to return to what its spiritual unity is based 
upon. His reference to human dignity derived from God was also meant to 
emphasise the moral aspect of human nature. These determinants justify the 
essence of inherent and inalienable rights, which are vested in every human 
being without exception. As the pope emphasised, these individual attributes 
of man simultaneously confirm his relational nature and the ability to create a 
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real social community. It is the ethical and social features inscribed in human 
nature that allow individuals to responsibly make free and wise choices for the 
benefit of solidarity and interdependent human relations. Francis reminded 
his audience that this aspect of Christian heritage, which accounts for both key 
dimensions of human nature (transcendent dignity and relativity), undeniably 
contributed to the formation of European humanism and the development 
of civilisation." This unique spiritual unity is identified by the pope with an 
intellectual formation that causes some people to belong to each other, ‘that 
each of our lives is anchored in the lives of others’,!® that we are not lone 
nomads and that human life makes sense first and foremost within a spiritual 
community. Moreover, he emphasised that the essence of true spirituality lies 
in God as all-powerful and Creator. If we deprive it of this source, we will end 
up worshipping other earthly powers (gods of power, money, possession) or 
usurp the place of God.! Therefore, by emphasising the indisputable import- 
ance of this achievement of European civilisation, the pope shows his convic- 
tion that it should continue to function as an absolute signpost for the benefit 
of future generations. He believes that openness to the Christian concept of 
anthropology will provide Europe in the future with a harmonious combin- 
ation of the now weakened spiritual element with institutional pragmatism. 
The correlation of these two planes will determine whether Europe will be 
teeming with life and developing, or whether it will become increasingly stag- 
nant and forgotten. He simultaneously emphasises that the modern, secular 
(of Enlightenment origin) Europe will not lose its identity if it returns to a 
form of humanism which is rooted in Christianity. On the contrary, it can be 
enriched with values that will help it overcome the numerous social tensions 
or the aggressive, externalist attitudes of certain environments. Contrary to 
the proclamations of certain opinion-forming circles or secular institutions, 
he asserts that the return to the Christian element of humanism should not 
raise unjustified fears about the Church’s inclinations to impose religious 
integrity or eliminate ideological freedom. It should be remembered that 
modern European and national institutions in practice refer to shared (often 
Christian) ideals, such as the principle of the common good, subsidiarity, soli- 
darity, justice, peace and a humanism centred on respect for the dignity of the 
human person.” 

Just as the secular world expects heterogeneity from the Church, the pope 
also expects the world to interpret the motto of the European Union — ‘unity 
in diversity’ — in the spirit of the abovementioned common values.! In this 
context, he warned European institutions not to succumb to the harmful 
centralistic manner of harmonising the various (intellectual, cultural, polit- 
ical or economic) levels of life of Europeans. Such uniformity destroys the 
blessing of diversity, favouring the promotion of a new incarnation of polit- 
ical nominalism, which is incompatible with the spirit of democracy. It also 
serves the universal dictate of relativism, ‘anti-historic fundamentalisms’ and 
an ethics devoid of life’s wisdom. It shows dangerous tendencies to reduce the 
wealth of private and public life views to the sphere of ideas, ‘words, images, 
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sophistry’. In this way, European institutions impose a form of governance 
that is imaginary and detached from real and often complex problems, giving 
the impression of a flattened, one-dimensional reality. As a consequence, 
the pope noted, the cognitive condition of societies 1s impoverished and it 
is exposed to the ‘ideological colonisation’ visible in Europe.” From the per- 
spective of space and time, such colonisation generates deepened ideological 
divisions, which often take the form of terrorism. Thus, Francis clearly warns 
against succumbing to the pressure of the incomprehensible tension between 
ideas and realities, which he understands as the dissonance between the spir- 
itual and intellectual sphere in Europe, which is already devoid of content or 
even in atrophy, and the excessive adherence to uniformity tinged with func- 
tionalism and pragmatism. In his opinion, for the good of Europe, there must 
be a dialogue between these categories that would allow 'the idea to capture, 
understand and direct reality’.*? To explain this non-innovative discourse on 
the correlation between thought and reality, which already troubled ancient 
philosophers, the pope used the readily recognisable painting The School of 
Athens. It was not the first time in his pontificate that he had referred to this 
fresco by Rafael Santi. The way he sees it, the painting symbolically presents 
the relation between the idea, associated by the pope with the supernatural 
world, and the concrete world, which reflects the crux of European history. 
The content of this artistic work, he emphasised, should remind the con- 
temporaries of the truth that the idea (heaven) is to illustrate openness to 
the transcendent God, which is not foreign to Europeans, and temporality 
(earth) — a practical ability to manage various complex existential situations.” 
In the pope's opinion, this truth cannot be manipulated. Misinterpretations 
of this emblematic message, for which both secular and religious leaders are 
responsible, have spread the impression that these categories of thought are 
polar opposites. This cognitive misunderstanding has not only resulted in a 
disastrous separation of the spiritual and ideological sphere from politics, but 
also led to an incorrect reduction of these concepts to lapidary rhetoric or 
unreal intellectualism. In his opinion, this disturbing focus on the plane of 
pure ideas, detached from reality, as Plato did, is dangerous. It threatens to 
establish a susceptibility to harmful Gnostic views in European institutions, 
such as the Church, ones which focus only on the subjective logic of thinking 
and one's own experiences.? As the pope emphasised, such a faulty isolated 
pseudoscientific mentality ought to be questioned. This attitude will prevent 
the building of a future that is deeply rooted in a true humanistic heritage 
and prevent the verification of the defects of the present time. He argues 
that opening to the Christian tradition of humanism will contribute to over- 
coming this incomprehensible tension between thought and fact and will cre- 
atively affect the indispensable relationship between religion and society (and 
politics). He is convinced that just as reason and faith, so too religion and 
people (and their institutions) are able to properly enlighten and support each 
other. In a situation where both sides succumb to fanatical extremes, it will 
help to 'cleanse' them of ideological extremisms that only generate destructive 
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aggression and violence.” The future of Europe, like its glorious past, is there- 
fore dependent on the rediscovery of the inseparable link between the idea 
(with Christian spiritual and intellectual roots) and reality (a multidimen- 
sional real existence). 

In Francis's opinion, putting these relations in order will allow modern 
Europe to return to the correct formula of the unity of the community — 
the family of European nations. He rightly noted that it is expressed in the 
freedom of each member state to cultivate its own local identity and support 
grassroots, creative citizenship. The motto of the EU should not be an empty 
phrase, but actually oblige the European community to adopt the attitude 
of a protagonist of the values of individual national historical traditions. At 
the same time, this creed should contain any tendencies to succumb to unjus- 
tifiable prejudices or cultural phobias and intellectual manipulations. In the 
belief of the Bishop of Rome, it is the ability to combine the idea of unity with 
various regional particularisms that can promote the authenticity desired by 
the European community and by individual democratic states, favouring pol- 
itical pluralism.” That is why Europe must confront its problems by means of 
the so-called polarity and transversality. He noted that the history of modern 
Europe can no longer be geopolitically reduced to a bi- or tri-polar struc- 
ture in which decision-making in common matters is reserved for a narrow 
and intrinsic elite. This concept 1s currently undergoing a global experiment 
in multipolarity that is both connective and disintegratory in terms of cul- 
ture (not necessarily overlapping with specific state borders), ethnicity, lan- 
guage, politics or religion. This challenge is connected with the search for 
constructive harmony, but also with the danger of delusionary yielding to 
a pragmatic hegemony that destroys authentic cultures and religions of 
nations. Building the multipolarity of European internal relations and 
tensions requires the recognition and preservation of the unique features 
of each nation. The consolidation of the continent also requires transver- 
sality, which the pope understands as intergenerational dialogue, and even a 
cross-sectional exchange of opinions. This is dependent on empathy between 
generations, embracing the historical method of development by exchanging 
thoughts with representatives of other religious, political, or cultural iden- 
tities. Francis is convinced that the aforementioned spirit of openness, char- 
acteristic of youthful mentality, will allow Europe to make progress towards 
a peace that is fraternal and free, acquire skills to bridge divisions and build 
mutual respect on genuine tolerance.” 

This typically European ‘unity in diversity’ was also considered by the 
pope from the perspective of tensions between the whole — the European com- 
munity — and its parts — the individual nations. On the one hand, that which 
is local, original, rooted in and committed to the history of one's own place, 
favours personal and state development, which is an added value. However, 
the adoption of this attitude by individuals, social groups or countries may 
also create the danger of building a 'folkloristic museum of local hermits', 
isolated and deprived of the ability to respond to differences, which may 
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lead to the sterility of such a community. On the other hand, in the spirit of 
the Aristotelians, the pope remarked that the whole is greater than the sum 
of its parts and that one should not tightly cling only to local and minor 
matters. One must first and foremost keep in mind the greater good that 
benefits everyone, not just a few. However, such a broader European per- 
spective should not condemn nations and individuals to global universalism, 
in which citizens adopt a conformist attitude and are subject to uprooting. 
The pope acknowledged that the European community should harmoni- 
ously cooperate with individual countries so that neither side falls into these 
extreme behaviours. This ability to interact should therefore consist of com- 
bining the positive aspects of the unique identities of smaller communities 
or states with their commitment to the benefit of a larger (whole) commu- 
nity, from which they receive in return new stimuli for development.” The real 
unity and integrity of peoples lies in the fact that they maintain their identity 
in a universal order. What is more, these values are co-created by the gen- 
eral public seeking true common good which does not exclude anyone from 
creating and using bonum commune. In this context, Francis warned against 
public use (especially by politicians or the media) of intellectual confusion to 
justify new forms of discrimination, authoritarian tendencies or short-sighted 
aggressive behaviour of ethnic groups or religious fundamentalists, which 
can only generate violence. Religious, political and ethnic pluralism means 
respect even for different values and their adherents, which excludes the pri- 
vatisation of ideas, religion, culture or politics with the intention of muting 
them or confining them to their own institutional limits. According to the 
pope, it is also important to return to a good tradition (identified with a new 
form of ‘agora’), enabling the free exchange of opinions by secular and reli- 
gious institutions that mutually respect each other's autonomy. In his opinion, 
a reference to pluralistic discourse will enable a broader view in search of the 
true common good. He warned that imposing a unified cultural, religious or 
political concept while eliminating the richness of these traditions eliminates 
tolerance and peace in the long run. It deepens resentment and contributes to 
the breakup of the common plane of existence.*! 

The renewal of the European community formula as proposed by Francis 
requires the affirmation of every human rooted in Christian humanism in the 
currently favourable conditions of lawful democracy. He advises the European 
community to pay special attention to fundamental human rights, which are 
treated as the undisputed foundation of states, supranational organisations, 
and the civilisational heritage of this continent. Among them, he singles out 
the rights of the basic social cell — the family. Due its procreative skills, this 
natural community ensures generational continuity, but also teaches social 
bonds and builds a home that consolidates the past with future generations. 
The family also plays an important role in the intellectual, technical (including 
ecological) and spiritual formation of man. It undeniably influences the indi- 
vidual discovery of one's own potential, promotes the relational attitude 
towards other people and shapes a holistic, integrated development.” The 
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pope’s conscious emphasis on the stature of the family and its rights as elem- 
entary guidelines for national and European policies should be, in line with 
his postulates, supported by an appropriate employment strategy based on the 
dignity of the ethos of work. This aspect of public policy guarantees material 
security for families and creates an innovative and responsible social attitude. 
In the pope's opinion, in the context of family rights and the right to employ- 
ment, one must not forget about the human capital of immigrants, whose 
presence on the European continent can in many ways enrich its weakened 
potential and alleviate labour shortages. These challenges, in his conviction, 
require the European community to provide adequate support for the cul- 
tural identity of individual nations, clear legislation protecting the rights of 
citizens — but also of immigrants, who in the current circumstances constitute 
an important part of the Old Continent's community.? Importantly, the pope 
emphasises that modern Europe is primarily responsible for implementing its 
own rudimentary objectives and overcoming the difficulties associated with 
them. At the same time, in accordance with his message about openness to 
the world's periphery, he recommends that Europe should feel ready to help 
non-European countries, especially those whose difficult economic and pol- 
itical situation causes mass emigration of their citizens to the Old Continent. 
Europe should be a pioneer in addressing these important causes of migration 
and in promoting a role model of creating civic dignity. Similarly, it should 
be open to dialogue with countries applying for admission to the EU and to 
cooperation with those that want to remain outside its sphere of influence. Its 
particular duty in this respect is cooperation or support in resolving conflicts, 
some of which are also experienced by EU countries (including religious 
fundamentalism), or combating international terrorism. This is a primary 
challenge, especially because these infamous events are fuelled by the arms 
race, arms trade and human trafficking, all of which stem from contempt for 
or instrumental treatment of human life. 

The problems caused by an inefficient migration policy and numerous vio- 
lent conflicts mainly due to ideological (including religious), ethnic and eco- 
nomic reasons, constitutes one of the most acute symptoms of the weaknesses 
of modern Europe that trouble the current pontiff. In Francis’s opinion, these 
negative phenomena are fuelled by the desire to dominate others or to possess 
worldly goods and constitute another example of how Christian humanism 
is misunderstood. The pope reminds in this context that the rejection of the 
so-called culture of conflict, embroiled in intimidation or marginalisation of 
people with different views or lifestyles, requires long-term, continuous edu- 
cation in a spirit of peace and communal cooperation. Each conflict must 
be faced, because ignoring it causes internal emaciation, distrust and fear, 
slipping into fruitless contradictions and horizontal inwardness that typically 
erode interpersonal relations, deepen tensions and unfortunately claim inno- 
cent victims.’ In Francis's opinion, the pursuit of peace should not be under- 
stood only in terms of avoiding conflicts and wars, or as temporary truces 
imposed by utilitarian agreements. True peace 1s characterised by free and 
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fraternal spiritual reconciliation. The future of Europe needs a memory of 
the past based on true humanitarianism, not on mechanical, formalised and 
uniform policies of states and European institutions.?6 He therefore instructed 
Europe (or rather its decision-makers) not to evade the obligation to con- 
stantly reflect on whether its humanistic, artistic, technical, social, political, 
economic and religious heritage is only a relic of the past and whether the 
current appearance of permanence can still be an inspiration for mankind. 
In his view, the leading role in the implementation of this task falls to the 
Council of Europe and the European Court of Human Rights (the guardian 
of respect for human rights), which should always bear in mind the historical 
heritage of the continent on which the founding fathers built its post-war 
history. This 1s a prerequisite if Europe wants to be a multilateral leader and 
reference point for the rest of the world. Its leaders must remember that cre- 
ativity and the ability to go beyond one's own limits lie in the nature of this 
continent. It was proven by overcoming the tragic effects of wars experienced 
by Europe in the 20th century. Resignation and fatigue (as in the symbolically 
evocative figure of the ‘grandmother’) are therefore not an inherent feature 
of this part of the globe, and all obstacles should be treated as catalysts for 
unity? 


Conclusion 


In summary, it ought to be emphasised that Francis, like his two great 
predecessors on the Chair of Peter is able to accurately diagnose the 
weaknesses of the Old Continent. At the same time, his positive advice to 
Europe's residents and institutions, which is intended to promote the solidarity, 
peace and unity of the continent, in principle does not diverge from the key 
postulates of John Paul II and Benedict XVI. Of course, the social and struc- 
tural threats in modern Europe are different (increased migration, ‘ideological 
colonization’, dictate of formalism and institutional centralism), or reveal the 
intensification of previously existing problems (economic disparities, a ‘culture 
of exclusion’, religious fanaticism, secularism, dechristianisation, terrorism). 
This has resulted in enriching Francis’s teaching in comparison with the pre- 
vious pontiffs by adding new, consequential and accurate reflections. It is 
also worth noting that in their predictions and instructions, all popes used a 
language that was characteristic of their pontificates, which probably makes 
their teaching seem more differentiated. What they undoubtedly share is 
the message that Europe cannot abandon its cultural and ideological heri- 
tage, on which it was founded and which is the direction for its future. In the 
case of Francis’s teaching, the need for Europe and the Church to undergo 
mental renewal and institutional reform in line with the original spirit of the 
Gospel is clearly exposed. The pope’s recommendations about the necessity 
of spiritual and institutional transformation are formulated due to his fear 
of the possibility of the collapse of Europe, which is often weak, inefficient 
and deprived of vitality. In his view, this disturbing sign of the times in the 
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form of both religious and secular order plunging into ‘spiritual worldliness’ 
requires a revival of the Christian aspect of humanism. For Francis, it simply 
means a ‘continuous process of humanization’, undisputedly founded on a 
transcendent and relational human nature, whose dignity and rights ought to 
be guarded by law-abiding democratic states and supranational organisations. 
The pope is convinced that this fundamental premise enables the recreation of 
a truly universal spiritual community, which is the sine qua non of the cultural 
and ideological foundation of a united Europe. At the same time, it guaran- 
tees solid international relations based on solidarity. What is more, he predicts 
that it will result in structures which, instead of following purely technical and 
dehumanised rules, respect solutions based on the multicultural identity of 
nations and grassroots activity of all generations, truly serving the process of 
the integration of the continent. 
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